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book which Mr. Buckle has here given us as the ‘first volume’ 
of his ‘ first work,’ is manifestly the result of much reading and 
of much thought. The material in it is varied and abundant; 
and there is ability, in many respects, and no lack of boldness, in 
the manner of using it. It is long since any single volume has 
come before us characterized by so much learning, and, on the 
whole, by so much power. Nevertheless the book is, for the 
most part, a book of half-truths, and the reasonings based on 
these half-truths lead, as in all such cases, in the main, to the 
untrue. Olearsightedness, and the want of it; strength, and 
something we cannot describe by that name, alternate continually 
in this work. If its great principles be sound, the prospects of 
the human race are indeed deplorable, and the elevation pos- 
sible even to the most favoured remnant of it, is an elevation 
singularly devoid of all heart and nobleness. When we so 
- express ourselves, we do not mean to say that we think Mr. 
Buckle singularly destitute of such qualities. We mean by these 
terms to say that the spirit which pervades his philosophy is, in 
our estimation, cold, hard, disheartening, and all but hopeless. 
Of Mr. Buckle himself we know nothing ; there is, however, 
much in the tone in which this book is written to justify some 
severity of treatment. Its author must be aware that the doctrines 
he is endeavouring to establish will be regarded by the majority 
of the public he is addressing as not only false, but gravely 
mischievous. He is, however, ostentatiously regardless of the 
manner in which his teachings may be received by such persons. 


Furthermore, nothing can exceed the contempt which he evinces 
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4 Buckle on Civilization—Destiny and Intellect. 


for the understanding of men generally, unless it be the con- 
fidence he is disposed to place in his own. The man who writes 
in such a mood should be careful to stand at as slight a remove 
from the infallible as may be. What Mr. Buckle’s case may have 
been on this point it is not for us to determine ; we can only speak 
of its result, and that is far from being wholly satisfactory. 

The propositions to which the most material part of this volume 
may. be reduced are the following :—First, that the barbarisms 
and the civilizations of more than three-fourths of the globe have 
received their complexions from the action of climate, of soil, and 
of the aspects of nature; and that the necessary laws embodied 
in these influences are not likely to be less potent in the future 
than in the past. Second, that in Europe, the part of the world 
in which such influences are most resistible, their action is such 
as to leave no place for what is called the freedom of the will, 
and that there, as everywhere, the great civilizing power has 
always been knowledge—scientific truth; the action of other 
supposed causes in that direction, such as religion, morality, 
literature, and government, being imaginary, not real. Third, 
that the ages in which this dynamic foree—knowledge concerning 
physical and mental laws, has done most to civilize men, have . 
been ages strongly marked by scepticism. 

Many minor topics come up in the course of the illustrations 
included under the above divisions, but these propositions 
exhibit.the drift and scheme of the volume. Assuredly, this 
view of the case of humanity is not very cheering. Intellect— 
cold, emotionless intellect, and destiny—hard and pitiless destiny, 
divide the world between them. Progress may be realized within 
certain geographical limits, and to a certain extent; but if it be 
itself a good, it must come from a cause which has in itself no 
necessary relation to evil or to good—that is, from pure intellect. 
These will be felt by many of our readers as startling dogmas. 
Happily, to state them is almost to refute them; and that we 
may not be suspected of misrepresenting our author, we shall 
allow him to express his views in his own language. 

Here is the case of physical law versus mental freedom :— 


‘The evidence that I have collected seems to establish two leading 
facts, which, unless they can be impugned, are the necessary basis of 
universal history. The first fact is that, in the civilizations out of 
Europe, the powers of nature have been far greater than in those in 
Europe. The second fact is, that those powers have worked immense 
mischief; and that while one division of them (climate and soil) has 
caused an unequal distribution of wealth, another division of them (the 
aspects of nature) has caused an unequal distribution of thought, by 
concentrating the attention upon subjects which inflame the imagina- 
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tion. So far as the experience of the past may guide us, we may say 


that, in all the extra-European civilizations, these obstacles were in-- 


superable,’—p. 138. 


‘For in India, slavery—abject, eternal slavery—was the natural 
state of the great body of the people ; it was the state to which they 
were doomed by physical laws utterly impossible to resist. Among 
nations subjected to these conditions the people have counted for 
nothing.’—p. 73. 

‘It is evident that if it can be demonstrated that the bad actions of 
men vary in obedience to the changes in the surrounding society, we 
shall be obliged to infer that their good actions, which are, as it were, 
the residue of their bad ones, vary in the same manner; and we shall 
be forced to the further conclusion that such variations are the result 
of large and general causes, which, working upon the aggregate of 
society, must produce certain consequences, without regard to the 


volition of those particular men, of whom the society is composed.’— 
p. 21. 


The following extracts show the place assigned to scientific 


truth in relation to human progress, in comparison with all other 
supposed causes of such progress :— 


‘ By applying to the history of man those methods of investigation 
which have been found successful in other branches of knowledge, and 
by rejecting all preconceived notions that would not bear the test of 
those methods, we have arrived at certain results, the heads of which 
it may now be convenient to recapitulate. We have seen that our 
actions, being solely the result of internal and external agencies, must 
be explicable by the laws of those agencies. That is to say, by mental 
laws, and by physical laws. We have also seen that mental laws are, 
in Europe, more powerful than physical laws, and that in the progress 
of civilization their superiority is constantly increasing, because 
advancing knowledge multiplies the resources of the mind, but leaves 
the old resources of nature stationary. On this account we have 
treated the mental laws as being the great regulators of progress ; and 
we have looked at the physical laws as occupying a subordinate place, 
and as merely displaying themselves in occasional disturbances, the 
force and frequency of which have been long declining, and are now, 
on a large average, almost inoperative. Having by this means re- 
solved the study of what may be called the dynamics of society into 
the study of the laws of mind, we have subjected these last to a 
similar analysis; and we have found that they consist of two parts— 
viz., moral laws and intellectual laws. By comparing these two parts 
we have clearly ascertained the superiority of the intellectual laws, 

and we have seen that as the progress of civilization is marked by the 
triumph of the mental laws over the physical, just so is it marked by 
the triumph of the intellectual laws over the moral ones. This important 
inference rests on two distinct arguments. First, that moral truths 


being stationary, and intellectual truths being progressive, it is highly 
improbable that the progress of society should be due to moral know- 
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ledge, which, for many centuries, has remained the same, rather than to 
intellectual knowledge which, for many centuries, has been incessantly 
advancing. The otherargument consists in the fact, that the two greatest 
evils known to mankind (religious persecution and war) have not been 
diminished by moral improvement, but have been, and still are, yielding 
to intellectual discoveries. From all this it evidently follows that if 
we wish to ascertain the conditions which regulate the progress of 
modern civilization, we must seek them in the amount and diffusion 
of intellectual knowledge; and we must consider physical phenomena 
and moral principles as causing, no doubt, great aberrations in short 
periods, but in long periods correcting and balancing themselves, and 
thus leaving the intellectual laws to act uncontrolled by these inferior 
and subordinate agents.’—pp. 207, 208. 

‘ Before entering that wide field which now lies in our way, it will 
be well to clear up some preliminary points, The subjects to which 
I allude are Religion, Literature, and Government; three topics of 
vast importance, and which, in the opinion of many persons, are the 
prime movers of human affairs. That this opinion is altogether 
erroneous will be amply proved in the present work ... . If a people 
were left entirely to themselves, their religion, their literature, and 
their government, would be, not the causes of their civilization, but the 
effects of it.’ (p. 282.) ‘No literature can ever benefit a people ~ 
unless it finds them in a state of preliminary preparation. In this 
respect, the analogy with religious opinions is complete. If the reli- 
gion and the literature of a country are unsuited to its wants they 
will be useless, because the literature will be neglected, and the 
religion will be disobeyed. The other opinion is, that the civilization 
of Europe is chiefly owing to the ability which has been displayed by 
the different governments, and to the sagacity with which the evils of 
society have been palliated by legislative remedies. To any one who 
has studied history in its original sources, this notion must appear so 
extravagant as to make it difficult to refute it with becoming gravity.’ 
—pp. 249, 250. 

Concerning the virtues and good works of scepticism Mr. 
Buckle is very copious and eloquent. But the term scepticism 
in his hands acquires a large, an unwarranted, and, in our judg- 
ment, a sophistical meaning. Scepticism in a bad sense is 
coupled with scepticism in a good sense, and with scepticism in 
no sense at all. Voltaire’s atheists and Cromwell's Ironsides 
have their place alike in this category. Whoever happens to 
suspect that the world may not be infallible — that it may still 
have something to learn, is claimed by Mr. Buckle as belonging 
to his noble army of doubters. This loose employment of 
language does not promise well for Mr. Buckle’s caution and 
precision as a public instructor :— 


‘Here, then,’ says our author, ‘we have the act of doubting as the 
originator, or, at all events, as the necessary antecedent of all progress. 
Here we have that scepticism, the very name of which is an abomi- 
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nation to the ignorant ; because it disturbs their lazy and complacent 
minds ; because it troubles their cherished superstitions ; because it 
imposes on them the fatigue of inquiry; and because it rouses even 
sluggish understandings to ask if things are as they are commonl 
supposed, and if all is really true which they, from their childhood, 
have been taught to believe.’—p. 308. 


Such is Mr. Buckle’s statement of his case. 

I. The first question to be settled is, Are cheap food, the 
indolence consequent on cheap food, and the aspects of nature, 
sufficient to account for the complexion of the extra-European 
civilizations ? No doubt these causes have contributed, in some 
measure, toward that result. But their influence has not been so 
general nor so great as Mr. Buckle would have us suppose, and 
they have all been subordinate to other influences, of which our 
author makes little account. 

Those civilizations have all been associated with despotic 
governments. This, in fact, has been their great characteristic. 
But in the history of Asia, this form of government is older 
than the oldest of its known civilizations ; and a fact which pre- 
ceded these civilizations can hardly be said to have been produced 
by them. The patriarchal authority naturally took this shape. 
It grew up in the centre of those lesser sovereignties which were 
at length so largely absorbed in the great Asiatic empires. It 
migrated, moreover, with the populations which found their home 
in the mountains and plains lying northward from the seat of 
those empires. 

It must be remembered that Asia is a large place. It is a 
world in itself. Its surface presents almost every conceivable 
variety, and its people are like it. It has its level and fertile 
plains watered by the Tigris and the Ganges. But only a 
little to the north are chains of mountains, sending their arms 
right and left, and stretching along the whole space between the 
Black Sea and the Pacific. Only a little more northward lie those 
boundless plains, those lands which look so much like sea, over 
which hordes—we may almost say nations, of rude herdsmen 
have roamed from the earliest time. The old Scythian warriors 
have survived in the modern Tartars and Mongolians. Now these 
races—mountaineers and nomads, hardy, brave, faithful to each 
other, and, in their way, virtuous—these are the races who have 
really founded the great Asiatic empires. They have often 
descended from the north to the south, as the northern nations 
once didin Europe ; and, having vanquished the corrupt civiliza- 
tion they found, whether in Babylon or Delhi, they have set up 
their own sovereignty upon its ruins. The first ‘ herdsman king’ 
of Babylon has had many a successor. Coming in as conquerors, 
had the rule of these chiefs not been arbitrary before, it was 
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natural it should so become. But it had always so been. The 
wealth which came thus to be at its disposal did two things—it 
first threw a new and false glare about this old form of authority, 
and then corrupted it. This happened once and again, and 
corruption naturally issued in decay and ruin. Thus the wheel has 
gone round from the beginning in Oriental history. Rudeness, 
refinement, luxury, feebleness, and decay have made up this circle. 
This tendency in the Asiatic territory to give existence to two 
such distinct types of humanity—the hardy and the brave, and 
the luxurious and effeminate, is a great fact which seems to 
ensure revolutions of the kind which have taken place there. 

It may be quite true, therefore, as stated by Mr. Buckle, that 
in Egypt, and in a large portion of Asia and America, the climate 
is such that the wants of man are few, either as to clothing or 
food, and that the soil is so fruitful as to make but a light 
demand upon his labour ; but we see that the form of government 
in those countries, which pretty well determines the form of 
everything else, does not come from those facts. Despotic 
authority has used these circumstances, but it did not create 
them ; and it not only existed before them, but it has been only 
partially dependent on them. 

But there is another consideration here that should not be 
overlooked. It is this limitation of human wants, and this pro- 
ductiveness of human labour, we are told, that makes the accu- 
mulation of wealth possible, and so makes civilization possible. 
But: it may be safely affirmed that wealth never comes from 
climate or soil, not from either separately, nor from both con- 
jointly. Agriculture caters for the animal nature of man, for that, 
and no more. If the agriculturalist produces more than will meet 
such wants in his own case, or in the case of those dependent on 
him, it must be because the surplus is a commodity for which it 
will be easy to find a market. But this market must be found 
with the manufacturer and the trader. Hence it may be laid 
down as a great historical principle, that the world will never see 
@ prosperous agriculture, but as the effect of a prosperous 
commerce. If, therefore, the accumulation of wealth be the 
necessary and great condition of civilization, that condition must 
not be sought, even in the main, where Mr. Buckle seeks it 
exclusively. The ploughs of Babylonia would have produced 
little apart from the productions of its looms. 

Mr. Buckle has more to do, accordingly, than to show how 
Asiatic agriculture has favoured despotism, and the sort of 
civilization natural to despotism. He must show how it came to 
pass that manufactures, merchandize, the vast scheme of city 
industries so conspicuous in Oriental history, was found to 
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move in the same track. But this material point for investiga- 
tion does not appear to have entered his thoughts. 

This oversight reminds us of another. In hot countries, it is 
said, men cannot labour all day, and the leisure thus thrown upon 
their hands generates fickleness and vice. In cooler latitudes, 
where employment is more continuous, the general habit is more 
steady and more moral. But it should be remembered, that if 
men stop from their labour in hot countries in the middle of the 
day, they commonly rise earlier and seek repose later, as the con- 
sequence. The main difference accordingly would seem to be— 
that a part of the day is made to be as a part of the night. This 
argument, however, applies only to those who labour in the field ; 
it is hardly applicable to those who have their employment in the 
factory or the bazaar ; and, as we have seen, it is the latter form 
of industry which determines whether a country shall be rich 
or poor. Hot countries certainly induce lassitude, but we are not 
sure that they necessitate a great abridgment of the hours of 
labour. 

Itis a great mistake to suppose that Asiatic governments have 
afforded little or no security to person or property. The anecdotes 
of classical historians on this subject must be taken with a dis- 
count. Nothing was too bad to be attributed to the barbarians 
who could submit to a tyrant under the name of a king. 
Despotism, however, as Montesquieu remarks, must preserve the 
tiee, if it would not lose the fruit. It is true the orientalist knows 
nothing of parliaments as a check on the extravagance of the 
Crown; but checks may come in other forms. In the theocratic 
spirit we see the oldest element of power in those regions. It 
pervades everything. It gives a religious character to all the 
forms of civil polity. The Koran is the statute-book of the 
Moslem. The Zenda-vesta was the statute-book of the Persian 
empire. In the Zenda-vesta of the Persian, and in the sacred 
books of ancient India, the rights and privileges of classes were 
defined by the authority, and guarded by the sanctions, of religion. 
First came the priests, then the warriors, and then the various 
classes engaged in agriculture, manufactures, and trade. To 
break in upon this framework, in any way, was not only to 
commit a social wrong, it was to offend against religion. It 
was not, therefore, all power with the king on the one side, and 
all subjection with the people on the other. The distance between 
the highest and the lowest was not that of a chasm—it was 
measured by the links of a chain. Society even there had its 
middle class and its middle power, between the top and the 
bottom. Commerce was this middle power. It made agriculture 
what it would never otherwise have been, and both together held 
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a place in the social scale, which warriors, and priests, and even 

kings, deemed it wise in general to respect. 

Now it may be quite true, as alleged by Mr. Buckle, that where 

food is cheap, wages will be low, and that at this point the land- 

lord may come in, and may require the tenant to cultivate his 

land, not only to half its extent, which would suffice for his own 

wants, but to its whole extent; and to furnish the second half of 
the proceeds to himself in the form of rent. But before we 
accept this representation as giving us a full explanation of the 
unequal distribution of wealth, and consequently of the unequal 
distribution of political power, in all great tropical countries, we 
must be permitted to ask a question or two. If you suppose this 

rent to be paid in kind, and the landlord to have no market for 
disposing of it, then tenant and landlord are on the same low 
level, with this only difference—that the one is a worker, and the 
other an idler. Both are feeding animals—that, and nothing 
more. Butifwe suppose the existence of markets, and that there 
are products of the city to be given in exchange for these products 
of the country, then we can see how the wealth of the landlord 
may suffice to surround him with splendour, and to raise him to 
political power. But must not those citizen industries which 
contribute thus to make him powerful, be themselves a power ? 
In Mr. Buckle’s reasoning, however, this power is entirely over- 
looked, and the simple questions—food—wages—rent—settle 
everything. All the world over, the consumers of the fruits of 
agriculture have been a greater power than its producers. The 
very term ‘civilization’ supposes this. It takes you from the 
rural district to the city. Inthe Asiatic civilizations the popula- 
tions of cities, such as Tyre and Babylon, Delhi and Benares, 
have not only ensured to the landlord his wealth, but have 
ensured the distribution both of his wealth and of their own into 
the hands of society, through innumerable channels. The 
tropical civilizations have been too complex and too varied to be 
the result of causes so limited and simple as those assigned by 
Mr. Buckle. 

We feel sure also that the bad relations between tenant and 
landlord in modern India do not fairly represent what has 
obtained generally even in tropical countries. Everything 
native in India has been grossly corrupted. It has been so else- 
where, but not everywhere and at all times. Syria, and many 
other provinces, must have been marked exceptions to any such 
state of things. The vast empire of China, lying for the greater 
part in the same latitude, is an exception. An Asiatic poet has 
given us his conception of the true Asiatic prince—of such a 
prince as the men of his time would have been prepared to 
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hail as realizing the Oriental idea of paternal sovereignty. ‘He 
‘shall judge the people with righteousness and the poor with 
‘judgment. He shall save the children of the needy, and break 
‘in pieces the rod of the oppressor. He shall come down like 
‘rain upon the mown grass, as showers that water the earth. 
‘In his days shall the righteous flourish. For he shall deliver 
‘the needy when he crieth; the poor also, and him that hath 
“no helper. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence, 
‘and precious shall their blood be in his sight. Men shall be 
‘blessed in him; all nations shall call him blessed.’* Peoples 
capable of appreciating the ethics of government at all after this 
manner, will hardly be supposed to have been altogether without 
the experience of such influences. Our ideas of a political 
millennium all centre in a perfect constitution; the ideas of an 
Asiatic centre in a perfect prince. It should never be forgotten 
that it is from Asia—from the Asiatic mind—that Christianity 
has come to us. Who shall say what the quarter of the globe 
which produced that may not yield ? 

Every man knows, moreover, that despotic government, the 
type into which all the extra-European civilizations have run, 
has not been confined to climates which make the wants of man 
to be small and his food to be cheap. It developed itself pretty 
largely in old Rome, and it has so done since on the Bosphorus, 
in St. Petersburgh, at Vienna, and even in Paris. The sway of 
the Antonines covered the east and west, from the Tigris to the 
Thames, and was everywhere the sway of an imperial master. 
Rice-growing had little to do with that. If the Turk in Europe 
will be lazy, he has to pay the penalty of so being. ‘The Mus- 
covite needs warm clothing and warm food, and more of it than 
he well knows how to obtain. If the Austrian peasant has low 
wages, it is not because he has cheap food, and not from that 
cause was it that France bowed her neck so long to the yoke 
imposed by her nobles and kings. Louis XIV. was prayed for 
in all churches as the ‘ living image’ of the Almighty. On his 
taking part in a State ceremony in the Place de Victoires, such 
was the enthusiasm of the people, that a bystander writes—had 
he proclaimed himself a divinity, it was easy to imagine them 
accepting him as such with acclamation and worship. Even on 
the fairest soil of Europe the inequalities of wealth and of poli- 
tical power may thus become Oriental, and the people seem to be 
content that it should be so. 

In brief, then, we do not say that climate and soil have not 
tended in a considerable degree to make the extra-European 
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civilizations such as we find them. But we do say that those 
influences have not been so general, nor anywhere so exclusive 
and potent, as Mr. Buckle’s theory represents. In this parti- 
cular, as in many beside, his premises are narrow and partial, 
and do not warrant his conclusions. It is no doubt very true 
that the higher forms of civilization require a large distribution 
of political power, and that this supposes some approach towards 
an equal distribution of wealth; but the causes which impede 
such distributions are not confined to hot countries. You may 
find them powerfully at work on the shores of the Baltic, and in 
regions as temperate as the meridian of Paris and Vienna. Even 
Asia has known something of freedom, as in her old Pheenician 
cities, and more of it in other forms than Europeans suspect. 
Brave men are always more or less free. The Sudra of Hin- 
dostan is no fair representative of the true Asiatic. You see that 
character rather in the youth who encountered that huge boaster 
from Gath, or in the stern truth-teller who faced the priests of Baal 
on Mount Carmel. We can expect much, even for Asia, from 
the growth of intelligence; and more from causes from which 
Mr. Buckle can expect nothing—viz., from the growth of the 
true religion, and of a pure morality. The quarter of the globe 
in which the first Christian churches were formed has had its 
beginnings in religious life, and is it to have no future of that 
complexion? Yes—in its season. 

Let it be remembered, then, that it belongs to the soil of Asia 
to give existence to two widely-different races of men—to the 
effeminate and passive who cultivate a great part of the level lands 
of the south, and to the hardy and brave who grow up amidst 
the mountains and plains of the north. Let it also be remem- 
bered, that this more hardy and northern race has migrated from 
time to time to the south, and has there founded great empires. 
But the rice-growers of the south could never have made that 
country a tempting spoil to the north had they existed alone. 
There would have been nothing in that case to care about either 
in the land or its people. But the arts and commerce came in. 
By these, agriculture was stimulated, and wealth and power en- 
sured. Now it was that the south became a tempting region to 
the north, and in the mixture of races which ensued from the 
periodical incursions of the northern populations we have the 
great factin Asiatic history. To the south of the Tauric and 
Himalaya mountains we have the one race, to the north of that 
line the other. It is not true, therefore, that the destiny of India 
has been determined by the rice-growers ; it is rather true that it 
has been determined by the artisan and the merchant, for without 
these the south must have remained poor, and the northerns 
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would never have invaded it for the purpose of becoming rich. 
Now it is admitted that this commercial element, which has 
proved powerful enough to make southern Asia wealthy and 
comparatively intelligent, has not hitherto been powerful enough 
to make it free, even in the Oriental sense of freedom. But who 
will venture to say that what has not been done by this influence 
in the past may not be done by it in the future? Ten centuries 
have passed since the last northern inundation on Europe. May 
not the same change come in Asia, and contemporary with the 
ceasing of such external disturbances may there not be such a 
diffusion of the elements of a better civilization from Europe as 
will suffice to give to Asia in the time to come an aspect unknown 
to the past ? The signs which seem to bespeak the approach of 
such a change are many. Writing concerning India, Egypt, 
Mexico, and Peru, Mr. Buckle says: ‘ there have been generated 
“among them those habits of tame and servile submission, by 
‘ which, as we learn from history, they have always been charac- 
‘terized. For itis an undoubted fact that their annals furnish 
‘no instance of their having turned upon their rulers, no war of 
‘classes, no popular insurrections, not even one great popular 
‘ conspiracy. —(p. 73.) These sentences were going through the 
press while our great Indian mutiny was brewing. So is pro- 
phecy often confounded by history when the prophecy comes 
from no higher source than the inspiration of philosophy. 

But if Mr. Buckle’s speculations concerning the influence of 
climate and soil are found to consist in very wide conclusions 
drawn from very narrow premises, this is still more the case with 
his reasoning concerning the influence of what are called ‘ the 
Aspects of Nature.’ His theory on this point is thus stated :— 

‘So far as natural phenomena are concerned, it is evident that what- 
ever inspires feelings of terror, or of great wonder, and whatever excites 
in the mind an idea of the vague and uncontrollable, has a special 
tendency to influence the imagination, and to bring under its dominion 
the slower and more deliberate operations of the understanding. In 
such cases, Man, contrasting himself with the force and majesty of 
Nature, becomes painfully conscious of his own insignificance. A 
sense of inferiority steals over him. From every quarter innumerable 
obstacles hem him in, and limit his individual will. His mind, appalled 
by the indefined and the indefinable, hardly cares to scrutinize the details 
of which such imposing grandeur consists. On the other hand, where 
the works of Nature are small and feeble, Man regains confidence: he 
seems more able to rely on his own power; he can, as it were, pass 
through and exercise authority in every direction. And as the pheno- 
mena are more accessible, it becomes easier for him to experiment 
upon them, or to observe them with minuteness: an inquisitive and 
analytic spirit is encouraged, and he is tempted to generalize the ap- 
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pearances of Nature, and refer them to the laws by which they are 
governed.’ ‘It is in this way that the old tropical civilizations had 
to struggle with innumerable difficulties unknown to the temperate 
zone, where European civilization has long flourished. The devasta- 
tions of animals hostile to man, the ravages of hurricanes, tempests, 
earthquakes, and similar perils, constantly pressed upon them, and 
affected the tone of their natural character.’—pp. 109, 110, 114. 


Now we are not prepared to deny that where such natural 
phenomena exist it is easy to suppose that some such impression 
may be made by them. But there are two points which deserve 
consideration. First, the phenomena described are compa- 
ratively local ; only a small portion of the tropical populations 
could possibly be affected by them: and in the second place, the 
bad influence which Mr. Buckle attributes to them is not their 
only influence. The Sudra caste of India seem to be Mr. Buckle’s 
favourite type of the Asiatic character. But what proportion of 
that class can be supposed to have had the least familiarity with 
the grander scenes of nature? True, there are the sublime 
Himalaya mountains—but those mountains are placed as the 
great wall between the vast peninsula of Hindostan and the 
remote lands of Tartary and Mongolia. The Himalayas have 
exerted no more influence on nine-tenths of the people of Hin- 
dostan than the Pyrenees or the Alps, may be said to have ex- 
erted on the Dutch or the Norwegians. The same may be said 
of the Tauric mountains in their relation to the populations of 
the plains watered by the Indus, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. 
In Egypt, the appearances of the country include little to affect 
the imagination in any way, yet all the effects attributed by Mr. 
Buckle to what is not there, are found there. In Peru it is dif- 
ferent. There the grand in nature not only exists, but has ex- 
isted in close juxtaposition with the people. We may therefore 
conjecture—though we do not know it—that the influence from 
this source among the Peruvians was considerable. But it thus 
appears that over the tropical countries generally, the things 
which remain to inspire a special terror, are for the most part 
wild beasts, hurricanes, and earthquakes; and that the supersti- 
tions existing in those countries, with all the effects resulting 
from them, should be attributed wholly, or even mainly, to such 
influences, is in our judgment something almost incredible as 
coming from a philosopher. Assuredly we have here another 
huge conclusion founded on premises by no means adequate to 
sustain it. How the gods of Greece came to be so much more 
human than the gods of the orientalists, though as Herodotus 
tells us they were borrowed from them, is a topic which has 
tasked the ingenuity of some eminent scholars. The result of 
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their speculations is not very satisfactory, and we are far indeed 
from thinking that Mr. Buckle has solved the problem by re- 
minding us that the mountains and plains and rivers are smaller 
in Greece than in Asia. Some people have the grace to be 
thankful for small mercies; and a philosopher with a theory is 
often one of the most grateful of mortals for the smallest contri- 
bution that may be made in support of it. 

But it is not only true that Mr. Buckle ascribes to ‘the 
Aspects of Nature’ in tropical countries a greater amount of bad 
influence than can be reasonably attributed to them, the very 
phenomena he describes are often productive of good influences 
of which he makes no mention. The sublime heights and passes 
of the Tauric and Himalaya mountains may awaken the kind of 
awe which renders the mind susceptible of religious, and it may 
be of superstitious, impressions. But while Mr. Buckle is dis- 
coursing about the vastness of nature in such regions as com- 
pelling man to feel his littleness, and as thus schooling him 
through awe into abjectness, one cannot but call to mind the 
notorious fact that the manhood of mountaineers, in place of 
being everywhere a dwarfed and timid thing, has been every- 
where a manhood of the most buoyant and daring description. 
It was from those very heights and passes of which we have 
spoken, that the brave and skilful men of war descended from 
time to time into the fertile plains of the south, and having 
become victors have founded empires. The regions in which the 
people should, according to Mr. Buckle’s theory, be scared and 
enfeebled the most by the phantoms of superstition, are the 
regions in which they throw fear of that sort and every other 
most to the winds. In place of finding the special weakness of 
the Asiatic character where such influences prevail, it somehow 
happens that it is there we find its strength. 

The truth is, this whole subject—the influence of physical 
laws on national character is a very complex, a very intricate, 
and altogether a very difficult affair. The effects of those laws 
are so diverse, and the many causes which modify their action 
are so subtle in their working, that not only the learning, but 
the judgment necessary to reach any certain conclusion in respect 
to it are such as to discourage and almost to forbid investiga- 
tion. Mr. Buckle has no faith in a providence in the scriptural 
and real sense of that term. ‘The Creator, if there be one, has 
placed man and the universe face to face, and there he has left them. 
The chief end of man is to use mental laws so as to understand, 
and as far as possible to control physical laws. It is natural 
that a man whose belief is of this sort should endeavour to make 


the best of his isolated and forlorn condition, studying to know ° 
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whatever his knowing faculties may reveal to him, seeing he can 
hope for nothing higher. In this spirit Mr. Buckle proceeds to 
his task—not so John Milton :— 
* And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou know’st ; Thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 

Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.’ 


We regret the total absence of this reverential temper in the 
volume before us. Nature being Mr. Buckle’s only source of 
light, he has expected much from it—more than he has realized. 
As if in rebuke of his presumption his every second step is left 
to be a false one. He would resolve all the moral mysteries of 
existence into merely natural laws, and then say—that is enough. 
Poor humanity—this is but a sorry gospel for thee! 

We naturally shrink from a doctrine which makes the degraded 
state of any portion of our race the result of laws ‘utterly im- 
possible to resist’ (p. 73). But Mr. Buckle finds laws of this 
description not only in hot countries, but equally in cold coun- 
‘tries, and accounts almost everything as being in their hands 
even in the most temperate regions. Everywhere the forces of 
nature seem to be not so much for man as against him. The 
two come together, not so much to agree, as to be in perpetual 
strife. In some instances man seems not to struggle wholly in 
vain, but much more commonly he is vanquished, prostrated— 
miserably prostrated, and there is no help for him. But in all 
his abjectness he has his pleasing illusions—one especially. He 
thinks he is a free agent. It is a fond mistake. There are social 
laws which determine the amount of crime, the amount of suicide, 
and the amount of everything bad in any given state of society. 
Opposed to these general forces individual effort accomplishes 
nothing. The average of the obnoxious comes notwithstanding: 

To most of our readers this will be a hard saying. But is it 
true? We think not, and we have shown in part why we so 
think. We hold with those philosophers who regard the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will as a doctrine which—like the 
existence of an external world—can never be either proved or 
disproved. It must, however, be assumed as a postulate, if we 
are to have moral distinctions, a moral law, and a moral Ruler. 
It is the necessary relation of this truth to all higher truth that 
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gives us our nearest approach to proof concerning it. Opposed 
to this view come Mr. Buckle’s statistics—so many suicides, and 
sO many crimes, in a given time, and in given circumstances. 
How could this be from year to year, he inquires, except by means 
of a law which is not to be disturbed by individual volitions ? 
But the question to be determined is—were the individuals who 
make up those averages compelled so to do? ‘That a certain 
number of men in a certain community will be offenders may be 
predicted, but that certain persons will surely be of-that number, 
that cannot be predicted. So that there is a superficial view 
that may be taken of this subject, such as is presented in Mr. 
Buckle’s statistics ; and there is a deeper view that may be taken 
of it, and one which statistics can never be made to comprehend. 
And who can presume to say that the superficial view, which 
seems to favour the doctrine of necessity, may not be counter- 
balanced by the profounder elements which as certainly belong to 
this problem? How certain men have come to have a place in 
the category of offenders, while others whose antecedents seemed 
not long since to be no more favourable are not in it, is a ques- 
tion which no statistical tables, and no doctrine of chances, can 
answer ; and until that question is answered the point of indi- 
vidual liberty is untouched. With us it is not a small matter 
that in accepting Mr. Buckle’s doctrine we should feel bound to 
surrender the foundation, not only of morality, but of religion. 
No place would be consistently left for either. But we are not 
obliged to accept it. Its consequences warrant the firmest per- 
suasion as to its falsehood. It will soon be found that it is God, 

and not Destiny that is above us after all; and that the necessity 
laid on man that he should account himself a free agent, and 
that men should so account each other, is not a great lie, a lie 

which the Creator knows to be such, but with which he has not 

known howto dispense in attempting to set up a moral government! 


We now come to the next great principle in Mr. Buckle’s 
argument—viz., that all the progress possible to humanity must 
come from its progressive knowledge concerning physical and 
mental laws. It is, of course, admitted that civilization sup- 
poses virtue as well as knowledge. But the effects of moral 
feeling, as it has hitherto existed among men, have been so vari- 
able and- contradictory, as to be self-neutralizing. Moral feeling 
is thus made to be so dependent on knowledge, as to be in itself 
only a part of the civilization which comes purely and altogether 
from knowledge. 

But before entering on this topic, Mr. Buckle endeavours to 
put all our psychologists out of court in regard to matters of 
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history. ‘If we look at the history of the world as a whole,’ he 
writes, ‘the tendency has been, in Europe, to subordinate nature 
to man ; out of Europe, to subordinate man to nature’ (138). 
In Europe, accordingly, the study of man, that is, the study of 
the laws of mind, is the great prerequisite to the successful study 
of history. But the laws of mind in the individual and in the 
race being essentially the same, the student of mental science has 
been wont to suppose that his work should commence at home, 
and that he should look through the laws of his own mind to 
mind in general. ‘There cannot be a greater mistake,’ says 
Mr. Buckle. Such a mode of investigation has never led to a 
vestige of discovery in anything. In opposition to this concep- 
tion, he writes :— . 


‘ Everything we at present know, has been ascertained by studying 
phenomena, from which all casual disturbances having been removed, 
the law remains as a conspicuous residue. And this can only be done 
by observations so numerous as to eliminate the disturbances, or else 
by experiments so delicate as to isolate the phenomena. One of these 
conditions is essential to all inductive science; but neither of them 
does the metaphysician obey. To isolate the phenomena is for him an 
impossibility ; since no man, into whatever state of reverie he may be 
thrown, can entirely cut himself off from the influence of external 
events, which must produce an effect on his mind, even when he is 
unconscious of their presence. As to the other condition, it is by the 
metaphysician set at open defiance; for his whole system is based 
upon the supposition that, by studying a single mind, he can get the 
laws of all minds ; so that while he on the one handis unable to isolate 
his observations from disturbances, he, on the other. hand, refuses to 
adopt the only remaining precaution—he refuses so to enlarge his sur- 
vey as to eliminate the disturbances by which his observations are 
troubled.’—144. 


The meaning of Mr. Buckle, if we separate it from the philo- 
sophical and obscure language in which it is clothed, would seem 
to be—that the philosopher who reasons thus from his own mind 
to all mind, does not sufficiently remember what is peculiar to 
his own mind from temperament and circumstances, and what is 
more or less peculiar to all minds from endless differences of that 
nature. He does not go the way to distinguish between the 
laws of mind which do not change, and the differences in mind, 
and in the circumstances which affect mind, and which are always 
changing. Now there is some ground for exception of this 
nature to the speculations of such lofty a priori philosophers as 
Fichte and Vico, who take upon them to predict what the course 
of civilization must be from what they find the laws of their own 
mind to be. But to apply such a representation to psychologists 
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in general, is not to describe their speculations, but to caricature 
them. Dugald Stewart and John Locke, cited as examples of 
men dealing with the laws of mind after this manner, never so 
dealt with them. They both knew, indeed, that it is only through 
a knowledge of our own mind that our knowledge of mind at all 
becomes possible. But such men have always known that in the 
condition and adjustment of faculties in each mind, and in the 
experiences affecting it, there must be peculiarity, and that these 
endless peculiarities have to be remembered in all reasoning con- 
cerning the action of mind in its aggregates. In fact, the sole 
difference between Mr. Buckle and his predecessors on this point 
is, that he has received some light from statistics which they did 
not possess—a light, we may add, which has sometimes led him 
astray. Mr. Hume was both a metaphysician and a historian. 
In common with John Locke and Dugald Stewart, he supposed 
that, ‘by studying a single mind,’ something might be learnt 
concerning ‘ the laws of all minds ;’ but will it be pretended that. 
he did not endeavour to distinguish between the settled ‘ phe- 
nomena’ of mind and its ‘casual disturbances?’ In fact, this 
frequent assumption of an all but unprecedented sagacity in dis- 
cussing such topics, where little of anything of the sort has any 
existence, is one of the most unpleasant features of this book. 
We suppose that Mr. Hume knew how to detect the differences 
of characters, both in individuals and classes, quite as well as 
Mr. Buckle ; and what was that but to work in the vein of dis- 
tinguishing between the laws of mind, and what Mr. Buckle 
deseribes as the ‘ casual disturbances’ of those laws ? 

But Mr. Buckle has not yet done with the metaphysicians. 
They have, he states, two methods of inquiry, the transcendental 
and the sensational. Separately, neither of these can lead to any 
valuable result ; and there is no mediating between them. The 
alleged origin of our idea of space is given as an illustration of 
the irreconcilable variance between these two schools. But this 
supposed variance is greatly exaggerated. The idea of illimitable 
space, says the transcendentalist, is a necessary idea of the human 
mind. Be it so, says-the sensationalist ; but the human mind, as 
we know it, comes into possession of its first idea of space 
through experience. Here is the real sum of the difference 
between these disputants. It is no difference about capacity at 
all, nor about necessity at all, it is purely a difference as to how 
this necessary action of capacity comes into play. Here, 
assuredly, there is room fora mediating judgment, for there is 
nothing necessarily at variance between the two lines of thought. 
Kant may affirm, never so emphatically, that our idea of space 
is a necessary idea; but he affirms also, that our knowledge in 
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this respect, and in all respects, ‘begins in sensation.’ What is 
true as to the idea of space, is true as to our ideas of cause, 
duration, and personal identity. All these ideas may have been 
made necessary by ‘the original constitution of the mind ;’ but 
the mind, as we know it, is lodged in a body, and as a matter of 
history it is awakened to its first ideas, in regard to those objects, 
by the senses, though the knowledge which thus -begins in 
‘sensation’ is taken up to be further developed by ‘ reflection.’ 
In ‘short, this attempt to put the students of mental science wholly 
aside by putting them at loggerheads, is a convenient bit of 
artifice. Neither of the two schools is fairly represented; and 
for anything Mr. Buckle has written, their labours may be far 
from useless. Each of these schools is in some respects a 
complement to the other, and the most we can say of Mr. Buckle’s 
statistics is, that they may be something of a complement to both. 
Our evidence concerning the laws of mind must come from 
different sources. It is a mistake to suppose that one source can 
supply all we want. 

Mr. Buckle appeals to statistical returns in regard to the com- 
parative number of male and female births in illustration of his 
views. Physiologists have searched for the physical cause of 
these differences. But so long as they restricted their inquiries 
to separate bodies, says Mr. Buckle, just as metaphysicians have 
restricted their inquiries to separate minds, the former laboured 
with as little success as the latter. Now, however, the careful 
register of births has settled the question. We know that, in 
round numbers, the births are as twenty-one boys to every twenty 
girls. But Mr. Buckle does not sufficiently remember that the 
search of the physiologists was for a law, and that these tables 
give us no law, they simply give us the effects of law. All men 
knew pretty well before that the comparative births were nearly 
equal. These tables, accordingly, with their ‘round numbers,’ 
have really added very little to our knowledge. Beside which, 
who does not see that our power to mark processes in these two 
cases is so widely different that no fair comparison can be made 
between them? What can be more open to inspection and 


scrutiny than a man’s own mind? Mr. Buckle’s statistics, 


whether of births or crimes, give us certain results, but the laws 
from which those results come have their seat in the separate 
persons who are subject to them; and to those separate persons 
we must go, if we would learn what the law really is, and how to 
check its tendencies where they are bad, or how to strengthen 
them where they are good. The whole comes from the parts, and 
it is only by dealing with the particular that we can hope to 
affect the aggregate. God forbid that we should be disposed to 
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accept these tabular returns on moral subjects as indicating laws 
which it is impossible to resist. In the volume before us they 
are viewed too much in that light; but such a feeling is to be 
expected where the mind is more occupied with vast general laws, 
real or supposed, than with individual responsibility. It is a z 
tendency of this sort which, in the history of superstition, has H 
made so much of the elemental powers of nature, and so little 3 
of man. In such speculations man goes down everywhere he 
beneath the wheels of the resistless machinery which passes over il 
him. Mr. Buckle’s speculations have too much of this old | ij ‘ 


oriental cast about them. ‘The transition has been easy from the 
recognition of his great forces to the worship of them. t 

Having exposed, as he thinks, the weakness of the course ’ 
pursued by the psychologists, Mr. Buckle proceeds to show the a 

better pretensions of his own. ‘The manner in which, by the | 
application of this method, the laws of mental progress may ie 
be most easily discovered,’ is the point to be settled. The following ‘ mei tl 
passage explains the comparative relation of this method to the Pai || 
two great causes of social progress—viz., intelligence and : oe 
morality :— 

‘Tf, in the first place, we ask what this progress is, the answer seems 
very simple: that it is a twofold progress, moral and intellectual: the 
first having more immediate relation to our duties, the second to our ail: 
knowledge. This is a classification which has been frequently laid | 
down, and with which most persons are familiar. And so far as ~ 
history is a narrative of results, there can be no doubt that the divi- 
sion is perfectly accurate. There can be no doubt that a people are 
not really advancing, if, on the one hand, their increasing ability is 
accompanied by increasing vice, or if, on the other hand, while they are 
becoming more virtuous, they likewise become more ignorant. This 
double movement, moral and intellectual, is essential to the very idea 
of civilization, and includes the entire theory of mental progress. To 
be willing to perform our duty is the moral part; to know how to per- 
form it is the intellectual part; while the closer these two parts are 
knit together, the greater the harmony with which they work; and 
the more accurately the means are adapted to the end, the more com- 
pletely will the scheme of our life be accomplished, and the more 
securely shall we lay a foundation for the future advancement of 
mankind. 

‘A question now arises of great moment, namely, which of these 
two parts or elements of mental progress is the most important. For 
the progress itself being the result of their united action, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain which of them works more powerfully, in order # : 
that we may subordinate the inferior element to the superior one. If 4) 
the advance of civilization, and the general happiness of mankind, ; 

depend more on their moral feelings than on their knowledge, we i 
must of course measure the progress of society by those feelings; 
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while if, on the other hand, it depends principally on their knowledge, 
we must take as our standard the amount and success of their intel- 
lectual activity. As soon as we learn the relative energy of these two 
components, we shall treat them according to the usual jan of inves- 
tigating truth; that is to say, we shall look at the product of their 
joint action as obeying the laws of the more powerful agent, whose 
operations are casually disturbed by the inferior laws of the minor 
agent.’ —pp. 158, 159. 


The italics in this passage are our own. The first passage so 
marked seems to promise something better than we find in the 
conclusion, for in the conclusion, as we have seen, Mr. Buckle 
not only finds in this comparison that the law of intelligence is 
‘the more powerful,’ but that the effect of the minor law, the law 
of morality, amounts to nothing better than ‘ casual disturbance.’ 
In one line morality is admitted as ‘ essential to the very idea of 
civilization,’ and in another, in the same page, it is known merely 
as a cause of ‘disturbance’ to the one law from which all progress 
must arise. To write thus is not to write very intelligibly. But 
Mr. Buckle has no suspicion of deficiency in this respect. ‘ These 
conclusions,’ he writes, ‘are no doubt very unpalatable, and what 
‘ makes them peculiarly offensive is that itis impossible to refute 
‘ them, for the deeper we penetrate into this question, the more 
‘clearly shall we see the superiority of intellectual acquisitions 
“over moral feeling.’ (166.) To feel that certain conclusions are 
very unpalatable, and that at the same time we cannot refute 
them, is no doubt very unpleasant. We do not feel, however, 
for the present, that Mr. Buckle has inflicted any such unplea- 
santness upon us. 

It is to be remembered that intellect is in itself a purely 
motiveless power. From its own nature no inducement to action 
can ever come. Existing alone it never would act. The emo- 
tional susceptibilities of spiritual beings, and in the case of men 
the appetites as well as the emotions, are the sources of all 
activity. The desires of men are the wings which prompt them 
to all their movements. It may be true that the beneficial action 
of our desires supposes the presence of intelligence; but it is no 
less true that we cannot conceive of the intellect as acting at all 
apart from the presence of these desires and their antecedent 
action. To speak of the intellect as the sole cause of human 
progress while it is certain that it would be no cause at all were 
it not acted upon by other causes, is to talk not a little paradoxi- 
cally. Enumerate all the benefits that intelligence may be said 
to have conferred, and we have then to mark that no one of 
these benefits would the intellect have conferred, had it not been 
stimulated to action by causes anterior to itself, and in a sense 
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master to itself. Were we disposed to place paradox against 
paradox, we might affirm, according to Mr. Buckle’s method, 
that the ‘more powerful’ cause of civilization is desire, for it is 
older than every other, and brings every other into play. But 
does any man need to be reminded of what desire would be 
without intelligence ? No, no more than any man needs to be 
reminded of what intelligence would be without desire. 

Mr. Buckle will probably be prepared to say, admitting all 
this, the intellect when once brought into action seizes the 
sceptre, and acquits itself as a sovereign. It may seem to be 
called forth as a servant, but it soon becomes master, and even 
the causes which evoked it sink into subordination at its bid- 
ding. But is the case really so? We think not. 

It is not only true that spiritual things will only be discerned 
by spiritual men, it is no less true that moral truth will never be 
seen in its real significance by men of low moral feeling. Even 
yet, the intellect has its dependencies as well as its power. The 
time, in fact, never comes in which the relation between feeling 
and intellect ceases to be reciprocal. In regard to moral truth 
the heart continues to be as great a discoverer as the head. It 
is often with men, as it is commonly with women, that intuitive 
feeling leads to truth much more directly and surely than the 
intricate processes of the reason. We know that men are often 
worse than their principles, it would be sad if they could at no 
time be better; and the man who is better than his principles to- 
day, is in the way to have better principles to-morrow. We are 
firm believers in the profound wisdom of the saying, ‘if a man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.’ All Mr. Buckle’s discovery, therefore, about the depen- 
dence of moral feeling on intelligence is beside the matter. No 
man. of sense ever doubted it. Without intelligence moral feeling 
could not exist; but when this feeling and the intellect once 
begin to act, the action between the two continues to be that of 
action and reaction. To represent moral feeling as though it 
were mere feeling is to mislead. Itis never so. Conscience is 
the term we use to denote that special kind of intelligence by 
which such feeling is always regulated. When we speak of an 
‘enlightened’ conscience, we speak of a conscience stored with 
the kind of truth proper to it. There is no combination of 
influences in the human soul more beautiful than that which 
Mr. Buckle overlooks when he makes even moral truth to bea 
simple product of the intellect. But for the moral nature of the 
man the intellect could never know what moral truth means. It 
is the delicate, but real and inevitable blending of the intelligence 
and sympathy of the soul in relation to all such questions that 
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constitutes the basis of its responsibility. It may be true that 
the great principles of morality are few and immutable, and that 
no great addition has been made to them since their announce- 
ment in the remote ages of the world. But what those principles 
really include, how to see and appreciate all their finer elements, 
and where and how they should be applied—these considerations 
present a field in which every man feels he has much to learn, 
and in which society has much to learn, and in this direction the 
intellect, so long as it is alone, remains stationary. It is not in 
its nature that it should move a step. The principles of morality, 
like the laws of nature, have been the same from the beginning ; 
but man’s apprehension of the laws of nature has not been 
always the same, nor has his apprehension of the principles of 
morality been the same. The power to discern the deeper mean- 
ing of a moral precept, and the disposition to obey it, come from 
the moral side of our nature. The great want of the world is 
not so much more knowledge, as the disposition to make a better 
use of the knowledge of which it is possessed. There is room 
for all men to become in this respect what a few men only have 
been, and there is room for the few of the future to be wiser than 
the few of the past. All moral progress is of this complexion ; 
it is a progress of the sympathy as truly as of the intelligence. 
The two go together, but the intelligence depends largely on the 
sympathy. It is with the principles of morals as with the prin- 
ciples of taste—men are educated into them. They are before all 
alike, but they are not seen alike by all. It is not thus with 
natural science, where the intellect alone is concerned; the as- 
sumption accordingly that moral truths are ‘stationary,’ and so 
can be no cause of ‘ progress,’ is untenable. In a sense they are 
so, but in a very important sense, and in a sense bearing strongly 
-on this subject, they are not so. 

But these more profound relations of his subject are utterly 
ignored by Mr. Buckle. He has no faith in the progressive 
morality of the race. Knowledge will increase. This will show 
increasingly that virtue, as it is called, is economical, and that 
vice, as it is called, is costly. As this selfish arithmetic shall 
advance towards maturity, the conduct accounted virtuous will 
become more common, and the conduct accounted vicious will 
become more rare. But men will not in reality be more moral. 
There will be progress, but it will not consist in improved moral 
feeling; it will consist simply in a more expert power of calcula- 
tion upon questions of gain and loss. In support of this repre- 
sentation, which Mr. Buckle may well describe as ‘ very unpala- 
table,’ our attention is directed to the history of religious 
‘persecution and the history of war. There is less persecution 
and less war than formerly. But this chunge has not come 
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because men are morally better than they were. Nothing of the 
sort. Circumstances have arisen to show that such usages are 
troublesome, costly, do not yield any adequate return. Hence 
the disposition to avoid them. It is not that improved feeling 
has prepared men for seeing more clearly the injustice and 
inhumanity of such customs. 

But how does Mr. Buckle attempt to sustain his position in 
regard to persecution? Moral sincerity, he alleges, is no security 
against persecution; it rather ensures it. Among the Roman 
emperors, the most virtuous, such as Marcus Aurelius, were the 
most disposed towards that use of their power. So in the 
history of Spain and of other countries. Now this is a grave 
fact, and must be freely admitted. But the inferences which Mr. 
Buckle deduces from it are not so certain. One of these, as we 
have said, is, ‘that the great antagonist of intolerance is not 
humanity, but knowledge.’ What the knowledge is which has 
done so much more than humanity towards abating this evil, we 
are not told. The knowledge meant, we suppose, is that general 
knowledge, which has tended so strongly in recent times to 
depress the power of the priest, and to elevate the power of the 
magistrate—giving a greater influence to the natural sentiments 
of men, at the cost of the restrictions so long imposed upon them 
by ecclesiastical authority. But what have we in the growing 
power of the natural sentiments of man, as man, but the growing 
powers of moral feeling? We must confess we do not envy 
the man who can affect to separate between the accidents of 
- natural knowledge in this case, and the operations of moral 
feeling, so as to say inthe most absolute terms, that all has come 
from the former cause, and really nothing from the latter. For 
our part, we could by no means take upon us to say from which 
source the greater influence has come; we only feel sure that 
they must have acted together, and that the product is their joint 
product. Mr. Buckle, however, insists that men see no more of 
the wickedness of persecution now than in former times. They 
are not at all more virtuous, they are only more calculating. 
But who will believe him? Who can fail to regret that such a 
mind, to bolster up its own sickly theories, should be disposed 
in this manner to attribute everything elevated in the history of 
our nature, not merely to one simple quality, but to a quality 
destitute of all nobleness ? 

Every one knows that in physics, phenomena which are’ 
always changing, are governed by laws which do not change ; 
and that seeming irregularities, which proceed from lesser laws, 
are controlled into ultimate regularity by greater. But the 
attempts which have been made by the Germans to transfer this 
method of reasoning from physics to metaphysics, and from 
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nature to society, have led to much castle-building, and to very 
little truth. The cases are many in which we cannot reason 
safely from the laws of matter to those of mind, and this is one 
of them. The extravagance to which a disposition to reason 
after this manner has led Mr. Buckle is almost incredible. For 
let it be for a moment ceded to him that knowledge is ‘ more 
powerful’ as an agent of civilization than moral feeling—does it 
follow that moral feeling does nothing because it does not do 
everything—or that it does not do the lesser part because it does 
not do the greater. Yet, strange to say, Mr. Buckle’s whole 
theory requires that you should cede him this inference. Deny 
him this, and the whole fabric he has reared tumbles to the 
ground. An artist mixes yellow and blue upon his pallet to make 
a green. The green required is a dark green, in which the blue 
predominates. Are we to say, because the blue predominates 
in that green, that the yellow did nothing towards making it ? 
Or inverse the proportions. The green required is a light 
green, in which the yellow predominates. Are we now to 
say because the yellow predominates in that green, the blue 
does nothing towards making it? A fabric is wrought up 
from threads of many colours, but the ‘more powerful’ colour, 
when the whole is seen at a distance, is red. Should we here 
say that the red alone has made that colour, and infer that 
the other colours, seeing they are subordinate, have done 
nothing towards making it? Mr. Buckle may discourse for 
ever about fluctuating phenomena as subject to fixed laws, 
and the apparently irregular as subject to the regular, but the 
common-sense view of such facts will remain undisturbed ; and 
unpalatable as such an assertion may be, we venture to affirm 
that his attempt to connect such reasoning with the subjects of 
which he treats in this volume will be so much wasted ingenuity. 
Mr. Buckle assumes that wars have been less frequent in recent 
times than in past ages. But inasmuch as all comparisons of 
this nature must cover large spaces of time, there is room to 
question what is here taken for granted. There is also abundant 
room to question whether war be the unmixed evil which Mr 
Buckle supposes. Every man deserving the name of a thinker, 
we should have thought, must be aware that war may have its 
mission for good as well as evil. Often it prevents much good, 
and inflicts much evil; but there are cases in which it prevents 
evil, and confers good. It would not be difficult to show that a 
people may evince a thorough distaste for war from tendencies so 
low, sensual, selfish, and corrupt, that even a state of war would 
be an improvement on a form of civilization so contemptible 
and putrid. But let these things pass. 

In attempting to show that war has been diminished by the 
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increase of knowledge, and not by improved moral feeling, Mr. 
Buckle appeals to facts which are supposed to warrant that 
opinion. He reminds us that, as knowledge increases, the in- 
tellectual classes become strong at the cost of the military class. 
With this change come manufactures, trade, commerce, law, 
literature, science, philosophy, diplomacy. All these bring, 
more or less, of a pacific influence. Now the assumption of our 
author at this point is, that all these new influences come into 
play purely from intellectual, and not at all from moral causes. 
But how few will be prepared to believe this? Every thoughtful 
man, rejoins Mr. Buckle, ought to believe it, for I am prepared 
to show that the great cause of this change may be seen in the 
invention of gunpowder, in the progress of political economy, 
and in locomotion by steam. The invention of gunpowder in- 
creased the complication and cost of the military art. Soldiering, 
in place of being a part of every man’s education, passed by 
degrees into the hands of mercenaries and of standing armies. 
Thus labour was divided, and the bulk of the people were no 
longer diverted from civil pursuits by military exercises ; and so 
pacific tastes and occupations gained upon the warlike. Political 
economy tended to the same result by showing how much more 
nations might hope to gain by commercial interchange than by 
international strife. Now need we say that all these points may 
be ceded, and nothing be done towards establishing Mr. Buckle’s 
theory. That the increase of the intellectual and industrial 
classes is favourable to peace, and that the progress of intelligence 
is favourable to that increase, no man will hesitate to admit. 
The point needing proof is, that this change has come wholly 
from the causes mentioned, and in no degree because men have 
learnt to reason more generously, and to feel more humanely, in 
regard to war. By this time our readers will not expect us to say 
that Mr. Buckle has given us this proof. He has done nothing 
of the kind. The same remark is applicable to his observations 
concerning the social influence of locomotion by steam. No one 
questions the reality of that influence. It works with the better 
moral feeling of society, it does not preclude it; it would not be 
what it is without it. To say that international prejudice is 
weakened, and that international good-feeling is strengthened, 
by such means, and to say in the same breath, that this good 
feeling has nothing to do with social progress—what is this? Is 
it not to offend against common sense? Apart from causes 
beyond the intellect, the world would never have known what 
locomotion means. 

One grand maxim with Mr. Buckle is, that ‘the totality of 
human actions’ comes from the ‘totality of human knowledge’— 
that is, the good or bad of society at large comes from the know- 
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ledge or ignorance of society at large. But how has it come to 
pass that the totality of knowledge has never been greater in the 
history of the greatest civilizations than at the moment when 
those civilizations have begun to decay, and have sunk into ruin? 
It was thus, not merely with the old Egyptiaw and Asiatic civili- 
zations, but equally so with those of Greece and Rome. It will 
be in vain for Mr. Buckle to say it happened from this cause or 
that, for upon his principle there should not have been any causes 
in existence equal to such effects. All that those civilizations 
became, they became, according to Mr. Buckle, from the totality 
of their knowledge. Knowledge, moreover, is said to possess 
this special advantage—once possessed it is never lost. It must 
not only continue, it is in its nature that it should grow. Never- 
theless, here are civilizations which this one agency—knowledge, 
has created, civilizations which retain this agency in its full 
vigour, and which one after the other sink into disorder, and 
return almost to barbarism. Mr. Buckle ridicules the idea of a 
progressive effect from a stationary cause. Has he no ridicule to 
bestow on the idea of an effect which retrogrades while its cause 
dves not retrograde, but ought to be progressive? Our own old- 
fashioned way of looking at such matters leaves the case without 
difficulty. We should say that the moral culture of those nations 
did not keep pace with their general culture, and that thus the 
luxuries and effeminacy which they might otherwise have resisted, 
gained ascendancy over them, in defiance of all that the totality 
of their knowledge might have been expected to do for them. 

But Mr. Buckle is not content to deal in this manner with the 
principles of morality, he so deals with very much beside. Reli- 
gion, literature, and government, all have their place in the same 
category of the incapables. The ministers of religion, literary 
men, and statesmen, may imagine themselves great functionaries 
in the work of civilization. But it is all an illusion. The special 
work of those several classes has, in fact, no relation to that 
result. They do not give existence to civilization, it is civiliza- 
tion which gives existence to them. In this grave argument 
they find their place as effects, not at all as causes. 

With regard to systems of religion, no sensible man will deny 
that they receive much of their complexion, for better or worse, 
from the state of society with which they become associated. 
Christianity itself has no doubt received a strong impress from 
the character of the communities by which it has been embraced, 
so much so that no man should be accounted competent to write 
the history of the Christian church, without being competent to 
write the history of society in relation to it. There needs not be 
any great parade of philosophy to settle matters thus far. But 
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this does nothing for the case of Mr. Buckle. The question to 

- be settled is this—has all the good which seems to have come 
from the influence of religion been so neutralised by the bad 
which has come from that source, that religion, on the whole, 
has strictly speaking done nothing towards the civilization of 
mankind? This question also divides itself into two parts—a 
part having respect to the extra-christian systems, and a part 
having respect to Christianity itself. We shall not take up this 
inquiry as it relates to the extra-christian systems, but shall look 
to it as it may be supposed to affect the claims of Christianity. 

The substance of Mr. Buckle’s reasoning on this point goes 
within a small compass. It is, that no people will ever invent or 
receive a religion that is much better than themselves. Should 
it be much above their own level, if they seem to embrace it, 
they will soon bring it to that level. Here also there is a 
measure of truth, but it is far—very far from being the whole 
truth. 

In affirming so emphatically and repeatedly that the people 
who adopt an enlightened religion must so do as the effect of an 
enlightenment which they have derived from some other source, 
Mr. Buckle tacitly assumes that no religious system can become 
in itself an educator. Knowledge, in the purely secular sense 
in which Mr. Buckle uses that term, may suffice to make one 
religious system better than another, but it will be in vain to 
look to any system of religion as a source of knowledge. We 
need not attempt to expose the inconsistency of this view, nor to 
show its unfairness even towards the better systems of heathen- 
ism. Towards Christianity it is worse than unfair. Christianity, 
in the estimation of the Christian, is the matter of a divine reve- 

lation. As such it of course reveals something. It not only 
settles by an authority of its own, truths which before were much 
open to debate, but it announces facts which could not otherwise 
have been known, and those facts are all so many embodiments 
of new truth. The immortality of the soul, a future state of 
rewards and punishments, the wonderful medium through which 
forgiveness of sin and regenerating grace are said to come to 
men; the pattern of perfect manhood in the great Author of the 
gospel; the Christian’s hope which looks to nothing less than a 
participation in that divine nature; and the sense of individual 
responsibility, irrespective of magistrate or priest, which Chris- 
tianity inculeates—all these are conceptions which do assuredly 
take with them of themselves an educating and elevating power 
of a high order. Be it so, that among the communities which 
have embraced Christianity, few have embraced it in anything 
like its primitive simplicity and beauty—we still venture to assert 
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that where embraced even in its most deteriorated form, it has 
been, in one way and another, a more powerful instrument of 
instruction and civilization than any of the agencies which have 
worked along with it. In saying this we do not forget Mr. 
Buckle’s description of the ignorance and superstitions of the 
Middle Ages. We only remember that Mr. Buckle gives us 
nothing beyond the dark side of that picture, and we have to 
ask what that age would have been without the Christianity it 
professed, corrupt as that Christianity was? To be obliged 
to admit that scientific truths may teach, while moral and reli- 
gious ideas may not, would be humiliating enough even though 
we had no better light than our own moral and religious nature 
to guide us. For that would be to degrade our moral and reli- 
gious capabilities below the power of the intellect, which has 
nothing either moral or religious in it. But to take this view of 
the condition of humanity, while professing to receive Christianity 
as the substance of a divine revelation, would be monstrous. 
Revelation is a revelation of truth, but of truth which, in this 
view, has no power either to improve or to enlighten ! 

Let us take an illustration on this point from our own history. 
When Gregory the Great sent Augustine and his monks to 
Anglo-Saxon Britain, he sent with them the Christianity which 
then obtained in Rome. It was Christianity such as Rome and 
the age had made it, neither better nor worse. Let it be 
admitted that the impress which Rome had given to this religion 
was in many respects bad, and that the impression made upon it 
afterwards by the Anglo-Saxons was in many respects bad. 
Still, it was something greatly better than Rome would otherwise 
have possessed, and greatly better than anything the Anglo- 
Saxons would otherwise have possessed. It substituted much of 
the teaching of the New Testament for the lessons of the Edda, 
the heaven of the gospels for the halls of Valhalla, and the spirit 
of Christ for the spirit of Odin. It brought motives from the 
next world to the side of the industries and peaceful occupations 
of the present. It gave the rude settlers among whom it sought 
a home the first elements of art and literature. The slow esta- 
blishment, and the subsequent feuds, of the Heptarchy, and, 
above all, the ravages of the Danes, were formidable hindrances 
to the progress of civilization. But the rule of Alfred and 
Athelstan was the rule of able and civilized men, if compared 
with any of the men of theirtimes. In all this, however, religion 
had been the great element of progress, and the ministers of reli- 
gion had been our sole educators. Some of these teachers were 
no doubt ambitious men, most were superstitious, but all were 
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nevertheless educators. The idea of a layman as a teacher, 
either in science or letters, had no place in men’s thoughts in 
those days. The England which became so tempting a prize to 
the Normans, was England, for the most part, as these eccle- 
siastical influences had made it. Praise is due to the aptness 
and genius of the pupils, but efficiency there supposes efficiency 
elsewhere. Long after the Conquest, what scientific or literary 
intelligence the country possessed, was almost wholly in the 
hands of the ecclesiastics. So it continued until Oxford and 
Cambridge became famous as seats of learning. In England, as 
over the whole of Europe, establishments of that nature owed 
their origin to the clergy. Laymen after a time imitated the 
conduct of the more wealthy ecclesiastics in endowing colleges, 
but down to the sixteenth century nearly all the teachers in those 
establishments were men separated to religious functions—clergy- 
men, monks, or friars. What had been preserved from the wreck 
of the ancient civilization was preserved by such men. From 
their labours the mind of modern Europe received the first 
impulse in the path of her civilization. With all their faults, the 
clergy of those times were, in a thousand ways, the humane, and 
often the only possible mediators, between rude military chiefs 
and a subject people. The extinction, first of slavery, and then 
of serfdom, was mainly their work. The Christian estimate of 
man in any form of it is incompatible with such institutions. 
What is true in all these respects of England, is true to a large 
extent of the greater part of Europe; and it is in the face 
of such facts that Mr. Buckle insists that religion should not 
be reckoned among the causes of civilization. 

Mr. Buckle, indeed, says:—‘ The system of morals pro- 
‘ pounded in the New Testament contained no maxims which 
* had not been previously enunciated ; and that some of the most. 
* beautiful passages in the Apostolic writings are quotations from 
‘ pagan authors is well known to every scholar—to assert that 
‘ Christianity communicated to man moral truths previously 
‘ unknown, argues on the part of the assertors either gross igno- 
‘ rance or wilful fraud..—p. 164. The ‘ most beautiful passages 
‘ in the Apostolic writings, quoted from pagan authors, are three 
in number, and of these only one, that cited on Mars Hill, has 
any marked significance, or the least claim to be described by 
the term ‘ beautiful.’ But this whole passage is a rhetorical out- 
burst of passion and prejudice. It belongs neither to history nor to 
philosophy. It betrays the animus, we fear, which has been too 
commonly present with the author in the prosecution of his 
inquiries. That many pious men greatly underrate the ethical 
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theories of the better class of Greek speculators is no doubt true, 
but we know of nothing worse in the pages of any avowed infidel 
than is the attempt to dispose of Christianity after this fashion. 

Further—the intellectual revolution of the sixteenth century 
was nowhere more conspicuous than in Italy. But in Italy that 
revolution was simply intellectual—it was not religious, and it 
has left that country as unsettled, unhappy, and abject as before. 
North of the Alps and of the Pyrenees, especially in Germany, 
Holland, and England, that revolution was not simply intel- 
lectual, it was mainly religious. In all these countries the 
change produced has amounted to a national regeneration. 
Nothing has remained as it was. Still, we are told that religion 
ought not to be classed among the causes of national progress. 
It is clear, however, from these instances, that knowledge, in Mr. 
Buckle’s sense, may exist apart from religious thought and be 
powerless, and that it may exist along with such thought and 
prove to be all but iiresistible. It is in vain to attribute this 
failure in Italy and elsewhere to minor causes—the ‘ more power- 
ful’ cause which should have made all causes do its bidding has 
been there and has not so done. England, which was much less 
under the influence of this ‘ more powerful’ cause than Jtaly, has 
achieved greatly more in the race of civilization. How has this 
happened? We can answer this question, but Mr. Buckle has no 
consistent way of so doing. Of the part which religious thought 
has had to play in our later history we need not speak. Even 
Hume admits, as every one knows, that if England has liberties 
at all, she owes them to her religious men—to men who com- 
mitted themselves to the grand struggle for freedom with a 
seriousness, a conscientiousness, and a spirit of self-sacrifice 
which nothing but religion could have inspired. To write con- 
cerning religion and religious men as Mr. Buckle has done, in 
the face of such facts, is not only to be untrue to history, it is to 
be unjust to some of the noblest qualities of our nature, and to 
betray an amount of prejudice incompatible with anything like 
the true spirit of philosophy. Mr. Buckle may not understand 
it, but it is not the less true, that of all the motives that may 
dispose a man to be the best that he may be, and to do the best 
that he may do, the religious motive is the strongest. In its 
healthy state it includes all other inducement to action, and its 
own higher inducement beside. The religious not only accepts 
the secular, but consecrates it, and gives it a special power by 
making it sacred. 

Mr. Buckle’s reasoning concerning literature is the counterpart 
of his reasoning concerning religion. It is not at all better— 
and it could hardly be worse. Acquaintance with physical and 
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moral laws, he writes, is alone entitled to the name of knowledge, 
and literature has its uses in so far as it conserves or communi- 
cates that knowledge, but no further. Such knowledge does not 
belong to literature. Literature must receive it from society, and 
all it may do is to give back to society what it has borrowed from 
that source. What belongs to literature as such is often absurd, 
false, and mischievous, and the discernment which qualifies a man 
to see this material as it is cannot come from literature, it must 
come from knowledge, and knowledge must be derived from 
sources quite apart from literature. So does Mr. Buckle dispose 
of everything that has to do with imagination, sensibility, and 
taste—of the esthetic side of humanity entirely. Galileo and 
Bacon did something. To part with Milton, or even with Shak- 
speare, would be no great loss. If the works of such men prove 
nothing, they are nothing. We surely need say no more to ex- 
pose this narrow and unhappy mode of estimating human nature. 
In fact, Mr. Buckle has nothing to do with man as man. That 
he may found theories on one part of human nature he virtually 
ignores every other part of it. He must have effects which are 
supposed to come from one single power of the soul. He has 
no taste for what is supposed to come from all its powers com- 
bined. The human intellect is a piece of machinery, operating 
according to law; but all beside in human nature is variable, so 
much disturbing force, to be regulated and subdued by one master 
force. The aim, accordingly, of this worship of intellect, is not 
towards harmony, but towards despotism. One faculty, without 
anything of taste, morality, or religion to guide it, is to have 
taste, morality, and religion wholly at its pleasure. We are aware 
that this language must sound like caricature. But there is no 
particle of caricature in it, if Mr. Buckle’s maxims concerning 
the exclusive province of the intellect in the work of civilization 
be just. It is the sober truth. But what God has joined toge- 
ther no man can thus put asunder. The fullest development of 
humanity will not come from intellect alone, nor from moral, or 
religious, or esthetic feeling taken alone. It must come from the 

conjoint action of all these. By the word consciousness, we do 

not mean any separate faculty of the mind, but the mind itself 
in the act we denote by that term. So by the word intuition, we 

do not mean any distinct power of the soul, nor any mere feel- 

ing, but an act of the mind which results more or less from the 

exercise of its general capacity and culture, whatever that may 

be. Even intuitive belief, accordingly, is belief for a reason, and 

intuitive feeling is feeling for a reason—though the combinations 

in the process which gives the basis of the reasonable at such 

moments, are much too subtle, and too intimately blended to- 
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gether, to be more than vaguely apprehended. From such acts 
of the mind we receive all the richer products of genius. In 
such products the mind of the gifted man is before us, not in the 
narrowness of a single faculty, but in its varied breadth and 
power. Humanity thus viewed is a noble instrument, made up 
of many parts, all capable of vibrating in the richest harmony, 
and of giving forth to the ear, not one ever-recurring note, but 
all the conceivable wonders of musical combinations. Or it may 
be compared to the face of nature, as it presents to the eye, not 
one colour only, but colours in all the vivid, and mellow, and 
exquisite blendings which the soul in its happiest moments can 
imagine. Such would humanity be as consecrated to its mission 
ius and piety; and such will society be in the measure in 
which it shall come under such influences. From considerations 
of this nature, it is manifest that the man who insists that intel- 
Ject alone ensures human civilization, gives us an effect includin 
a multitude of elements which have no place in their alleged 
eause. Intellect, which, taken alone, has nothing properly human 
in it, no motive, still less any motive distinctive of humanity, is 
given as the power which makes humanity all that it is in the 
best estate in which it is known to us. Wonderful would it be 
if an effect could be found to include all this, while nothing of this 
nature is to be found in the source from which it proceeds. It 
js in vain to say Mr. Buckle cannot mean anything so absurd. 
He has said, in one form or another, that he means this, a hun- 
dred times in the course of this volume. We have cited his 
language, and have only added some of the consequences which 
are inseparable from the ground he has taken. 

The notion that governments have a place among the causes 
favourable to civilization, seems to exhaust the last residuum of 
Mr. Buckle’s patience. They—rulers—they advance civilization ; 
‘why they have always been its great drag and impediment, and it 
is not in their nature that they should ever be anything else. 
‘They have nothing, save what the society out of which they have 
‘come has given them, and they never move except as they are 
propelled by society. 

- When Rousseau’s Social Contract, and other works of that 
description, began to fill the imagination of weak people with 
pictures of man in his supposed state of nature, and in the sup- 
—. simplicity of the early settlements of the race, Edmund 
Burke took up this vein in his Vindication of Natural Society, 
and seemed to make out a capital case on the side of our return, 
‘without delay, to a life in wigwams and in the old forests. But 
what Mr. Burke wrote as an amusing satire, Mr. Buckle has 
written in sober earnest. Even concerning English history, he 
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writes, ‘it may be broadly stated, that with the exception of 
‘certain necessary enactments respecting the preservation of 
‘order and the punishment of crime, nearly everything which 
‘has been done has been done amiss’ (p. 254). Mr. Buckle 
admits that governments render service to society in so far as 
they preserve order and punish crime: but the blunders they 
have made, the good they have prevented, and the evil they have 
inflicted, swell up to so frightful an amount in his hands, that 
the natural inference seems to be, that as the evil which has 
come from this machinery so prodigiously outweighs the good, 
the sooner mankind are rid of it the better. The rhetoric which 
produces such an impression cannot be very philosophical. 

Here, as on the preceding points, Mr. Buckle’s argument 
rests upon a fallacy. It is supposed that the upper, or educated 
and ruling classes, know nothing save what they have learnt 
from the people below them, and so can never be in a condition 
to acquit themselves as teachers and leaders. This is supposed to 
be alike true of ministers of religion, of literary men, and of 
statesmen. But who does not see the error of this assumption ? 
Why has Mr. Buckle published this bulky volume if he thinks he 
has nothing to say but what everybody knows? But if Mr. 
Buckle is in a condition fitly to take upon him the function of 
a teacher and a leader, why may not a goodly number of persons 
beside be quite as much warranted in doing so? Mr. Buckle 
hopes to aid civilization by writing a book about it, how is it that 
he alone is to have this hope from his labour? Legislation, we 
know, must not be too much in advance of public opinion; and 
it is for this reason that the politician often labours hard and 
long to bring public opinion up to the required level. Nothing 
can be more one-sided and unsatisfactory than the drift of Mr. 
Buckle’s reasoning on this whole subject. One great principle, 
indeed, announced in this connexion we must cite :—‘'T'o main- 
‘tain order, says Mr. Buckle, ‘to prevent the strong from oppress- 
‘ing the weak, and to adopt certain precautions respecting the 
‘ public health, are the only services which any government can 
‘render to the interests of civilization.’ (pp. 257, 258.) There 
are some members of Parliament, some literary men, and some 
ministers of religion, who understand this truth, but these 
advanced men will have to school the opinion of the public for 
some time longer before that will be made to apprehend this 
doctrine. In short, what Mr. Buckle himself says as to the 
effect produced by the publication of the Wealth of Nations, de- 
stroys the entire mass of his reasoning on this subject at a stroke. 

So much for the nostrum which says that the labours of 
the politician, of the literary man, and of the religious teacher, 
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have no place among the causes of social progress ; and so much 
for the philosophy which assures us that we cannot have either a 
morality or a theology worth possessing, except as it comes to us 
through such channels as the invention of gunpowder, the pro- 
gress of political economy, and tkelocomotive applications of steam! 
In fact, nothing can be more manifest than that individual men, 
in all the departments of intelligent labour, while themselves 
products of their age, do often powerfully affect their age, and 
ages to come; and that as individual men do unquestionably 
exist who possess high scientific knowledge, and are very low in 
morals, so it may be with communities; and where morality is 
wanting, even Mr. Buckle confesses that one of the elements 
inseparable from our idea of civilization is wanting. 

But if Mr. Buckle cannot place religion, literature, or govern- 
ment, among the causes of social progress, he can assign influ- 
ences of the most potent description to the disposition to look 
very sceptically at all current opinions in those departments. 
We must repeat, however, that Mr. Buckle uses the word 
scepticism in a sense of his own.- As this is a point of im- 
portance we shall allow him to explain himself upon it. Ina 
note to page 327 he writes :— 


‘It has been suggested to me by an able friend, that there is a class 
of persons who will misunderstand this expression; and that there is 
another class who, without misunderstanding it, will intentionally 
misrepresent its meaning. Hence it may be well to state distinctl 
what I wish to convey by the word ‘scepticism.’ By scepticism y 
merely mean hardness of belief; so that an increased scepticism is an 
increased perception of the difficulty of proving assertions ; or, in other 
words, it is an increased application, and an increased diffusion, of the 
rule of reasoning, and of the laws of evidence. The feeling of hesita- 
tion and suspended judgment has, in every department of thought, 
been the invariable preliminary to all the intellectual revolutions 
through which the human mind has passed; and without it there 
could be no progress, no change, no civilization. In physics, it is the 
necessary precursor of science ; in politics, of liberty ; in theology, of 
toleration. These are the three leading forms of scepticism; it is 
clear, therefore, that in religion, the sceptic steers a middle course 
between atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting both extremes, because he 
sees that both are incapable of proof.’ 


In illustration and in support of this doctrine a review is 
taken of English history from the revival of letters to the time 
of George III. We have a few remarks to make on this section 
of the work—we regret that they must be so brief. 

Mr. Buckle could not use the word ‘scepticism’ in this large, 
unusual, and ambiguous sense, without conveying the impression 
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which he tells us he does not intend to convey. His praise of 
scepticism, however, is so applied as to include scepticism in its 
bad—its irreligious sense, as well as in its harmless, or its whole- 
some signification. Of course, he is aware that scepticism, good 
as it is in its general tendency, may become excessive, and so 
become injurious. But it must go very far before it would come 
under that description in Mr. Buckle’s estimation. His great 
fear is for the credulity of mankind ; he has scarcely a fear for the 
opposite tendency. He must not assume that by using the 
word ‘scepticism’ with so wide a meaning, no one will have a 
right to accuse him of using it in its bad meaning. He has 
used it with a bad meaning as well as with a good one; and by 
using it in a double sense, can hardly fail to convey the impres- 
sion that the effects which follow from it in its better sense, 
belong to it in the worse. Men to whom the principles of 
morality and religion are grave matters, may well complain of a 
course of argument which seems to aim at concealing gross 
assaults upon those principles under a specious phraseology. 
Further, it does not seem to be remembered by Mr. Buckle 
that scepticism implies something anterior to itself—a state of 
mind which has given it existence. In the human mind, belief 
or doubt must be belief or doubt for a reason. We are thus led 
back to motive and to a moral nature. But if it be true that, 
without scepticism there could be ‘no progress, no change, no 
civilization; and if without moral motive—the motive we call 
the love of truth—there would be no scepticism, how comes it to 
pass that scepticism is to go for almost everything in the march 
of civilization, and moral motive for nothing? Strange that, in 
an estimate of forces, the power produced should be so fully 
recognised, and the power producing that power be utterly 
ignored. The moment this oversight is detected, it becomes 
obvious that all Mr. Buckle’s learning and eloquence on this- 
subject is so much wasted strength. When all has been said: 
about scepticism as ‘the invariable preliminary to all the intel-- 
lectual revolutions through which the human mind has passed,’ 
we have a right to add—Be it so; but a motiveless scepticism is. 
inconceivable; the motive, in this case, must be a moral motive ; 
and as it is impossible to conceive of a virtuous scepticism 
without virtue as its cause, the primary and grand spring of the 
world’s progress manifestly has its root, not in a certain con- 
dition of the intellect, but in the improved moral feeling from 
which that condition of the intellect comes. So the way to make: 
the world wiser comes to be, after all, the old-fashioned one to 
which we have most of us been familiar—namely, that we should 
make it better. That the ethical feeling of society may become 
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more enlightened as its knowledge augments is not denied, 
though, as a matter of fact, there are exceptions even to this 
rule. But what we insist on is, that it is at least as clear that 
the progress of knowledge depends on improved moral feeling, as 
that improved moral feeling depends on the progress of knowledge. 
The action here is reciprocal. The progress of society could 
not come from either separately, it must come from the action 
of both conjointly. Take Mr. Buckle’s own illustration. Bishop 
Jewel, as a polemic, was, in the ethical sense, far in advance of 
Cardinal Pole; Hooker was far in advance of Jewel; Chilling- 
worth was far in advance of Hooker; and Owen, Burnet, and 
Locke, were more advanced still. But it is not possible to con- 
ceive of this ethical progress, except as taking with it improved 
ethical feeling; and to insist that knowledge did more to create 
that feeling than that feeling did to create knowledge, is to 
dogmatize; the thing cannot be proved, and if it could, Mr. 
Buckle would still have to take his astounding leap from the 
conclusion that knowledge is the most powerful civilizer, to the 
conclusion that it is therefore the only one! 

But if every act of scepticism be an act of the intellect from a 
moral motive, then inasmuch as all moral motive is imperfect, 
liable to partake of truth and error, good and evil, so it must be 
with the tendency to doubt which proceeds from it. The man 
who doubts must be supposed to do so because he thinks it good 
—good for truth, good for himself, and for society, that he 
should so do. But scepticism being once traced in this manner 
to our moral intelligence and moral feeling, these we know are 
not infallible ; and as it is with these, so it must be with what 
comes from them. Judging from the tone in which Mr. Buckle 
expatiates on the benefits which have resulted from scepticism, it 
might be supposed that the tendency to doubt is ever on virtue’s 
side, while the disposition to exercise faith is always on the side 
of something very different. But the man who applauds scep- 
ticism as a virtue in some cases, is bound to cede that it is a 
vice in others. He is not to limit his appeal to it where it is a 
virtue, and to his purpose, as Mr. Buckle does—at least for the 
most part. Even in its most abstract and scientific exercises, every 
act of scepticism must be moral or immoral, or a mixture of both. 
~ It is a human being who is speculating concerning the distinc- 
tions between truth and error; and considerations which affect 
human sympathies go along with every stage of the process, 
But most intimately is it thus when the distinctions to be made 
between true and false are moral and religious distinctions. 

‘ It should be remembered, moreover, that scepticism, in itself, 
gives us notruth. Its function is simply negative—to discredit, 
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to destroy. If the inquirer is to go beyond this, and is not only 
to demolish, but is to do what is essential to all progress—to con- 
struct, then faith must come into the place of doubt. It is not 
in the nature of mere doubt that it should do good of any kind. 
At best, it can only diminish impediment in the way to good. 
Scepticism accordingly does no positive work in human civiliza- 
tion. That has to come wholly from other sources—eminently 
from that moral feeling on which scepticism depends both for its 
negative and positive value. 

‘ Our complaint against.Mr. Buckle in this connexion, is not 
that what he has written is devoid of truth, but that he claims 
more for his doubters than they are entitled to, and that his 
rhetoric in their favour is full of one-sidedness and exaggeration. 
Scepticism is in some instances the condition of mind which he 
describes, but it is often something more, and something very 
different. It helps to do also much that is said to -be done by it, 
but it does much beside, and much of a very different com- 
plexion. 

There is one manifest source of writing of this sort on which 
it is not pleasant to dwell. It is a very easy thing for a man to 
take the grand upon himself in relation to the past. Nothing is 
more easy than to assume that the world which has gone before 
us has known nothing, settled nothing. Nothing more easy than 
to account the experience of other days, and largely of our own, 
as a school to which fools have been. sent, and such fools that 
they have learnt nothing even there. There are many minds 
among us, young minds, and older ones that get years without 
getting wisdom, on which an air of this sort makes a great 
impression. It is so pleasant to feel that one can be so super- 
lative at so little cost. Where contempt of humanity, and 
personal complacency, take this type, nothing is more natural 
than that the virtues of scepticism should be rated very highly. 
The presumption in such a case must be, that there can be scarcely 
anything in the opinions of the past about which. it would not be 
well to stand in doubt. A world that has been always blunder- 
ing so egregiously can be entitled to little confidence, should be 
listened to with great distrust. But while ashow is made of how 
much from the past we have thrown off, and wisely too, it is not 
always remembered how much we have retained from that past, 
and that no less wisely. The following are the strong terms in 
which Mr. Buckle expresses himself on this subject :— 


_ *The more we examine this great principle of scepticism, the more 
distinctly shall we see the immense part it has played in the progress 
of European civilization. To state in general terms, what in this 
introduction will be fully proved, it may be said, that to scepticism we 
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owe that spirit of inquiry which, during the last two centuries, has 
oo encroached on every possible subject; has reformed every 
epartment of practical and speculative knowledge ; has weakened 
the authority of the privileged classes, and thus placed liberty on a 
surer foundation ; has chastised the despotism of princes ; has restrained 
the arrogance of the nobles; and has even diminished the prejudices of 
the clergy. In a word, it is this which has remedied the fundamental 
errors which made the people in politics too confiding, in science too 
credulous, in religion too intolerant.’—p. 308. 


‘It is this'\—this scepticism, says Mr. Buckle, that has done 
all this. If our preceding observations are just, scepticism has 
jone no one of these things. It has acted in relation to them, 
but it has so done under the direction of causes anterior to itself, 
stronger than itself, and more positive than itself. Physical 
discovery has in a measure prepared the mind so to act. But 
physical discovery, again, would never have come into play if 
other causes—moral causes, had not put the mind on the track 
of making those discoveries, and on a certain mode of using 
them when made. This attempt to find out a simple cause to 
which to attribute the most complex phenomena, is the vice 
which runs through all Mr. Buckle’s speculations. The effect is, 
that the largest promises of explanation end in confusion worse 
confounded. Hence it has happened that there is scarcely a 
page in the latter half of this volume that does not supply facts 
at variance with its theories. 

No thoughtful man will hesitate to acknowledge that there is 
a wise exercise of distrust concerning things as they are which is 
necessary as a preliminary to all progress. The difference 
between him and Mr. Buckle would be in regard to the source 
of the light which should serve to make that exercise of the 
mind wise instead of foolish. Here, as in many other instances, 
our author is right as to his principle, but wrong in the absolute- 
ness with which he states it, and in the inferences which he 
deduces from it. 

Concerning the action of scepticism in regard to moral and 
religious truth, we must confess that we do not account ourselves 
competent to unravel all the intricacies, or to solve all the mys- 
teries, involved in that matter. We know some elderly gentle- 
men, and some gentlemen a long way from being elderly, who 
seem to understand all about it. We do not. We believe there 
may be seasons in a man’s history in which he will doubt in 
regard to the most sacred and acknowledged truths, and appa- 
rently from no vicious, but rather a virtuous motive. He does 
not profess faith in this or that religious truth, simply because 
his mind does not embrace it, and it would in consequence be 
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hypocrisy so to do. So his faith in moral principle makes him 
seem to be faithless in regard to religion. In like manner he 
cannot admit this or that doctrine as true even to his own mind, 
inasmuch as it seems to him to be contradictory or immoral, and 
thus his natural feeling in regard to the consistency of truth, and 
the basis of right, makes him a sceptic where others are be- 
lieving. One thing here, however, is certain—no virtuous man 
would choose to be in any such state of hesitancy with regard to 
such matters; it must be to him a painful feeling, and it will be 
for the most part a grave secret for his own bosom, not a 
frivolous babble for everybody's ear. No wise man will pro- 
nounce abruptly on such cases. Such paths of spiritual life— 
remote, obscure, little trodden, border on the spiritual regions 
beyond our sphere, and serve to remind us that while there are 
‘revealed things’ which we may understand, there are ‘secret 
things’ which do not come within the sphere of our knowledge. 
Such phases in mental history are not uncommon in the expe- 
rience of the most devout and simple-minded Christians; no 
marvel if they are found in persons who have never attained to 
any real religious faith, and are only struggling in the way 
towards it. 

But while it becomes us to be patient towards scepticism in 
such forms, and to admit that in physical science, in social life, 
and even in regard to ethics and theology, a disposition to 
interrogate received opinions has been favourable to the progress 
of civilization, our concern with the history of scepticism does 
not end at this point. It has a dark side which should not be 
overlooked. What it has done in relation to orthodoxy over a 
large portion of Protestant Christendom will of course be regarded 
by Mr. Buckle as a light matter, or it may be as a wholesome 
affair. But the desertions from the creed of the Reformation in 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Holland, and England, did not 
end with the change of one set of theological dogmas for another. 
Earnestness of character, and living convictions in regard to 
religion, passed away with the change. Belief in God became 
faint ; belief in his providence all but ceased. Religious persecu- 
tions, indeed, diminished, but it was because religious indifference 
had come into the place of religious trust. The sense of religious 
responsibility became weak, and the sense of responsibility inevery 
form shared in the deterioration. Men lost the disposition to dare 
or to endure for God, and therewith they lost the disposition to 
dare or to endure for man. Passion forthe noble and the generous 
gave place to habits of expediency, which terminated in the low 
and the selfish. In England, the Restoration brought in a flood 
of these influences. A sceptical king, aided by a sceptical court 
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and upper class, sent licentiousness into all the private relations 
of life, and corruptness into all its public relations. So potent 
did these virtues of that doubting generation become, that our 
being sayed as a nation was little short of a miracle. We were 
plundered, enslaved, hunted down, imprisoned, and our flesh cut 
up on the scaffold, like that of beasts in the shambles. But so 
low had we sunk, that the great mass of the nation was prepared 
to bear it all. ‘The small minority that did attempt anything in 
the way of resistance were nearly all religious, believing men; 
but they were too weak for their enterprise, and the unbelieving 
multitude about them—upper class and lower—left them to their 
fate. No ‘ assize’ could be ‘bloody’ enough to rouse the fallen 
nation to a sense of its degradation. It may be doubted if 
deliverance would ever have come, had not a foreign hand ap- 
peared to work it out for us. And this was the country of 
Elliot and Hampden, of Vane and Cromwell. Even after 
William had done for us what we ought to have done for our- 
selves, we had not even the decency to be grateful. We made 
his life miserable ; we did our best to perpetuate the corruptions 
he sought to destroy. So in the end it was left to Providence to 


put us to shame by sending up from the lowest stratum of 


society something of that sense of God and duty which we had 
well-nigh lost. Methodism—even that, was to become our 
regenerator. ‘The tradesman and the farmer, the artisan and 
the peasant, became an organized power for God and humanity, 
and by degrees compelled the practical atheism and the open 
licentiousness of the times into better ways. Nearly all the dis- 
honour spread over that large portion of our history we owe to 
the debasing influence of religious scepticism; and to that 
despised, persecuted, and bleeding remnant of religious men who 
were still preserved among us, we owe the larger portion of the 
influences which have brought us into a better condition. 

- It would be easy to add to this illustration, instances from 
other countries. If required to say what has served to perpetuate 
the bondsman condition of the States of Italy, rere: on 
the high intelligence and culture of the people of those States, 
we should answer—their scepticism. Religious scepticism, as a 
reaction against religious bigotry, has produced that general 
feeling of distrust which, as incompatible with confidence and 
unity, has been fatal to national greatness and freedom. If 
required to say what has made Germany so inert and com- 
paratively powerless in the affairs of Europe, we should answer— 
her scepticism. The professors in the universities of that 
country, and the crowd of functionaries educated by them, set 
scarcely any bounds to their scepticism. Such is the spirit of 
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the Lutheran Presbyters provided by this system, that the people 
are trained inevitably to ‘the habit of doubting much, and 
believing little; and it is only natural that the condition of a 
flock reduced to such fare should be a very poor one. 

It is true, as we all know, that you can scarcely have men in 
earnest about religion, or,.in fact, about anything, without having 
them somewhat self-willed and intolerant. But it is no less 
true that men who cease to have faith in God soon cease to 
have faith in each other. Individuals may seem to be an excep- 
tion to this rule, but no community has ever been, or ever will 
be. In the process which ensues as religious faith dies out, 
self-seeking soon comes into the place of self-sacrifice; war, 
it may be, is loudly denounced, but it is less from any care 
about great principles, than from a care about much lower 
and more persanal interests; while the sort of cfvilization in 
progress under such influences may be found to include such 
masses of conventional corruptness, as to make it doubtful 
whether the comparative rudeness which it has displaced would 
not, on the whole, be better. No—Mr. Buckle, your philosophy 
will not be equal to the world’s regencration. In giving us that, 
you have given us a part only of the means necessary to this 
end. There are agencies which you have placed last, that must 
be first, or our real progress will be small, though the changes 
introduced by scientific discovery may be great. To all that Mr. 
Buckle has said concerning the relation between freedom and the 
elevation of man, and between arbitrary power and his degra- 
dation, we cordially assent; but we despair of seeing freedom 
result from principles of statesmanship and morality so lax as 
those inculcated in this volume; or from a religion so purely 
subjective and personal, and so utterly vague as that to which 
its author would apparently reduce mankind. ~ The author of 
this volume is by no means the formidable person in this field 
which some people seem to imagine. No thoughtful man, indeed, 
can read this book, and account the time so spent as lost. But 
the lessons he will gather from it will be rarely those which the 
writer is most solicitous to convey. 
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Arr. II.—(1.) Cuvres completes de Frédéric Bastiat. 6 vols. 8vo. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 
(2.) Etudes Historiques et Critiques sur le Principe et les Consé- 
uences de la liberté du commerce international. Par EMILE DE 
VELEYE. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 


Every community has practically a political economy of its own, 
suitable to its physical circumstances,—such as climate, soil, 
spontaneous products, geographical position, &c., and suitable to 
its habits, character, traditions, and idiosyncrasies ; but principles 
underlying such peculiarities, and common to all communities, 
determine social welfare. Everywhere, and at all times, men 
must eat to live ; and any kind of food, from the worm dug by a 
New Hollander out of a tree, or from the-bread-fruit that the more 
favoured inhabitant of the Society Islands gathers from the self- 
sown palm of his newly-formed home, to the most refined product 
of the French Emperor's kitchen, can only be obtained and 
appropriated by labour. What is true of food, is equally true of 
the most paltry ornament,—the subsistence of nations, and the 
poorest frippery that adorns an idol to delude the vulgar; 
and it is equally true of every kind of material object which 
in the most advanced civilization contributes to comfort, ease, 
subsistence, enjoyment, and power. ‘The assimilation of the food 
to the living body is not our work, and the qualities which adapt 
it to sustain life are not our gift. This is the work and the gift 
of nature ; but to procure and appropriate food, and all other 
agreeable and desirable things, is everywhere, and at all times, 
man’s work. It branches out into innumerable arts, which 
extend with the numbers and wants of mankind. Our know- 
ledge of the effects of this and similar general principles, some of 
which are extremely palpable and familiar, while others are 
extremely recondite and strange, systematically arranged, but 
generally limited to material objects, constitutes the science of 
Political Economy. 

But under different circumstances men work differently, 
different effects, or different conditions of society ensue, and 
different systems of practical economy, or national rules for the 
regulation of labour and the distribution of its products, are 
everywhere established. Hence those who observe facts in 
different communities, and embody them into a theory, without a 
very obvious deviation from scientific precision, may form dif- 
ferent opinions of the underlying principles or laws of nature 
by which all are influenced, and by which all ought to be, and in 
the end, as knowledge becomes complete, will be guided. This 
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is actually the case with the French and the English. They 
have different economical systems; and while astronomy and 
chemistry are the same, with some slight differences of form for 
both, the scientific political economy of imperial France is 
different from that of democratic England. It is our purpose 
succinctly to state the chief points of difference by which we 
may contribute to promote the existence of one uniform science 
for both. We must, however, disclaim the intention of being 
minutely critical ; and shall not think it necessary on all occasions 
textually to quote the passages which we shall abridge or adapt 
to our purpose. 

The French preceded us in assuming the existence of general 
underlying principles or laws of nature, and in giving a scientific 
form to the subject, though we have contributed the great body 
of facts and observations on which alone the science can be 
securely built. It is now no longer necessary to inquire 
whether the growth and form of society be regulated by natural 
laws, for this is equally proved by their deductions and our 
observations; and we shall first advert to the circumstances 
which appear to have led inquirers in the two countries to take 
a different course. 

When the science was first cultivated, the French were in an 
almost stationary, if not retrograding condition. The reign of 
Louis XIV., ruinous by its grandeur, closed in disasters, and 
France did not recover under the Regent nor under Louis XV. 
She lost the best of her American colonies, she was almost ex- 
cluded from India, and was weighed down by financial and poli- 
tical difficulties. The well-head of social life was stopped by a 
vast encumbrance of aristocratic, ecclesiastical, and official rub- 
bish, heaped on it in the barbarous ages. The condition of the 
bulk of the population, consisting in the main of peasantry, was 
extremely bad, and rather deteriorating than improving. The 
intellect of France, however, neither stationary nor retrograde, 
the cultivation of it being encouraged by the oppressive powers, 
was extremely active, and was deeply interested by the misery of 
the people. 

Dr. Quesnay, to whom with one voice is attributed the honour 
of first conceiving the idea of a science of political economy, 
‘ was struck,’ says Mr. M‘Culloch, ‘ with the depressed state of 
‘ France, and set himself to discover the causes which had _ pre- 
‘vented it making that progress which the industry of the 
‘ people, the fertility of the soil, and the excellence of the climate 
‘seemed to ensure. The inquiries which he originated had 
mainly for their object to find out how to prevent poverty and 
misery, not how wealth is created. He assumed that all wealth 
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was the produce of the soil, and of labour in conjunction with 
the soil, and he considered only how the people were to be re- 
lieved. He saw the evil consequences of the fiscal system which 
prevailed, and he sought out a just system of taxation by means 
of which the State, to which he was attached, might be served, 
and the people not undone. On his assumption, natural enough 
in the condition of France, then with few manufactures and little 
trade—‘ that land is the only source of wealth,’ he came to the 
conclusion that net produce, or rent, after providing adequate 
subsistence for all concerned in agriculture, was the only means 
of supplying the expense of the State. The inquiry necessarily 
embraced many topics connected with the employment of the 
people, and their sufferings; and the mercantile system of policy 
being then prevalent, and much fostered in France, trade and its 
bearings were incidentally discussed. Poverty and misery, how- 
ever, were not to be got rid of. Hitherto they have formed con- 
spicuous portions of every civilized society, and those who set 
about ascertaining how they could be lessened, or entirely re- 
moved, were driven by the difficulties of the task to inquire into 
the principles and foundations of society. The sect, or the 
Physiocrats, as Dr. Quesnay’s followers were called, did not stop 
at the results of his theory as to land and the true source of 
taxation, they inquired into T'he Natural and Essential Order 
of Society*—into ‘the constitution and form of government 
most advantageous to the human race.’ Political economy thus 
became in their hands the science of society, and they deduced 
many of its rules from the abstract rights of man. 

* There is,’ said M. Dupont de Nemours, ‘a natural order of things 
pervading the physical constitution which God has bestowed on the 
universe, and by which all things are done. From this constitution 
laws flow which are the essential conditions of the order instituted by 
Providence. Man cannot modify these laws ; he is himself subject to 
them. But he may learn them, and know how to apply them to his 
advantage. They prescribe to him, for the sake of his own welfare, to 
live in society with his fellows, to preserve agreements inviolate, to 
respect the persons and the property of all.’+ 

He enumerates amongst the social institutions founded in the 
order of nature, 

‘Persona Property established by nature, by the physical neces- 
sity common to every individual to employ all his faculties, to procure 
the things adapted to satisfy his wants, on pain of death.’ ‘Liperty 
TO WORK, inseparable from personal property, of which it forms a con- 

* Title of a work by M. Mercier de la Rivitre. Published in 1767, 1768. 


+ Discours de (Editewr des Ciuvres de Quesnay. Collection des Principaux 
Economistes, Guillaumin et Cie., Paris. : 
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stituent part.’ ‘Movgaste Property, which is only personal pro- 
perty considered in its use, in its object and in its necessary extension 
to the things acquired by personal labour.’ ‘ Frezpom or Trapp, the 
free employment of wealth, inseparable from personal property and 
moveable property.’ 

‘Full liberty,’ said M. Mercier de la Riviére, writing in 1767, ought 
to prevail in trade from respect to property. Personal interest, 
encouraged by this great liberty, induces each person actively and 
perpetually to perfect and to multiply the commodities which he has 
to sell; thus to increase the mass of enjoyments he is able to give 
to others, in order by this means to increase the mass of enjoyments 
he may receive from others in exchange. Society thus goes forward of 
itself; the desire of enjoying, and the liberty of enjoying, excite inces- 
santly the increase of industry and of productions, and impress on 
society a movement which becomes a perpetual tendency towards its 
best possible condition.’ 

The economists in France, therefore, had adopted as a neces+ 
sary consequence of a natural organization of society, perfect 
freedom of trade as the most profitable for nations and the true 
policy of States, before this subject was adverted to in The Wealth 
of Nations, or mooted here as a practical question. ‘ Entire freedom 
for trade,’ said Turgot, in his letter to Dr. Price, ‘is a corollary 
of the right of property.’ Such deep-lying principles have 
always been kept in view by French writers. M. Say, following 
the Physiocrats, defines political economy to be ‘ the science of 
‘the natural laws which determine the prosperity of nations, 
‘ their wealth and civilization. These laws are not the work of 
‘ man, they are derived from the nature of things: man does not 
‘ establish, he discovers them.’ 

The necessitous condition of France drove the French writers 
to take a very profound view of the science, and their generat 
preference of sentiment to shop-keeping made them extend it 
from wealth to enjoyment and civilization. In France, too, 
restraints on political discussion compelled public writers to 
avoid practical matters, and discuss general principles. This 
suited their logical minds also, and from the first they attended 
more than the English to the abstractions of the science. Pecu- 
liarities of form, of facts, and phrases, distinguish the theoretical 
political economy of the French, at present, as well as at its 
origin, from our political economy. 

When the science was first cultivated here, the people were in 
possession of comparative opulence, and government not being 
all-pervading, was considered more the cause of wealth than of 
poverty. Trade flourished, and was incessantly extended. Our 
colonies and colonial connexions continued to multiply, and our 
great superiority to the French as a thriving nation, so flattering 
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to the national vanity, occasioned a different theory of political 
economy. Here the science took the form of an inquiry into 
the means of increasing wealth. Truly catching its spirit, Mr. 
M‘Culloch says, ‘It points out the means by which the neces- 
‘ saries, comforts, and enjoyments that constitute wealth may be 
* most easily and cheaply produced.’* The prevention of misery 
was a subordinate consideration, confined to pauperism and poor- 
laws. Adam Smith did not in form discuss the natural organi- 
zation of society, though practically he and his disciples, some- 
times contrary to their intention, have elucidated many of its 
general laws. - He explained the causes of the increase of 
‘national wealth.’ Even the name which his successors have 
given the science—for Smith flouted and scerned the scheming 
‘ political economist'—was borrowed from France. 

The latest systematic writer who has trod in Smith's steps, 
says 

‘ The subject with which the inquiries of political economy are con- 
versant is wealth.’ ‘ Writers on political economy profess to teach or 
to investigate the nature of wealth and the laws of its production and 
distribution, including directly or remotely the operation of all the 
causes by which the condition of mankind, or any society of human 
beings in respect to this universal object of common desire, is made 
prosperous, or the reverse.’+ 

In England, then, the science began in the midst of compara- 
tive prosperity ; wealth was increasing, and it took the form of 
an inquiry into the causes of the increase by an examination 
of details. Public writers were free to discuss questions as they 
arose which always gave the science a practical object. From facts 
general principles were: here slowly evolved, while in France the 
science began by the assumption of general principles; in both 
countries hasty generalisations have always been corrected by a 
reference to actual facts. 

If the French method be scientifically most imposing, the 
English method has been most successful. The former tends to 
elevate the subject to the dignity of a natural science, such as 
astronomy or meteorology, which man has only to observe and 

cannot alter; the latter tends to lower it to a political or 
mechanical art, which man can improve. Here it is the prac- 
tical application of principles, which there are only discovered, 
noted and not applied. The bulk of the improvements in the 
economic legislation of our own country and of Europe may be 
traced to our mode of treating the science. From the time of 


Bee Introductory Discourses prefixed to Mr. M‘Culloch’s edition of The Wealth of 
‘ations. 
+ Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill. 
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the Physiocrats almost to our own time, it is difficult to find a 
single trace of the influence of their theory in the conduct of the 
French Government except during Turgot’s administration, and 
not much can be traced in the opinions of the people. But for the 
circumstances of France this might make us despair of ever 
effecting good by abstract disquisitions. In truth, the misery of 
the people there soon became too intense for prudent guidance 
or political control, and the Revolution, stifling rational inquiries, 
carried into high places vulgar civilians or rude soldiers utterly 
unacquainted with philosophy, and too deeply engaged in schemes 
of ambition or bloody broils, to pay the least attention to the 
grave lessons of abstract science. Her philosophers were 
neglected or persecuted to death, the ridicule heaped on the 
Physiocrats by wits, who seem never to understand science or 
philosophy till it has become vulgar, having effectually prevented 
them taking any hold of the public mind. So their admirable 
teaching was unavailing for their country, and the public mind 
in France is still deeply imbued with errors they detected and 
exposed. The English theory beginning in details illustrates in 
the end the natural system as well as, or better than, the French 
theory beginning in assumptions—a result due to those natural 
harmonies in which M. Bastiat delights. In every part of 
nature, including society, one fact carefully noticed may be an 
index to other facts. Thus the tangible objects constituting 
wealth are about the best index we can have, as M. Bastiat 
acknowledges, to the total welfare, moral and material, of society. 
On this principle the English method is the more useful, if it be 
less logically precise. Gradually eliminating extraneous in- 
quiries, such as into the balance of trade, the peculiar profitable- 
ness of particular industries, the forms of taxation, with all the arts 
of the politician, political economy has become the science of 
labour, and its consequences exhibited in the material objects by 
which life is sustained and society enlarged. 

Our method of treating the subject continually leads us, how- 
ever, which is its most conspicuous defect, to mingle together the 
effects of natural principles and the consequences of our laws. 
To just thinking it is necessary that they should always be discrimi- 
nated, but we have in our books discussions about Bank Acts and 
Corn Laws, tenure of land, foreign exchanges, large and small 
farms, &c., without any notice such as Smith gave, that they are 
episodical, and are placed there only to illustrate some principle. 
With us the science is still overdone with the details in which it 
originated, puzzling the student, preventing him from discrimi- 
nating between the effects of natural laws and of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and in the end impressing on him the erroneous belief that 
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the latter are of greater efficacy than the former-in regulating the 
affairs and in determining the welfare of nations. 

The deductions of the science are much the same in both 
countries. Freedom of trade, the starting-point almost of the 
French system, is here the elaborated consequence of numerous 
facts. In both countries labour is now recognised as the basis 
of the science; land is only considered like sunshine, or atmo- 
spheric air, a natural power which labour and skill use. Only 
things to which labour gives value are included in the science. 
In both countries the circumstances which tend to increase 
the efficiency or productive power of labour, such as division of 
labour, the increase of knowledge and skill, are regarded as the 
same. In both systems private interest is assumed to be the 
great motive for all exertions, and being ordained by nature is 
considered to be the best and only guide to public good. 

One school of economists in France, composed of Garnier, Say, 
Chevalier, and others, took up Smith, but gave to their writings 
a more systematic and logical form than can be traced in the 
Wealth of Nations. Their improvements were adopted here. 
Our political economy is at present, as to form, more like M. 
Say’s work than like Smith’s. Other political economists, more 
systematic or more independent, such as Sismondi and Bastiat, 
took a course of their own. Singularly enough the French have 
now departed from the methodical form which they gave the 
science, and which our writers borrowed from them. M. Bastiat’s 
chief work is entitled Harmonies Economiques, and is divided 
into chapters, describing natural organization, wants and the 
means of satisfying them, exchange, value, wealth, capital, &c. 
The great distinctions of his predecessors—production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption—he does not adopt. Whatis true, he says, 
of man is true of society; isolated man is at once producer and 
consumer, inventor and completer, capitalist and workman; all 
the economical phenomena are accomplished in him, and he is a 
summary of society. In the natural system, then, production, 
intended only to satisfy the wants of the individual, determines 
also distribution and consumption, and is sufficient to determine 
them in the furthest development of society as at the beginning. 
If the old classification were a help to the memory, it confused 
the judgment by establishing distinctions where there are no 
essential differences, and the science will probably be improved 
by discarding them. 

Passing by Garnier, Say, and the other followers of Smith in 
France, we take M. Bastiat as at once the most peculiar, the 
most distinguished, and the best representative of the modern 
French school. The greater part of his life was passed in study and 
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retirement in the Landes, but in 1845 he was roused by the dis- 
cussion then rife in Europe about free trade, and he repaired to 
Paris and took part in it. His first work, a pamphlet entitled 
Cobden et la Ligue, shows at once the source and the object of 
his new life. It was born of free trade and spent in its service. 
Many of his opinions, though put in a French dress, were 
obviously derived from English journals. Commenced in 1845, 
his political life terminated in 1850. In 1851 he died, but he 
had for several months before been incapable of labour, and had 
left the sphere of his exertions for Italy, in the vain hope that 
rest in its balmy climate might restore him to health. In five 
years the outpourings of his well-stored mind and the products 
of his pen were abundant; they acquired for him considerable 
reputation, and after the Revolution of 1848, induced his 
countrymen to make him one of their representatives. His 
writings, born of controversy, were for the most part occasional, 
and appeared as articles in the Journal des Economistes, or in 
the Journal du libre Echange, which was under his direction, or 
as pamphlets. They were all, even those which expound prin- 
ciples, Les Harmonies Economiques, alike in this respect, and 
contain many personal and temporary, though witty and spirited, 
remarks, such as are unlooked for in grave treatises, though ad- 
mirable in journals. His early death caused his chief work to 
be left extremely imperfect, and we possess no complete exposi- 
tion of his principles and their consequences. He was not a 
copyist, nor a mere follower of any great teacher ; his mind, his 
language, his mode of treating the subject were entirely his own, 
and entirely French. At the same time his general agreement 
with the conclusions of the best English writers, enables us with 
less prejudice to recognise the difference between his principles 
and those prevalent here, and do justice to the present theoretical 
system of our neighbours. 

France, only slightly improved by the first Revolution, con- 
tinues in a condition of social disorder. The misery of the 
population has accordingly given birth to numerous communistic 
and socialistic schemes of regeneration. Modern theories suggest. 
no cure for it. ‘ If society be forced,’ say the socialists inter- 
preting these theories, ‘ by the laws of value into inequality, by 
‘ the law of population into misery, and by the law of hereditary 
* succession into sterility, the Creator has not made tlie moral 
* world, like the material world, an harmonious whole. On the 
‘ contrary, it must be avowed that the moral world is in revolting 
‘ and irremediable discord. If the tendencies of society were to 
‘an harmonious agreement for the advantage of all, nothing 
‘better could be done than to worship complete liberty and 
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‘ gather its fruits. But political economy demonstrates that the 
‘ perfectly free development of these social tendencies hurries 
‘ society towards injustice, inequality, pauperism, and barrenness, 
‘ and therefore they must be restrained. Man, is the conclusion 
‘ alike of imperialists and socialists, must organize society, since 
‘ God has neglected to do it.’ To meet doctrines of this descrip- 
tion and their consequences as deduced from prevalent theories 
by the socialists and communists under the stimulus of suffering, 
M. Bastiat was obliged to look further than those theories which 
gave arms into the hands of those who troubled society. He 
willingly adopted our practical deductions, but our principles 
were not sufficient to defeat the disturbers with whom he had to 
contend. Hence, like his predecessors, he went to the root of 
society. 

He puts forward as his groundwork the assumption of the 
Physiocrats, that society is a natural object, having a natural 
organization for all its parts as contra-distinguished from and 
opposed to every species of artificial regulation, or regulation 
only to be carried into effect by constraint and force. ‘ There is 
‘a social mechanism,’ he says, ‘ as there is a mechanism of the 
‘celestial bodies and of the human body. To this, civil and 
‘ penal laws should not be in opposition. This mechanism tends 
‘to make society happy and powerful beyond any scheme of 
‘ Government ever yet seen or conceived.’ 


‘Natural social order,’ (we translate, but abridge) he says, ‘ has 
been so skilfully arranged by the Divine Workman, that the most 
advanced portions of society always lend a helping hand to their 
brethren, knowingly or unknowingly ; for the Creator has so disposed 
matters that no man can work well for himself without at the same 
time working for others. This community of well-being is the work of 
God, and he has not confided the execution of his will to the chance 
of man’s puerile arrangements, nor even to the increasing sentiment of 
charity, or philanthropy, but to the most active, the most inbred, the 
most permanent of man’s energies, his personal interest, which is 
never lulled to sleep. If this mechanism be studied as it left the 
hands of the Great MEcianic, a conclusion will ensue that His 
solicitude for society leaves at an immeasurable distance the dreams of 
the Communists. Then instead of pretending to re-make the Divine 
work, man will be content to reverence it.’ 


It is objected to such a doctrine that it is incompatible with 
the many evils to which men are subject. Butindividual man is 
from ignorance liable to many sufferings which he only learns in 
progress of time to lessen or avoid. His knowledge of his 
duties, as evinced in his practice, has been slowly acquired, 
is as yet very imperfect, and following the growth and develop- 
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ment of society, is for ever increasing. One of the last things 
that he learns is the duty of allowing his fellow-creatures to 
grow morally, as well as physically, in freedom. ‘There may be 
a perfect organization of society ordained, therefore, though man be 
ignorant of it; and the evil he suffers is rather an index to his own 
fault than a proof of defect in the natural organization of society. 
A full faith in such a natural system distinguishes the writings of 
the French from the writings of the English economists. The 
latter slowly adopt it with many doubts and many reservations, 
and even when admitting it still think that in many particulars 
the work of nature is insufficient or incomplete, and can by their 
skill be improved. 

The element of society, to give a brief outline of M. Bastiat’s 
principal doctrines, is the individual endowed with free-will; he 
has therefore to choose ; he may choose erroneously, and, choosing 
erroneously, he may suffer. Ignorance is his point of departure, 
and infinite unknown routes proceed therefrom, of which all but 
one lead to error. Error engenders suffering which falls on the 
erring, and hence responsibility. Or it affects the innocent and 
brings into notice the marvellous reactive machinery of union. 
Tracing effects to their causes by suffering we are directed into 
the paths of truth and virtue. Suffering, the existence of which 
we are all sensible of, is a guide to progress and improvement. 

For man, isolation is death, and if he cannot live out of suciety, 
the social state is his natural state. In fact, he is born a member 
of society, and as the life of the individual is created and pro- 
vided for, so is the life of society which is only a number of indi- 
viduals. Isolated man is the most helpless of animals; in 
society he is powerful. M. Bastiat shows, as Smith had shown 
before, that each individual of the most humble class in a single day 
consumes or uses commodities which he could not produce in ten 
centuries. Each member of society absorbs a million times as 
much as he could produce if isolated, and at the same time one 
despoils not another. Each one pays by his services for what 
he receives from another. The social mechanism which brings 
about these results, and has continually brought them about, 
increasing all the advantages of society with the increase of 
population, must be extremely ingenious. 

When we examine the matter closely we find, which is still more 
extraordinary, that society to-day pays for services rendered long 
ago and at distant places. A youth, for example, may be fed, 
clothed, and educated by the proceeds of services that his father 
rendered in his younger days to the Chinese; and when we trace 
the vast number of transactions which intervened between ser- 
vices distant in time and place, and their present liquidation, we 
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find that every person concerned in bringing it about has been 
paid for his labour; that property or rights have successively 
passed from hand to hand—sometimes divided into fractions, 
sometimes agglomerated into masses, till the services rendered in 
China are liquidated by the education and board received by the 
student in Paris. We must shut our eyes not to see that society 
can only complete such complicated relations in which civil and 
penal laws bear a very little part by means of machinery wonder- 
fully ingenious. 

In truth, M. Bastiat does but extend to the whole society 
those natural laws which are always in operation to supply our 
great metropolis with its daily bread. ‘It really is wonderful,’ 
says Archbishop Whately, after giving a minute description of 
the work, ‘to consider with what ease and regularity this 
‘important end is accomplished day after day, and year after 
‘ year, through the sagacity and vigilance of private interest.’ ‘In 
‘this instance there are the same marks of benevolent design we 
‘are accustomed to admire in the anatomical structure of the body. 
‘I know not whether it does not even still more excite our admi- 
‘ration of the beneficent wisdom of Providence to contemplate— 
‘not corporeal particles, but natural free agents, co-operating in 
“systems not less manifestly indicating design, though no design 
‘of theirs.’* These effects, however, are our own every-day 
actions, and they are so familiar, that even in doing them they 
excite little attention, as phenomena, till some strange and 
abnormal condition arises. It requires, as Rousseau said, much 
philosophy to observe what we see every day. France, however, is 
in an abnormal condition—a prey to disorder and disasters. 
Unless ‘the social problem be solved, society is threatened by a 
formidable voice with death.’ From no reforms can proposed re- 
lief come, and no logical refuge is found from the terrible evils, 
except in an order of Nature distinct from all the schemes that 
have ever yet been tried. The social problem is only to be solved, 
according to Bastiat, by the two ideas ‘ of natural harmonic laws 
and artificial disturbing causes.’ Political economy is in his 
hands, as at first, the science of the natural organization of society, 
as contra-distinguished from constitutions or political contrivances. 
Wealth, for us the sum of the science, is for him the satisfaction 
of wants, and the means of permitting and promoting the de- 
velopment of society. 

We do not approve of all M. Bastiat’s distinctions. It is 
obviously erroneous to say that there are two means of providing 
for our wants—nature and labour—or, as Mr. J. 8. Mill, has it, 


* Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy. 
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“there are two requisites of production—labour and appropriate 
natural objects; for man and labour are equally parts of nature. 
The whole perceptible universe is nature. If the term be re- 
stricted to the material world it is equally inaccurate, for without 


it life is not conceivable. From first to last the powers of nature . 


are around man, and all he does is in and with them. We can 
have no wealth, we can do nothing, we cannot live without 
nature ; but all her services are purchased exclusively by labour. 
It is, as Smith says, the sole purchase-money of all wealth. 
Nature demands nothing more than our exertions to shower on 
us all the wealth we possess; but she gives us nothing without 
exertion. All is the result exclusively of labour. M. Bastiat’s 
otherwise beautiful simplicity should have led him to reject the 
complication noticed, and adopt the English conclusion, including 
in the term labour all the exertions of the mind as well as of the 
hands, which, in truth, are only the servants of the will. Justly 
and properly he says, that all value which men exchange one 
with another, is the result of labour exclusively. 

Recognising, then, the necessity of labour, M. Bastiat states 
that the want of food, the want of clothing, the want of shelter, &c., 
are the parents of exertions, and by exertions the wants are satis- 
fied. By appetites, passions, and desires, life is preserved and 
continued, and labour is the means by which this great end is 
attained. As physiology is the science of the functions by 
which appetites, passions, and desires, conduce to the preser- 
vation and continuance of life, so political economy is the science 
of labour, or the means by which the desires, &c., are gratified. 
The gratification is its be-all and end-all; this accomplished, 
life nourished and continued, to guide it is the province of 
morality and religion, including government as dependent on 
morality ; and with these the science of labour is only concerned, 
as they cross its natural path, and lessen gratification and lessen 
life. The great doctrine of perfect free-trade rests finally on the 
fact, that every interference of government with labour in the 
end lessens gratification, and lessens the sum of life. 

Self-interest, the impulse to all exertions, can by no means be 
transferred from one being to another; hence a distinct notion 
is at once formed of the right of property. The individual 
conscious of a want or a desire is by that induced to make exer- 
tion, and in him centres the gratification, or all reason for making 
the exertion would cease. The gratification belongs to him by 
nature, and to deprive him of it by force is to separate wants and 
exertions from their natural consequences. Violence of this 
kind, carried out fully, putting an end to property, would stop 
Jabour, and extinguish society. It would divorce action from 
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its ordained consequences, and destroy individual responsibility, 
which by wants, exertions, and gratification being linked to- 
gether in the same being, is plainly comprehended to be the law 
of Nature. 

In the French system, the motive for the exertion is personal 
gratification, which experience has taught us is susceptible of 
indefinite extension. It therefore opens the view to indefinite 
improvement, and seems more reasonable than the motive 
assigned for exertion in the English system—‘ the wish to 
‘augment our fortunes, and rise in the world, a wish that comes 
‘with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the 
‘grave. This maxim, expressed alike by Dr. Smith and Mr. 
M‘Culloch, is perfectly applicable to the condition of a well- 
educated young Scotchman, setting out to seek his fortune in 
India, or aspiring to a place in the Treasury, and a seat in Par- 
liament; or to an English youth, fresh from college, with great 
acquirements, a respectable reputation, small means, and a con- 
viction that, by tongue or pen, he can become a peer. But 
fortunes cannot be indefinitely augmented, and a speedy limit is 
found, even in monarchies or empires, to ‘rising in the world. 
The English maxim does not accord with the unlimited and 
indefinite improvement which seems to be the destined lot of man 
in society. Moreover, it would exclude from the science the 
ryots of Hindostan, the rice and tea-growers of China, the larger 
part of the peasantry and labourers of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
who either from disposition or necessity never have a wish to 
rise out of their terribly depressed condition. It implies the 
continuance for ever of castes and ranks, which the maxim shows 
to be prevalent in Europe; while the more general principle of 
the French system—a more complete expression of man’s nature 
—implies ultimately, at least, universal equality, with a continual 
elevation for all. 

The wants and the desires, as well as the gratification, not 
being material—for though manifested, by the instrumentality of 
the body, they exist only in consciousness, and can neither be 
seen nor felt—what must we say of labour, the connecting link 
between wants and gratifications? The result of life, and the 
means of supporting it, though it manifest itself by the action of 
the muscles, the sweat of the brow, and the production of 
valuable material objects, labour is not itself material. - Such 
being the characteristic of labour, we have one denomination for 
the whole—life or mind. All the phenomena belong equally to 
consciousness. Knowledge and skill are avowedly mental, and 
labour becomes increasingly productive, as they are enlarged. 
The science deals only with the phenomena of life. It begins in 
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desire, it is carried on by exertion, and it ends in gratification. 
As knowledge and skill dominate over appetite and desire, while 
they instruct labour, and make it powerful as the means of grati- 
fication, we see in man’s constitution, as a member of society, 
the means of perpetual progress. 

M. Bastiat illustrates doctrines, of which we have given a 
meagre outline, in a variety of modes. In his chapter on 
Echange, he shows that an improvement in carrying on com- 
merce is equivalent to an approximation of two sites of trade 
lessening the labour or cost of exchange, which is as necessary 
to production as division of labour—and the principle, he says, 
(of labour being lessened as men approximate to each other, and 
knowledge and skill increase) is the solution of the problem of 
population. Malthus has neglected this element, and where he 
sees only discord, it brings to light only harmony.* 

M. Bastiat reiterates again and again, after Dupont de Ne- 
mours, that the want, the effort, and the satisfaction, are all 
naturally in one and the same being. The wants of children, 
which at first appear an exception, are not so, for in the first 
instance they are essentially parts of the mother, and as they 
become independent, naturally acquire the power of satisfying 
their own wants. ‘This union, the general rule of nature and 
the source of all property, seems an admirable contrivance, how- 
ever blindly we may see it and however imperfectly we may carry 
it into effect or ignorantly thwart it, to keep the increase of the 
means of subsistence in continual harmony with the progress of 
population. 

Wants, efforts, and satisfaction, being all the phenomena, and 
the wants and the satisfaction not being transmissible from one 
individual to another, only the material results of labour are 
exchanged. On this point M. Bastiat and the English econo- 
mists agree. But carrying on his analysis, and censuring them 
for adhering closely to the material results, he concludes, that 
the real portion of life exchanged, which is all that man can pos- 
sibly care for, is the effort. Services, by the medium of com- 


* The doctrine of Malthus also finds an opponent or corrector in Mr. Carey, a 
well-known American writer. He arrives at his conclusion from a somewhat fanci- 
ful theory, as to the order in which land, in relation to its fertility, has been 
occupied. Its real justification, however, is the increase of population which has 
accompanied the occupation of land, and which, carrying with it an increase of 
knowledge and skill, as was first brought under notice here in a work entitled 
Popular Political Economy, continually makes actual production increase faster 
than population. Men are at once more numerous and better provided now than 
formerly. When our favourite theories are questioned in France and America, and 
by some amongst ourselves, it is no longer justifiable to assume that they are un- 
assailable. e must, on the contrary, look to the foundation on which they rest, 
lest they tumble to the ground and overwhelm our systems or perhaps our 
reason. 
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modities, are exchanged or given for services. Money of all 
kinds, and commodities of all kinds, are the representatives of 
services, and the media of exchanging them. In the hands of 
the author this is a prolific maxim. Value, which in most poli- 
tical economical treatises, is a source of many verbal conten- 
tions, is simply the mutual estimate of services exchanged, which 
alone are susceptible of being compared and valued, and which 
are susceptible of being valued precisely because they are ex- 
changed. All services, consequently, desired by others, or which 
gratify them, are productive. The distinction between produc- 
tive and unproductive labour, another source of verbal conten- 
tion, disappears. The services of the singer and the dancer 
gratify others, and obtain for themselves ample rewards. They 
originate in the wants of the artists, and they end in their grati- 
fication, and the gratification of those who pay them. Any 
moral questions involved in public singing and dancing are 
expressly excluded from the science, though if it can be shown 
that in the end, on the whole, they lessen gratification and 
diminish the sum of life, the science would be strictly in accord- 
ance with a moral condemnation. 

Of the utility of these and all other occupations, the indi- 
viduals in whose wants they begin, and in whose gratification 
by rewards, they end, are the sole judges. If others do not 
reward them, they will very soon cease; they must cease, for in 
natural society it is only by serving others that we can serve 
ourselves, or preserve life. Services must, too, be freely ren- 
dered. To interfere with the services one man can perform for 
another, is in a degree to reduce him to slavery, complete slavery 
being only the appropriation or direction of the total services 
one man can render to another. Others, however, are the judges 
of the services of each one, and the cases are at once exceptional 
and reprehensible, of one deciding the usefulness of his services 
to others, and the reward he is to receive. The state, acting by 
force, decides what services it shall render, and how it shall be 
paid for them. This doctrine, from readily showing how ser- 
vices freely rendered for services promote the gratification and 
increase the sum of life, is peculiarly important. Each person 
being intent on his own gratification, which in social freedom 
can only be obtained by serving or gratifying others, each in 
reality strives to the utmost to promote the gratification of 
others, and so the general well-being is promoted. Unrestrained 
competition is, who shall do most for others, or best serve 
society. In the solitary or isolated state, wants exceed faculties, 
in the social state faculties exceed wants—wants are, in fact, the 
parents of faculties, as necessity is the mother of invention. 
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Thus individuals in serving others serve themselves, and increase 
the well-being of all. 

Individuals actually produce a great deal more than they con- 
sume. An increasing proportion of every progressive society is, 
accordingly, saved from painful drudgery, and enabled to serve 
others by cultivating knowledge and skill. These place more 
and more the powers of nature under our control, which are for 
ever doing more and more gratuitous services for us by less 
efforts on our part. There is a continual diminution of exertion 
with a continual increase of wealth. It is all, however, con- 
sumed, and the result of labour in society to gratify wants is a 
continual increase of life and enjoyment, attended by an ever 
increasing power of producing more by lessening exertion. 

If all these beneficial results are not at all times fully realized, 
disturbing political causes—ignorance employing force—impede 
or prevent them, and there is ever a tendency in the laws of life 
in society to bring them into existence. It would, in truth, be 
absurd to describe something as a law of nature which is never 
realized, and the law can only be reasonably inferred from such 
a tendency being so strong as continually to surmount the ob- 
stacles which institutions place in its path, and in spite of them 
bring about an improved condition of society. 

Apart from the corporate action of nations fighting with one 
another, ultimately destroying life and the gratification it in- 
cessantly seeks, industrious individuals are always trying, by 
cheapening productions and increasing supplies, to serve others 
by serving themselves. This is equally true of those engaged in 
the foreign, as of those engaged in the home trade. Their 
business is always to exchange services easily performed in one 
place by means of peculiarities of climate, and in another by 
means of peculiar mineral and other objects. Nature has 
endowed us with varied physical, moral, and inte'lectual facul- 
ties, and has adapted us to a world with climates, capacities, and 
productions infinitely varied. These different faculties exercised 
in places with different capacities, near or far apart, enable each 
member of the mass to render some particular service to other 
members with some peculiar facility. By the necessity for every 
individual to render services to others, which in general he is 
extremely desirous of rendering, and by the mutual and free 
exchange of the services which each performs with some facility 
peculiar to himself, the power and welfare of the whole are 
gradually promoted. The blind carry the lame, who guide the 
steps of their carriers, and all reach the end of a journey which, 
separately, they would not have undertaken. As the various 
climates of the globe, and its various productions, with its 
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changing seasons, its common ocean, and its common atmo- 
sphere, adapted to one another, and ministering to one purpose, 
form a goodly whole, so the varied physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual faculties of mankind, adapted to one another, and by mutual 
exchange all made to serve one purpose, form a goodly whole, 
and the life or mind of society, like the life of the individual, is one. 

Our economical history is an illustration of these important 
doctrines. Just in proportion as industry has been set free, we 
have striven to extend, and have extended our trade, rendering 
prodigious services to the people we have helped to clothe and 
supply with useful instruments, whom we have stimulated into 
activity, and for whom we have helped to build railways, steam- 
ships, and telegraphs. The English have grown rich by confer- 
ring innumerable benefits on other nations. In pursuing their 
own interests as individuals—not the corporate nation—they 
have rendered vast services to the bulk of mankind, have excited 
them to render services in return, and in a remarkable manner 
have promoted the development of society. A great increase of 
enjoyment and of life has ensued, in many countries, from the 
removal here of artificial restrictions on the free exchange of 
some services for other services. ‘The natural organization of 
society, less interfered with, has evoked with this development a 
perfect order amongst all the individuals, parties to the new 
trade, or to the multiplied exchanges which have ensued, and 
immeasurable benefits—the certain forerunners of similar immea- 
surable benefits hereafter—have been showered on mankind. 

By English economists exchange is generally treated of under 
the head of distribution, or subsidiary to it; by M. Bastiat it is 
more properly regarded as belonging to production, its influence 
over which is quite as great as division of labour, to which it is 
the complement. That it is both the means of distribution and 
of promoting production, is a proof of the unity of all the parts 
of the science; but the arrangement of the English political 
economists obscures its importance. No part of the science has 
been so much slighted by them as the influence of exchange, by 
fairly distributing wealth, in promoting production. 

In the English system, capital, as the agent of production, is 
regarded as more important than in the French, M. Bastiat is 
not insensible to the necessity of having tools and instruments, 
and materials, nor blind to the service which saving renders, and 
the justice of rewarding it. By no other writer, indeed, has the 
payment of interest, fiercely attacked in Paris, been so forcibly 
defended ; but he does not, like the English economists, make 
the accumulation of capital the stringent limit to employment 
and to the progress of society. 
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The industry that produces instruments of all kinds is un- 
doubtedly as necessary as any other species of industry, and there 
must always be a due proportion of instruments and tools manu- 
factured, of raw materials prepared, and food provided, to keep 
in motion the several industries which make up the great and 
continually extending whole of social production. In this sense, 
the quantity of capital, like the quantity of corn grown, limits 
employment by limiting society. It cannot extend beyond the 
means of subsistence, which includes the tools and instruments 
necessary to produce it. Every species of industry is necessary 
to, and therefore is the limit of, every other. ‘There was a time, 
it is generally admitted, when industry was entirely unaided by 
capital; it is admitted, too, that all capital is the produce of 
labour, and though, like skill and knowledge, it promote the 
success of labour, it does not exclusively regulate its quantity. 
It did not at first, why should it now? The laws of nature are 
ever the same. Capital is entirely material—stock, food, imple- 
ments, and instruments; and how can industry, which is mental, 
be restricted by a small part of its own material produce? Only 
as one product in exchange always limits another, can capital be 
said to limit employment. ‘ What saving accumulates,’ says 
M. Bastiat, ‘is not materials or stock, but value or services.’ 
With division of labour giving rise to various kinds of services, 
with skill and knowledge for ever finding out new paths for 
industry, it is unphilosophical to add another cause to explain 
results for which division of labour, knowledge, skill, and 
exchange, are sufficient to account. This important difference 
will bear further illustration. 

A professor at Lyons has discovered, it is said, a means of 
fixing colours and patterns on silk by photography. Now, if this 
should supersede the present mode of dyeing silks, it will cause, 
like most of the improvements continually going on, great masses 
of old capital to be thrown aside as useless, or broken up and 
destroyed. New knowledge, in fact, continually introduces new 
employments wholly independent of the quantity of stock or 
capital in existence. Old mills, old machinery, old ships, are 
superseded by improved mills, improved machinery, and improved 
ships; and the old capital becomes an incumbrance, at some 
expense to be got rid of. A fire burns down a city, a stream 
overflows its banks, and by a deluge of sand and stones a great 
quantity of wealth, including much capital, is destroyed. Is 
employment thereby reduced in quantity? Quite the contrary— 
much additional labour is required to repair the damage to enable 
man to satisfy his wants as easily as before the loss; there is an 
increase of employment, and in general under such circumstances 
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the rate of wages, as well as the total amount of employment and 
of wages, is temporarily increased. This consequence, inexpli- 
eable on the English theory, that all employment is limited by a 
comparatively small portion of the wealth already created, is 
made perfectly clear by M. Bastiat’s theory. 

Suddenly additional wants are felt, and those who feel them 
exert themselves to gratify them. More labour is immediately re- 
quired in consequence of much of the produce of labour or capital 
having been destroyed. The power that first created capital is 
ready to create more. It is, as the rule, too, more skilful than 
the labour which created the capital destroyed ; and the destruc- 
tion of capital calling forth new energies, occasions an increase 
of employment, and brings into existence more capital of a 
superior description. Services accumulated and embodied in the 
precious metals, or in securities which are certificates of services 
rendered, can scarcely be destroyed ; these give the owners the 
right to demand other services, though no stock of commodities 
is in existence corresponding to their claims; the services are 
rendered, and may not realize any enjoyment—if the object be 
the rescue of land from waste, and again making it fit for the 
cultivation of corn, or the feeding of cattle, or the rebuilding a 
great city, for several months. It being well known, however, 
that this will be the end of the labour, it is readily undertaken, 
though it cannot be paid for by produce for a long period. There 
must be trust in the future, as well as saving in the past. 

Our late and our present economical history illustrates com- 
pletely the French and the English theories. There was a great 
want of wealth experienced before November, 1857; and great 
exertions to obtain it were successfully made for some years 
before that period. It is acknowledged that credit corresponded 
to the exertions, and equally acknowledged that capital did not ; 
for itis a matter of reproach that much of the trade was carried 
on without capital ; capital was not, therefore, the limit to exer- 
tion at any time for several months or years before it was proved 
last November that produce or capital was not equal to credit. 
Since November, when credit was annihilated in mass, and 
employment in consequence diminished, capital has been con- 
tinually accumulating. The bullion in the Bank of England 
increased from 6,000,0001. in November, to 18,000,000U. in May, 
discount fell from 10 per cent. at the former, to 2} per cent. at 
the latter period. Money dealers, who are really lenders of 
capital, did not know where to find investments, and employment, 
instead of being increased like capital, remained very deficient, 
causing numerous complaints in the manufacturing and mining 
districts. At the same time prices generally, especially of corn, 
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were low, showing an abundance of goods as well as money. 
In truth, it is the deficiency of employment which causes the 
abundance of capital, which does not now, and obviously did not 
for the many months or years that employment was in excess of 
capital, limit and regulate employment. 

The national debt is a claim for services from the people. It 
is a burden on living industry. It is the result of waste and 
extravagance in the government, and of saving in the individuals 
who lent it their funds. Every farthing of it is capital in the 
sense of saving or accumulation, and accordingly the late Lord 
Lauderdale strenuously insisted that it is national wealth; but 
no one dreams that a stock of commodities exists in the land 
equal at once to the national debt, and to all the capital actively 
employed in production. What is true of the national debt is 
true of all paper securities, which entitle a man at any time to a 
corresponding share of the national wealth, and which can be 
bought and sold in the public market. Fictitious or accommo- 
dation paper ever bears a very small proportion to the whole sum 
of securities which entitle their holders to claim services from 
others when they need them; and to suppose that there are 
always commodities in existence equal to all these securities 
ready to liquidate them, is a palpable error. In fact, the very 
circumstance which entitles one man to a reward for saving is, 
that the thing saved has been consumed by some other. All 
capital is used or consumed. As acknowledged claims for services 
which may extend through centuries (as the interest of the 
national debt, some of which was contracted nearly two hundred 
years ago, is paid year after year) or transformed into money, or 
invested in securities almost everywhere negotiable, capital may 
be valid in Hindostan or Russia, as well as in England. In 
this sense the claims of capital are perfectly sound and perfectly 
comprehensible ; but-as representing existing commodities, though 
saved or possessed in the form of securities for the very purpose 
of deriving an income from them, they are incomprehensible. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, one of the most strenuous. advocates for the 
English view, that capital is a stock of commodities by which 
industry is limited, says—that labourers are always subsisted on 
capital, that they are not fed on this year’s harvest, but on the 
last year's—not by the work they have in hand, but by the work 
previously executed. It ought, however, to be remembered that 
the grain which is to be our food is not made ready for consump- 
tion till within a few hours, or a few days, of being consumed, 
except in the case of ship biscuit and meats prepared for a long 
voyage, and requires some kind of labour before it can be con- 
sumed. Converted into bread or beer, corn is only ready for the 
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consumer when delivered at the baker's counter or drawn from the 
publican’s tap. Many great and successive labours must be 
performed between the harvest and consumption. To preserve 
the corn from mice or weevils requires continual toil. It must 
be thrashed, malted, ground, sifted, mashed, mixed with other 
things, baked or brewed, before it can be used. In the mean- 
time, a whole year is not required to rear all kinds of animals, 
such as pigs, rabbits, calves, and lambs; vegetables grow in a 
few days or weeks, and fish, of which the store is indefinitely 
large, is always at hand prepared by nature, though to catch fish 
requires some preliminary labour, and all these serve for the 
sustenance of man as well as grain. ‘The daily produce of the 
fisherman or the gardener is exchanged for small portions of the 
yearly produce of the farmer. It is, therefore, an error to 
assume that present labour is always subsisted by the produce of 
past labour, except past for a very short period, ever past for the 
individual, but never past for the whole society, which is always 
sustained by existing labour, divided and diversified, one species 
being the real limitation of the demand for some other, and con- 
sequently the limit of employment. In the language of the 
French economist, services are continually rewarding services, and 
the more the services are diversified and the more any one species 
is performed when services are freely exchanged for services, the 
greater is the demand for another. Thus employment depends 
at all times less on a stock of commodities than on division of 
labour and freedom of exchange. Mutuality of services is a 
more harmonious social explanation of the phenomena than the 
antagonistic limitation of labour by capital. 

With respect to the reward of capital or interest, about which 
there have been serious and long discussions in France, and dis- 
cussions protracted over as long a period though not so fierce in 
England, M. Bastiat is very decided, and fights the battle man- 
fully against Proudhon and other assailants of capitalists. It 
would be quite enough to say on the subject that in all countries 
and at all times interest has been freely and voluntarily paid for 
the use of capital to justify the practice, had it not been ques- 
tioned ; but since it has been questioned; we must refer briefly to 
what M. Bastiat has said in its defence. Capitalis the product of 
labour. ‘ A sack of wheat,’ he says, ‘is a sack of wheat, whether 
sold for consumption or bought to be used as capital.’ But as 
capital the proprietor denies himself the enjoyment of consuming 
it, and enables some other person to have this satisfaction. By 
postponing his own enjoyment he renders a service to another, 
and service for service, for this he is justly paid. This reserved 
service is represented, not by the wheat which is consumed, but 
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by money, securities, and every kind of paper currency, so that 
he has the means of availing himself of services whenever and 
almost wherever he pleases—one of the most extraordinary facts 
in the science. He can cede his claim toanother on condition 
that an equal service, or the representative of an equal service at 
a time fixed, with a remuneration settled by the parties to the 
bargain, be returned to him for postponing his own enjoyment for 
the advantage of the other. These titles to services can be 
continually exchanged, and the enjoyment indefinitely post- 
poned, till the services rendered in one century may not be 
liquidated till another. Thus one generation benefited by the 
services of preceding generations acquits itself of its obligations. 
Much of what is now paid by labour is the reward of services 
rendered in times past. The labour of one generation is mingled 
-with the labour of other generations, and all who concur in the 
work should share the reward. 

A great portion of such services is devoted to the invention 
and manufacture of tools, implements, and other species of fixed 
capital, of which the common principle is that they press into 
the service of man the gratuitous services of nature. The more 
they are invented and used the greater is the quantity of wealth 
obtained by an equal quantity of labour. Much of the saving 
which after-generations requite is vested in useful implements 
and tools, and useful reproduction ; but with this much waste by 
governments has been mingled, imposing onerous payments on 
posterity. This has obscured the public view, and brought 
into question the just reward of some of the most valuable services 
that man renders to man. It is a consequence of the principle 
common to all implements and tools, that they press into the 
service of man the gratuitous services of nature, which have no 
value in exchange, and consequently the relative share of the total 
produce, which goes to the owners, makers, and users of tools, 
-machines, and implements as these are improved, diminishes, 
‘though their absolute share increases. On the contrary, the share 
of the labourer, or the rest of the community, increases both ab- 
solutely and relatively. This M. Bastiat illustrates by figures +— 


Total Produce. Share of Capital. Share of Labour. 
First Period . 1000 500 500 
Second 2000 800 1200 
3000 1050 1950 
4000 1200 2800 


Every substitution of improved implements, tools, and 
machines, for those before in use, is followed by an increase of 


general welfare. It obtains for man more of the gratuitous 
NO. LV. F 
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services of nature; this is an inflexible law of capital, which is 
thus a powerful means of promoting civilization and equality 
amongst men. We cannot advert to all the steps by which the 
demonstration is reached, and must refer the reader for the 
numerous details to the Harmonies Economiques. 
Consistently. with this view all services accumulated and in- 
-corporated in implements susceptible of successive improvement 
.are. liable to become relatively deteriorated. Machinery is 
continually superseded by improved machinery. In the exchange 
.of present labour against anterior labour, the advantage is on the 
side of present labour. By dint of greater skill the labour of 
every succeeding generation becomes increasingly productive ; 
and there is, consequently, a perpetual tendency to a reduction 
in the utility of past services compared to present services. 
In other words, there is a natural cause for the continual reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest or payment for pastservices. There 
is a continual renewal of services, which succeeding generations 
must requite, and also a-continual release from payments for 
past services. The fact of a continual fall of profit or the rate 
of interest, as the rule, is much better explained by M. Bastiat’s 
theory than by the theory that labour on land becomes less and 
less productive, the great foundation of the peculiar doctrines of 
-Malthus and Ricardo. By every successive improvement which 
accompanies an increase of population, not only in agricultural 
industry but in the industry which supplies the agriculturist with 
tools, clothing, and articles of consumption, their doctrines are 
contradicted. 
Of credit except merely as the loan of capital, with or without 
interest, which, of late years, has occasioned much discussion in 
France, M. Bastiat says very little. He does not speak of it as a 
means of promoting production, and yet.on his theory, as future 
service is the proper payment of past service, a promise to render 
it may be looked on as equivalent to present payment, and may, 
.as we know it does, stimulate present services. Perhaps con- 
. fidence, on which credit is founded, can only be fully appreciated 
.in a community in which commerce extensively prevails,—another 
example of the fact that economical theories are necessarily 
modified by the actual peculiarities of nations. English writers 
say a great deal about credit, paper-money, banks, foreign ex- 
changes, international trade, the relative importance of different 
securities, and other topics closely connected with commerce. 
M. Bastiat says very little of them, or totally neglects them. His 
-works are much less taken up with historical and economical 
details than those of his English fellow-labourers, and much more 
_ with controversies about the general principles of society. 
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In the natural system perfect freedom of exchange is deduced 
from the right of property, which government, by common 
consent, is constituted to defend. The importance. of this right, 
and all its consequences over the distribution of wealth, cannot 
for one moment be doubted; and the Physiocrats accordingly 
made it the basis of their system. Smith was content silently to 
adopt and follow the distribution of produce, and the right of 
property current in his time, and discourse on the relations of 
rent, profit, and wages as they existed, without going deeper. 
His successors, however, have found it necessary to adopt a 
different course, and, in imitation of the Physiocrats, to treat of 


the right of property as the basis of distribution. Accordingly 
Mr. M‘Culloch says :— 


‘The necessity for establishing the right of property is so very 
obvious and urgent that it must have been all but coeval with the 
formation of societies. All have been impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the maxim, which teaches that products acquired by the labour 
of a man’s body and the work of his hands, should be considered 
exclusively his own.’ ‘It is obvious,’ he continues, after a long his- 
torical notice of the right, ‘from what has now been stated, that the 
law of the land is not as Dr. Paley has affirmed, the real foundation 
of the right of property. It rests on a more remote and a more solid 
basis, it grows out of the circumstances under which man is placed.’ 
‘Whether there be or not a principle inherent in man that at once 
suggests to every individual not to interfere with what has been pro- 


duced or appropriated by another, Mr. M‘Culloch does not undertake 
to decide.’ * 


He does not adopt the positive assertion of the French as to 
this right, which makes it, like the right of life, be instinctively 
respected, but ascribes its origin to a perception of its expediency. 
He has, however, a much more just notion of its importance to 
the science than Smith had, and also says :— 


‘But it must not be imagined that the security of property is 
violated only when a man is deprived of the power of peaceably 
enjoying the fruits of his industry ; it is also violated, and perhaps in a 
still more glaring and unjustifiable manner, when he is prevented 
from using the powers given him by nature in any way not injurious 
to others, he considers most beneficial to himself. Of all the species 
of property which a man possesses, the faculties of his mind and 
powers of his body are most particularly his own. He should, there- 
fore, be permitted to enjoy, that is, to use or exert these powers at his 
discretion. And hence this right is as much infringed upon when a 
man is interdicted from engaging in a particular branch of business, as 
when he is unjustly deprived of the property he has produced or accu- 
mulated. All monopolies which give to a few individuals the power of 
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carrying on certain branches of industry to the exclusion of others 
are thus, in fact, established in direct violation of the property of 
every one else. They prevent them from using their natural capacities 
or powers in what they might have considered the best manner; and 
as every man not a slave is justly held to be the best, and, indeed, 
only judge of what is advantageous for himself, the most obvious 
‘principles of justice, and the right of property, are both subverted 
when he is excluded from any employment. In like manner, this right 
is violated whenever any regulation is made to force an individual to 
employ his labour or capital in a particular way.’ * 

In this passage we find the ideas of the Physiocrats borrowed 
rather than mastered. Atleast, Mr. M‘Culloch has not always re- 
membered them. All his recommendations for restricting banking, 
adopted with such glee by Lord Overstone and others, and so 
favourable to the Bank monopoly, are directly at variance with 
the language of this paragraph, and are, as he says, ‘direct viola- 
tions of the right of property.’ Our prevalent doctrines as to 
capital have had a sinister influence over the minds of our 
thinkers, and have made our free-trade deductions less complete 
than those of the Physiocrats. To leave all services perfectly 
free is more extensive than leaving the employment of capital 
free; though if the employment of labour depend exclu- 
sively on capital, they may be considered identical. But it does 
not, and they are not identical. Basing freedom of trade on 
capital confines it to a class ; it is excellent as far as it has been 
carried, but it is by our deductions narrowly limited. Credit 
ensuring future services is quite as necessary to production as 
capital, the representation of past services, and credit is restricted, 
regulated, and monopolized by the Government, supported by 
Mr. M‘Culloch, as if it were not a part of the natural system 
of society. The result is great disorders, particularly in 
banking, by means of which the restrictions operate. 

Mr. J. S. Mill agrees with the Physiocrats so far as the produc- 
tion of wealth is concerned. He says :— 


‘The laws and conditions of the production of wealth partake of 
the character of physical truths. There is nothing optional or arbi- 
trary inthem. Whatever mankind produce must be produced in the 
modes and under the conditions imposed by the constitution of 
external things, and by the inherent properties of their own bodily 
and mental structure.’ ‘ It is not so,’ he goes on, ‘ with the distribution 
of wealth; that is a matter of human institution solely. The things 
once there mankind, individually or collectively, can do with them as 
they like. They can place them at the disposal of whomsoever they 
please, or on whatever terms. Further in the social state, in every 
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state except total solitude, any disposal whatever of them can only 
take place by the general consent of society. Even what a person has 
produced by his individual toil, unaided by any one, he cannot keep 
unless it is the will of society that he should. Not only can society 
take it from him, but individuals could, and would, take it from 
him, if society only remained passive, if it did not either interfere en 
masse, or employ and pay people for the purpose of interfering to 
prevent him from being disturbed in the possession. The distribu- 
tion of wealth, therefore, depends on the laws and customs of society. 
The rules by which it is determined are what the opinion and feclings 
of the community make them, and are very different in different 

and countries, and might be still more different if mankind so 
chose.’ 

Mr. Mill differs therefore more than Mr. M‘Culloch from the 
Physiocrats as to distribution. He adopts Paley’s view, and 
makes the distribution of wealth depend altogether on the law of 
the land, or the will of society. ‘The power of a community in 
respect to every individual composing it cannot indeed be re- 
sisted, but it does not follow that in creating society of indi- 
viduals, each of whom is strictly defined, and whose consciousness 
never is that of another, the Almighty has not laid down in the 
wants and faculties of each and all, laws for the distribution of 
wealth, partaking quite as much of the character of physical truths 
as the laws which regulate production. Mr. Mill says it does 
follow, and that when the agent has acted and produced wealth 
those laws cease, and the arbitrary will of individuals, others 
than the producers, becomes the ordinary and accredited means 
of disposing of the produce, leaving it in the possession of the 
producer or giving it to somebody else. That such arbitrary 
power is exercised cannot be denied ; it is the essence of injustice, 
the source of terrible evils in all ages. It is wrongful appropria- 
tion, whether done by the will of the community or the will of 
powerful individuals, and the evils which ensue teach us that the 
natural laws which determine distribution, though we may not 
vet have discovered them, are quite as important, and partake as 
much of the character of physical truths, as the natural laws which 
regulate production. Man is at liberty to violate both ; he never 
violates either without causing pain and suffering. If Mr. Mill's 
doctrine be correct, the natural science of the distribution of 
wealth has no foundation, and the Communists and Socialists 
are right in demanding for the great multitude that a different 
distribution from that which at present prevails shall be decreed 
and enforced. We must do Mr. Mill the justice to add, that he 
says—though this only makes the statement already quoted more 
extraordinary— 


* Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill, Book II., cap. 1, sec. 1. 
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‘The opinions and feelings of mankind doubtless are not a matter 
of chance. They are consequences of the fundamental laws of human 
nature, and of the constitution of the planet which we inhabit, modi- 
fied by local or special peculiarities.’ ‘The consequences of the rules 
according to which wealth may be distributed are as little arbitrary, 
and have as much the character of physical laws, as the laws of pro- 
duction. Human beings can control their own acts, but not the con- 
sequences of their acts, even on their own minds. Society can subject 
the distribution of wealth to whatever rules it thinks best; but what 
practical results shall follow from the operation of these rules, society . 
cannot choose, but must be content to learn.’* 

Mr. Mill differs as much from himself as from the Physiocrats. 
He recognises natural laws determining production, and deter- 
mining the consequences of distribution, though he makes 
‘human institutions, or the artificially organized action of 
society, necessary to carry the natural laws into execution. M. 
Bastiat goes boldly and heartily with the Physiocrats; he says, 
and the passages already referred to show the use he has made 
of his principle in combating socialism :-— 

‘Society, persons, and property existed anterior to the law; and 
confining myself to my special subject, I say it is not because there 
are laws that there is property, but because there is property there 
are laws.’ ‘I understand by property, the right of the labourer to 
the value which he creates by his toil.’+ ‘Since the individual who 
feels a want or a desire is also the person to exert himself to gratify 
it, the gratification ought to be his.’t 

He recognises this natural right as determining all distribu- 
tion. The importance of such a right no man denies. It is 
next to the right of life, and according to M. Bastiat and the 
Physiocrats, grows directly from it and the natural laws by 
which life is sustained. Every individual receives life and 
means of sustaining it from his Creator. Is this natural founda- 
tion sufficient to bear all the complicated relations of property 
in the most developed society? Is the natural right of property 
sufficient, with perfect freedom of exchange, to determine and 
secure at all times, and in all conditions of society, the share of 
each member to the production which is the result of the com- 
bined labour of present and past generations? We shall not 
undertake to answer this question, but could not do otherwise— 
as it lies at the basis of distribution in every system of political 
economy—than bring under notice the difference between our 
own and French writers. 

M. Bastiat says, ‘ Our organization is such that we are bound 
to labour one for the other under the penalty of death.’ He is 


* Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill, Book IT., cap. 1, sec. 1. 
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nght. Man, quite isolated, except those cases recently men- 
tioned as occurring in Hindostan, of castaway infants nourished 
by wolves, is unknown. ‘Of all living creatures man has the 
most wants,’ and ‘his faculties are susceptible of the greatest 
development.’ ‘Division of labour is the union of power.’ 
‘Nature has endowed us with many varied faculties, physical, 
‘ moral, and intellectual. The combinations of these in co-opera- 
‘tion are inexhaustible.’ Separately they are like the wheels 
and pins and levers of a great machine, which lie inert, and 
which put together by some great mechanician move a Leviathan, 
or lift a river from its deep bed in the mine. Isolated man 
cannot maintain his existence; united with his fellows, nothing 
on the surface of the globe, nothing but the globe itself, seems 
beyond his power. ‘Social organization,’ says Bastiat, ‘ as it 
‘ actually exists with perfect freedom of exchange, is the most 
‘ beautiful and most vast of all associations, very differently 
‘ wonderful from the dreams of the socialists, for it is consistent, 
‘by its admirable machinery with individual independence.’ 
Society, with its varied arts all working into one another, is very 
different too from those communities organized under ‘ captains 
of industry,’ which some distinguished writers, and amiable but 
not wise philanthropists amongst ourselves, have recommended. 
as remedies for temporary evils. 

France herself unfortunately offers to our contemplation a 
terrible contrast to the condition which her philosophers say is 
the result of the natural organization of society. Sharing fully 
in all the knowledge and civilization of Europe, possessing 
within herself all the natural elements of prosperity, her popula- 
tion, from her faulty practical economy, is probably declining in 
numbers and deteriorating in physical strength. Agriculture 
is very slowly improved owing to a deficiency of labourers and of 
capital. The bulk of the people, instead of becoming more and 
more wealthy, and living more and more at their ease, are: steeped 
in poverty, and seem likely to decay from misery. In 1850, M. 
Blanqui wrote in his ‘ Report to the Academy of Sciences on the 
State of the Rural Population of France :— 


‘ Unless we had seen we could not believe how scanty are the clothing, 
the furniture, and the food of the inhabitants of the country. There 
are whole cantons in which clothing descends from father to son ; the 
household utensils consist of only a few wooden spoons, and the whole 
furniture is nothing but a rickety table or a dresser; and in which 
hundreds of thousands of persons have never known the luxury of 
sheets, nor ever worn shoes, and millions -have drunk nothing but 
water and very rarely or never have eaten meat or white bread.’* 


Quoted by M. de Laveleye. 
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- Since 1850 there has been further deterioration. In 1856 
and 1855 the harvests were bad, and the people suffered even more 
than in 1850 from a scarcity of food. In many places the land 
no.longer yields a sufficiency to skilless husbandry to feed the 
people and contribute to the taxes, and they flock to Paris to 
share the wealth collected from them by the Government. In 
spite of the teaching of the Economists, confirmed by the misery 
of the ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed multitude, the government of 
France pursues even more vigorously than ever the ruinous imperial 
system of regulating, which is restricting, every part of society. 
The mental confusion arising from the people being taught to 
expect every good from the action of the State, has been well 
but incidentally described by M. Bastiat, in the little pamphlet 
bearing the title of l’Etat. 


‘The perplexed State, like the unhappy Figaro, does not know 
which way to turn nor whom to attend to. The hundred thousand 
voices of the press and the Tribune require it to organize industry ; 
at least five hundred plans are suggested for this purpose; to extir- 
pate selfishness, to repress the insolence and tyranny of capital, to 
make experiments on manures and eggs, to cover the land with a net- 
work of railway, to irrigate the plains and plant forests on the hills, 
to establish harmonic farms and model workshops, to colonize Algeria, 
to provide food for children and succour for the aged, to disperse the 
crowded inhabitants of the town over the country, to equalize profits 
in all business, to lend money without interest, to liberate Italy, 
Poland, and Hungary, to improve the breed of riding-horses, to en- 
courage art and educate musicians and dancers, to prohibit foreign 
trade and form a mercantile marine, to discover truth and make men 
reasonable, to develope, aggrandize, strengthen, spiritualize, and 
sanctify the national mind.’ ‘ At the same time its resources are to 
be cut off. The taxes on salt, on postage, on trades, on judicial pro- 
ceedings, are all to be abolished.’ 


The numerous demands were at once absurd and contradictory ; 
but the Government was changed two or three times because it 
could not realize the popular delusions. The usurpation of 
supreme power by Louis Napoleon establishing an iron military 
rule, was welcomed as a relief from such intolerable confusion ; 
as if it had become a necessity to continue in force the ruinous 
cause of all this physical and moral evil. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, in fact, consists of a vast array of servants and dependents, 
who in one compact, united, disciplined body, with all the perti- 
nacity and cunning of the Jesuits, maintain the system by which 
they live, and by which they escape from the misery suffered by the 
great multitude. The Emperor is the creature of this system, and 
cannot change it; he wished to abolish passports and was unable ; 
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he was equally unable to set the iron trade free. His own safety 
now prompts him to enforce and extend the system. M. Bastiat 
clearly saw its manifold evils and described the path of safety ; 
but the slow lead of science groping its way, at every step 
making sure of its ground and the accuracy of its course, was 
repugnant to the impatient multitude, and they rushed after the 
quackery which promised a swift restoration of order and the 
final settlement of all the duties of individuals. This is the very 
life of society which grows and cannot be formed. Trampling 
it and trampling knowledge and righteousness under foot, the ' 
French eagerly embraced the imperialism which had crushed 
their fathers. From ignorance they preferred it to the freedom 
which would have given them power and happiness. Of im- 
perialism, now as much opposed to ideology as under the first 
Buonaparte, and all its related isms—communism, socialism, &c., 
which are all founded on the supposition that their authors can 
organize society far better than nature, the science so successfully 
cultivated by M. Bastiat is the uncompromising antagonist, but 
they had and have in France a fearful majority. Louis Napoleon ae 
in consequence is on the throne honoured by Europe, while M. ig 
Bastiat sank almost unknown and little honoured to the grave. :e 
We neither repine nor despair; we know that physical facts seen om 
and handled, only slowly make their way to the minds of the ah 
great multitude, and we cannot expect that abstract moral and . 
intellectual principles should by them be readily believed and 
firmly acted on. Nature, however, does not wait for the slow 


progress of knowledge to realize her great designs and correct eg 
our errors and follies. She hurries men instinctively into activity, ti 
and compels them ignorantly to be the means of destroying the if 
systems as they have destroyed successive governments in France | 
which stand in the way of welfare. From what has happened .. 
there, and from the habitual disregard ever displayed by its oe 


rulers of the truths taught by its political economists, quiet reform 
seems hopeless and more revolutions certain. 
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Anr. III.—The Creeds of the Church in their Relations to the Word 
of God and to the Conscience of the Christian. The Hulsean Lec- 
tures for the year 1857. By C. A. Swarnson, M.A. 8vo. pp. 231. 


Tas volume of Hulsean Lectures deals with some of the 
problems which are felt, more or less, to press on many religious 
minds of the present age; it deals with them thoughtfully and 
calmly, and in a liberal and charitable spirit ; but sometimes, we 
must candidly own, vaguely and unsatisfactorily. 

Its subject, ‘The Creeds of the Church in relation to the 
Word of God and the conscience of the Christian, would require, 
in order to treat it fully, a much larger volume. Indeed, it is 
rather a thin book compared with some of its more portly pre- 
decessors ; it extends over only about one hundred and eighty 
pages, to which are added about fifty pages of appendix, prin- 
cipally consisting of extracts. It contains the usual number, 
however, of lectures,—namely eight, to which a merciful order of 
the Court of Chancery in 1880 reduced the required twenty of 
Mr. Hulse’s Will. 

Small as the volume is, we do not propose a formal analy- 
sis of it, and shall say little of its general merits or defects.. 
Our chief object is to make some observations on two or 
three points on which, as appears to us, the views of our author, 
while containing much truth, require to be both developed and 
guarded a little more fully than they seem to be in these lectures. 

The principal subject of the volume is more particularly treated 
in the third, fourth, and fifth lectures. Mr. Swainson contends that 
the general concurrence of the Christian Church in such and such 
doctrines (as, for example, that of the ancient Church in the 
articles of the so-called Apostles’ Creed), is the result of long- 
continued sifting and discussion of the meaning of the sacred 
records, till, by slow degrees, after many efforts and abundance 
of controversy, their full and consistent meaning—the mean- 
ing which harmonizes all the passages, the key that turns in 
all the wards of the lock—is gradually discovered. He be- 
lieves that this process, under the promised guidance and 
influence of the Holy Spirit as guaranteed to the Church 
collectively, is still going on; that, in virtue of it, many of the 
points which now seem difficult will by-and-bye be cleared up, 
and many of the difficulties which now seem irreconcilable 
will be harmonized. In a word, he believes, in a certain sense, 
in a ‘ progressive theology’ as in ‘ progressive science; and so, 
we imagine, do we all; but then in what sense and to what 
extent? for, according to many theories of the present age, 
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thedlogy may be so ‘ progressive’ as to leave the founders and 
apostles of Christianity quite out of sight—millions of leagues 
behind us ; and the system of the gospel may be ‘ developed’ into 
the most opposite forms of full-blown popery or downright deism. 
To such theories Mr. Swainson certainly gives no sanction. 

Nevertheless, we wish that he had more precisely stated and 
more exactly limited the theory within which the notion of a ‘ pro- 
gressive’ theology may be legitimately held. We shall, in few 
words, endeavour to give our own views of the limitations within 
which the theory, (unquestionably containing important truth, 
notwithstanding its liability to abuse,) is to be held; indicating, 
at the same time, the points in which we gather that Mr. Swain- 
son would agree with us, and those in which his statements 
require adjustment or further illustration. ‘ 

That we have not yet arrived at the whole meaning of the 
Bible is (as Butler truly stated the matter nearly a century and 
a half ago,) no more wonderful than that mankind had been so 
long without those great physical discoveries which signalized the 
seventeenth century, though all the phencmena, (as he says,) had 
been before men’s eyes for so many centuries; nor was it without 
reason, therefore, that this great philosopher inferred, in a 
sentence which probably bears the marks of his comprehensive 
genius as strongly as any one sentence he ever penned, that we 
need not despair of yet making many discoveries of still doubtful 
religious truths, and of solving many difficulties which still cast 
a shadow on the sunlight of the sacred page,—by a more diligent 
study of the sacred volume itself, in combination with the study 
of the great facts of human consciousness, of history, and of 
physical science. 

This view affords a legitimate mode of meeting many of the 
still subsisting difficulties which are to be found in the Bible, 
just as in the Universe; difficulties which every young, and, 
therefore, imperfect science is apt, for a while, to increase rather 
than allay. Of such difficulties men’s impatience demands an 
instant solution. The believer himself is apt to feel that im- 
patience—forgetting that he can afford to wait. The evidence 
for the main truths, whether of Deism or Christianity, cannot be 
destroyed or vanquished by mere objections, while many such 
objections have been already solved after patient waiting for 
further evidence ; and both considerations warn us to abstain from 
vaulting to rash conclusions. 

This theory of a ‘ progressive’ theology is, we think, justly 
applicable in many cases ; to points of doctrine still controverted 
among those who yet defer to the Christian Scriptures ; and to 
difficulties of infidelity based on alleged historical or chronolo- 
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gical inconsistencies, or imagined incompatibility with scientific 
discoveries. 

That the Bible, if indeed the product of Infinite Intelligence, 
should contain in itself inexhaustible materials for thought,— 
hidden treasures of wisdom and knowledge,—gradually yielding 
themselves up to devout study and patient research as ages roll 
on, is surely not wonderful, and is certainly most worthy of its 
Divine Author; that it should thus task the faith, the docility, 
the patience, the industry of those for whose benefit and moral 
discipline it is given, is equally worthy of Him. 

But then, as already hinted, it is very necessary that this 

theory, in one sense true, should be clearly and cautiously stated, 
else it may easily engender very serious confusion of thought 
among youthful theologians, and in various ways encourage those 
vague anticipations of voluminous and monstrous ‘ expansions’ 
of the Gospel to which reference has been already made ;—pre- 
sumptuous theories which have been the plague of the present 
age, and which promise happily to be the laughing-stock of 
the next. 
For example; with regard to the nature of the disco- 
veries to be made, by continued meditation and research, in 
concurrence with divine influences of whatever kind, it might be 
imagined that there is no essential distinction worth maintaining 
between ‘ objective’ and ‘ subjective’ Revelation; that facts and 
doctrines which never could have been known, except by super- 
natural illumination of the minds of those who first made us 
acquainted with them, (as, for instance, the doctrine of the In- 
carnation or the Resurrection,) stand on just the same footing 
with truths which are logically contained in the Scripture state- 
ments, but the just inference from which may for ages have eluded 
human sagucity; in other words, (for it comes to this,) that 
there is no essential difference between ‘ Revelation’ and ‘ Inter- 
pretation,’ though, in truth, it would be about as much to the 
purpose to say that there is little difference between the produc- 
tion of the phenomena of the outward universe and man’s inter- 
pretation of the laws of those phenomena once submitted to 
him! Everything which Ignorance learns, let it be ever so 
simple and elementary, is to it a Revelation; but it does not 
seem very desirable to use the very same term for ‘ revelations’ 
in this sense, and the preternatural communication of truths which 
no human intelligence could, of itself, or by its own efforts ever 
so long continued, give us the slightest inkling of. 

Mr. Swainson, we are bound to say, has here clearly indicated 
the difference between the two classes of truths, and guarded 
himself, in the following passage, from being misapprehended, 
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though we think he undesirably applies the word ‘ Revelations’ 
to both. Still he does guard himself. 


‘And thus we have in the body of Christ what I may call two 
kinds of Revelation. The one a revelation of facts, historical and 
doctrinal, to the first Apostles of our Lord, and of these the books of 
the New Testament contain our only record; the other a revelation 
from time to time of inferences not discoverable by the intellect of 
man,* but laid open to his spirit. The former may be deemed imme- 
diate, and direct, and open, the latter is of a more mysterious and 
hidden character; and the former furnish the touchstone to the latter. 
For, although the discovery of the inference may have been gradual, 

artial, and to a few, yet all may see, whether it will stand the test of 
Scripture: for ‘ to the law and to the testimony’ must the appeal still 
be made. Are these things ‘ contained in Scripture, or may they be 
proved by Scripture?’ must ever be our question. Suggestions may 
come from ‘ the spirit of error’ as well as from ‘ the spirit of truth,’ 
and we must ‘try the spirits whether they be of God.’ And I 
repeat, the question must be, ‘Does the key thus offered to the 
Church turn in the lock of the holy volume?’ If it will so turn, 
we hold that the key is the right one: the solution offered is 
correct.’ 

‘ You see, therefore, my bretbren, that we hold that Christ’s word 
standeth sure: ‘ Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the 
world ;’ you see that His promise may yet be receiving its accomplish- 
ment, ‘ His Spirit still leading us into all the truth.’—p. 51. 


Whether our author has been equally successful in guarding 
against misapprehension on another point we have some doubt ; 
we mean as to the extent of the analogy between ‘ progress’ in 
theological and ‘ progress’ in scientific discovery respectively, 
looking to the magnitude and amount of the successive discoveries 
in each case and the means by which they are achieved. As to the 
latter, he now and then uses phraseology which (though he means 
it not) unpleasantly reminds one of a favourite theory of some of 
our recent self-called spiritualists ; namely—that the inspiration 
of Moses and Bacon, Paul and Plato, Newton, Peter, James, and 
Raphael,—of every great artist, philosopher, and saint—is radi- 
cally the same, and differs only in degree. Now, in one sense, it 
is no doubt true, that ‘ every good and perfect gift’ comes from 
God, and that every useful, as well as spiritual, discovery is to 
be ultimately traced to Him who is, directly or remotely, ‘ the 
Father of lights,’ the ‘inspiration of whose spirit,’ in various 
modes, has ‘ given man understanding.’ But we think it can 
only confuse thought (to say no more) to use terms and phrases 
which imply that the divine influence is asserted in a way speci- 


* * Not directly discoverable,’ we should have preferred, for reasons stated further 
on. 
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fically similar, when a man invents a watch or an electric tele- 
graph, on the one hand, or, on the other, receives, whether by 
extraordinary illumination (such as the Apostles had) or ordi- 
nary (such as other Christians may have), communications of fresh 
religious truth ; or to speak as if the ‘ spirit’ in the same sense 
led men into all ‘ truth.’ And we object, therefore, to the ex- 
pressions (as easily liable to be misunderstood) in the follow- 
Ing passage, which immediately precedes that last quoted, in 
which our author discriminates clearly enough between the two 
kinds of religious illumination. The passage that follows is the 
more strange on account of the words we have marked in italics ; 
for surely there have been enough ‘inductive’ philosophers who 
have been infidels, to make the statement erroneous in fact ; not 
to mention that, if there had been but one, it would have shown 
that there is a valid distinction to be made between the divine 
influences which are necessary to lead us into religious truth, 
and that providential concurrence with the human faculties which 
sometimes insures even to the infidel genius that may hate the 
very name and idea of God, the most splendid physical discoveries. 


* And here do we take our stand; these laws which man’s intellect 
cannot find out, God reveals. He reveals them to childlike men now, 
as He revealed them to childlike men of old, as He revealed one such 
to Peter. We are encouraged to attribute this success, wherever it is 
found, in every branch of human study, whether of physics, or philo- 
logy, or mental philosophy, or religion, success in this we attri- 
bute to God.* We deem that God is actively and directly working. 
Our conclusion is supported by the fact to which attention has now 
been drawn for many years, that few, ifany, inductive philosophers have 
been unbelievers: it is supported by the language which discoverers 
use, rejecting all claim or merit of their own, save that of grasping 
at a thought which ‘came into their minds.’ Yes; this is the true 
account, ‘ they come into our minds.’ And from whom do they come, 
my brethren ?’—p. 50. 


_ There is yet another point in which we fancy our author's 
meaning may be misunderstood ; if indeed he can be said to have 
fairly developed it. We have conceded that the analogy between 
the ‘ progress’ we may expect in theological and scientific discovery 
is so far true that the series of additions in each may be per- 
petual; but are both series (to use mathematical phraseology) 
equally unlimited, or, though the terms of both be infinite, does 
the one tend to a limit? In other words, if the discoveries in 
astronomy or chemistry may in time be such as to render all 
present knowledge in those departments, quite small in com- 
parison, both in volume and significance, are we at all entitled to 
* Not a grammatical sentence ; but we copy literally. 
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assume the same of theology ? This, we apprehend, impossible : 
what is no paradox in the one case would be intolerably para- 
doxical in the other. Since the Gospel was given for the very 
purpose of redeeming lost man, its main truths and doctrines,— 
its essence,—that which involves the object for which the Revela- 
tion was originally designed, cannot surely be imagined to have 
tarried till, during many generations, the tardy intellect of man 
had slowly puzzled them out ; any more than we can suppose that 
men would be allowed to be five thousand years on earth (if 
that had been possible) without discovering the essential uses 
and properties of air, fire, and water, though their chemical com- 
position and laws might well remain unexplained for as long a 
period. Now here we feel persuaded there would be no essential 
difference between our author's views and our own; yet a passage 
now and then occurs which looks as if he thought that blocks 
of truth, large as any that have yet been quarried, might be still 
discovered in the Scripture; that not only gold-dust might be 
plentifully drawn from the mine, but nuggets as huge and pre- 
cious as when the task of searching for them first began ; that 
not minute fragments of new truth, or corrections and rectifica- 
tions of old truths, might alone be expected, but. discoveries 
parallel in magnitude and importance with those of physical 
science. This we are sure he does not mean, yet more discrimi- 
nation than he has always used is, we think, desirable. Apart 
from such cautious statement, the following passage would, we 
think, be liable to be misconstrued :— 


‘Surely it is not a misapplication of a Scriptural thought, that in 
the bosom of creation there are yet waiting to be revealed ‘things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man.’ Surely it is not a perversion of a Scriptural analogy 
to hold that in the holy volume there remain, undiscovered as yet, 
antidotes to moral poisons which may yet be spread, treasures of 
wisdom which will be revealed when they are needed. Surely we 
may hold that when it is necessary God will purge away more and 
more of the film that mars our vision, that we may see more and 
more what is the hope of our calling, what the riches of our inheri- 
tance; that as years roll along the Spirit of Truth may enable us to 
put together this promise or statement and that, which now lie severed 
and separate in the holy volume, and then flash a new truth, a newly- 
discovered truth, upon our intellectual or our spiritual vision—a truth 
which shall fill our hearts with wonder that we never observed it 
before. 

. ‘May we not pray that God will give unto us, too, the Christians 
of our own.time and generation, ‘the spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the acknowledging of Him, that the eyes of owr understanding also 
may be enlightened, and we too may. know more and more what is 
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the hope of His calling, and what His power to us-ward who believe!’ 
—(p. 100. 

er woh believe the Spirit is working now, working now as He 
ever has worked, ‘preventing us with His most gracious favour, and 
furthering us with His continual help.’ And when we affirm that 
the work of the apostles and evangelists was peculiarly the Spirit’s 
work, that they were inspired by Him for their special office, let us 
never deny that He inspires men still. Only let us remember that 
their work once done, was done for ever; their work, once completed, 
can never be done over again.’—(p. 103.) 


The last sentence seems to be designed as a guard against 
misapprehension ; but we wish the restrictions with which the 
former passage must be taken had been stated. 

There is yet another point on which we could desire greater 
clearness in Mr. Swainson’s views. He tells us, and justly, 
that a complete induction from the entire statements of Scripture, 
in relation to a given doctrine, must yield conclusions which 
will harmonize all those statements; but he seems to us 
both to underrate, in a very extraordinary way, the principal 
texts, which enable us to see the meaning of the more minute 
and oblique proofs, and which, in fact, give us the key to the 
harmony he requires; but in some passages he seems to con- 
found the complete induction from Scripture, which will warrant 
a given conclusion (as distinguished from one founded on 
certain proof texts) with that spiritual illumination which, 
whether a just conclusion be founded on a few decisive texts or 
on all, is alike needed to give us ‘ spiritual discernment,’ to make 
religious truth a vital thing, animating the heart as well as en- 
lightening the intellect. But we will first quote the passage, 
and afterwards make a few remarks upon it. Speaking of the 
proofs for our Lord's divinity, he says :— 


* And here again, my dear brethren in the Lord, it seems that the 
call is on the ‘spirit of man,’ on his higher reason animated and 
guided by the Spirit of God. For this truth (the divinity of Christ) 
comes to us, not merely or chiefly on the testimony borne by one or 
two, or twenty texts of Scripture ; it is not to be regarded as deduced 
only from the words of the evangelists or apostles of our Lord. Of 
course I do not deny that these texts and words are most important, 
or that they are fully sufficient to prove to the unbiassed and unpre- 
judiced intellect that the Church’s view is correct; but I repeat, that 
we require a deeper hold upon the Christian than that gained by the 
conviction of his intellect, we need to have his heart and his higher 
reason, his ‘spirit’ convinced also; and so we appeal to our inductive 
proof. We say that the truth that Christ is ‘God manifest in the 
flesh,’ will alone account for hundreds of expressions that we meet 
with in the holy volume; that it will alone account for the holy 
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volume itself; and so we appeal to numberless passages which bear 
no appreciable part in the deductive logical proof. For an instance, 
we take the first ten verses of the first Epistle to the Corinthians: we 
notice that in these ten verses the name of Christ is ten times intro- 
duced. We do not say that any one is sufficient to prove the Deity of 
our Lord, but we do say that several of the passages are inconsistent 
with any Socinian, Arian, or semi-Arian hypothesis. We ask you to 
apply to the language of St. Paul these hypotheses in succession, and 
to try whether the keys which they offer will turn in the lock of 
Scripture. We read, for instance, that it was ‘to the coming of 
Jesus,’ ‘to the day of Jesus’ (verses 7, 8), that St. Paul looked for- 
ward; that it was ‘to the fellowship of Jesus’ (v. 9) that the Corin- 
thians had been called; that in Jesus ‘had they been enriched with 
all utterance and all knowledge’ (v. 5); that in Jesus had they been 
sanctified and set apart (v. 2); that by Jesus had ‘the grace of God 
been given to them,’ (v. 4); that of Jesus—not of God—did Paul call 
himself ‘ the apostle’ (v. 1); that upon the name of Jesus Christ, ‘in 

every place were people calling’ (v. 2) ; that ‘from God the Father 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ,’ does ‘ grace and peace come down’ 

(v. 3); yea, that ‘by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ as in an 
oath, did the apostle beseech his brethren (v.10). The question, 

then, is this: will any other but the catholic faith explain these words ? 

On any other belief but this can they be justified? And as passages 

such as this can be multiplied almost without limit, so to us is the 

testimony in favour of that belief overwhelming. Remember, I do 

not say this is its only proof; I do not say that the Deity of Christ 

was not taught by every apostle in every church; but I do say that, 

supposing history were silent on this subject, and every passage, such 

as the first verses of St. John, were disputed or lost, we have yet evi- 

dence to an overwhelming amount that the faith of the Church is true. 

We may, therefore, calmly discuss the questions, whether Oedc, or “Oc 

or “O, is the reading in the passage of the letter to Timothy (1 Tim. 

iii. 16), or where the period closes in the fifth verse of the ninth 

chapter to the Romans. Our belief that ‘Christ is God’ does not 

hang upon these two verses.’—pp. 81, 82. 


Here we are told first that the truth of Christ's Divinity comes 
not to us chiefly or merely by one, two, or twenty texts of Scrip- 
ture, but that we require a ‘deeper hold upon the Christian than 
that gained by the conviction of the intellect.’ Very true; and, 
therefore, you would say the author must mean that a spiritual 
influence must apply this evidence admitted to be ‘ fully sufficient 
to prove to the unbiassed and unprejudiced intellect’ the truth, and 
so apply it as to defecate the intellect from its prejudices; but 
no, our author proceeds to say, we appeal to ‘ induction, —to that 
which is in fact but an extension of the same kind of proof, and 
_ of inferior force ; to ‘numberless passages, which bear no appre- 

ciable part in the deductive logical proof; (though this cannot 
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be said of the ten verses in | Cor. i., here referred to.) Surely the 
‘twenty texts’ are a part, and a most important part, of the sup- 
posed ‘ induction ;’ they carry the very meaning of the ‘ number- 
less passages’ of scarce appreciable significance in themselves ; 
they alone enable us to see the confirmation of doctrine in the 
minor and oblique proofs, the validity of which is derived entirely 
from the plainer passages, and is read by the light of them. How 
the taking into the account the inappreciable part of the deductive 
evidence (which must itself be seen, like the rest, by the intellect) 
involves any spiritual efficacy which is to ‘ give a deeper hold upon 
the Christian than that gained by the conviction of the intel- 
lect,’ we know not. The inferences from the verses in the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, are surely but an indirect con- 
firmation of the same truth still more clearly brought out by the 
‘twenty’ plainer texts, and which, indeed, alone enable us to see 
that these others have their true significance in relation to the 
given conclusion. ‘The perception of the harmony of these with 
that conclusion involves no appeal to ‘ man’s higher reason, 
‘the spirit,’ so far as we can see. It seems to us, as we have 
already said, that our author confounds two things totally diffe- 
rent ;—a more or less perfect ‘induction’ of the proofs which 
establish a given religious truth, and that spiritual illumination 
which is necessary alike (whether the mind rest contented with the 
two or twenty texts, or takes in the minuter elements of evidence 
also) to render such truth vivid and practical,—felt and active, as 
well as perceived and admitted. As the passage stands it would 
lead to the supposition that, in the author's judgment, the evi- 
dence, which was to do ‘more than convince the intellect, 
depends on the quite minor elements of the intellectual induction 
itself; that the passages which really carry the meaning and force 
of the minor passages are of little worth in comparison, and that 
something peculiarly ‘ spiritual,’ some instrument or condition 
of ‘spiritual discernment,’ belongs to the completeness of what is 
in itself a purely intellectual process! For our own parts we do 
not think the ‘ intellectual’ and the ‘spiritual’ in the matter at 
all thus divided; whether a man believes fully this dogma 
of our Lord’s divinity (as the generality of men do, and 
as the early church did) from the ‘twenty’ plainer texts 
which throw light on the more obscure, and give force to the 
more oblique, or whether he has attained all the light of the 
more complete induction, to which Mr. Swainson attaches so 
much importance, nothing can be more obvious than that in 
either case (as facts too plainly prove) the most plenary intel- 
lectual conviction of the truth may co-exist with an entire 
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absence of any ‘ spiritual discernment’ of it, or of ‘any hold 
deeper than the conviction of the intellect.’ 

We object still more strongly to Mr. Swainson’s observations 
on the proof-texts of the doctrine of the personality and deity of 
the Holy Spirit (p. 83). He says, ‘The connexion of the Holy 
* Spirit with the Father and the Son in the baptismal formula, in the 
‘apostolic benediction, and in kindred passages, is inexplicable on 
‘ any other but the belief of the church. Then the texts that are 
‘usually quoted in proof of the doctrine become most valuable in 
‘illustration of it when proven! We always thought that the 
texts referred to were among the proofs ‘ usually quoted ;’ and that 
by these, just as much as by the rest, supposed to be of use only 
as ‘illustrations,’ the very belief of the Church was definitively 
elicited. 

It is but just, however, to our author to say that he seems to 
be aware that his language on this matter is open to misappre- 
hension, for in a note in the appendix we find him guarding 
against an inference which, we confess, seems to us very natural ; 
he reduces the paradoxes in question to very innocent truisms. 
*T do not wish,’ he says, ‘to speak slightingly of the direct proofs 
‘of the Deity of our Lord, and other great truths held by the 
‘church universal. I wish, however, to suggest that the in- 
‘direct and circumstantial evidence has been too much neg- 
“lected.” (p. 211.) 

Another point on which we feel disposed to make a few 
remarks is Mr. Swainson’s treatment of that important subject, 
the ‘right of private judgment.’ His representations, we think, 
are chargeable with vacillation and inconsistency; at all 
events, we cannot see that he arrives at any well-defined prin- 
ciple. 

If we took our author's first exposition of this ‘ Right, we 
should feel pretty well satisfied with it. For he admits that it is 
not the duty of any Christian lazily to acquiesce in what is told 
him, but to emulate the conduct of the Bereans, who diligently 
‘searched the Scriptures to see if the things told them were so.’ 
But then, if so, what follows? Why all that any advocate of the 
‘Right’ can ask for. For it must follow, if there be such a thing 
as obligation of conscience at all, that if a man has thus ‘ searched’ 
whether ‘the things told him’ by his ecclesiastical teachers ‘ be 
so,’ and is conscientiously convinced that they are not so, he must 
reject them; so called, the ‘right’ is not so much a ‘right’ as 
a necessity, if the man is to be honest at all. The man may not, 
indeed, be free from blame, due to haste or prejudice which may 
have accompanied his inquiry; but as long as he holds his views 
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he must act upon them, unless he is consciously to juggle with 
his conscience. 

But our author having thus really conceded all that is wanted, 
endeavours at some length (in his anxiety to maintain some inde- 
finite authority to the Church) to show that the ‘right,’ as ordinarily 
held, is impossible and absurd—that it never has been, nor can 
be, exercised. He says:— 

‘But the propositions that Christian people have ‘the power of 
forming a scheme of religion,’ by reading the holy volume, and using 
such helps as would facilitate the same ; and that they have a right to 
do so, and a right to expect God’s aid in the attempt, admit of further 
doubt, and call for more serious inquiry. The proposition, that they 
can generally form a scheme of religion which is unmixed with serious 
error, whilst they ignore the experience of past ages, and the guidance of 
the great body of their fellow Christians, the Church universal, must 
surely be positively and directly contradicted.’—pp. 139, 140. 

The supposition that the advocates of the ‘Right’ claim on 
behalf of every man, that he is able, ignoring all help and learn- 
ing, and all ‘ experience of the past,’ to go into a corner with the 
English version of the New Testament, and ‘make a complete 
scheme of religion’ for himself, is often made an objection ; but, 
in fact, no one, unless it be a fanatic here and there, pleads for 
such a power in everybody, and very few would allow it to any- 
body ; nor does it at all affect the assertion of the ‘Right.’ The 
question simply is,—whether, having inquired as diligently as he 
can, every man has not the right of always following conscience, 
and not authority, if he conscientiously thinks that ‘the things he 
is told are so,’ are not so? If our author concedes this, as he 
seems to do, he concedes, we imagine, all that is asked of him; 
if he does not, then he must seek what he would find it hard 
to find, a method by which he may justify a man in accepting 
that as true (whether he has had great or small means of inves- 
tigation, matters not) which he believes to be false. The 
attempt has often been made, but it is in vain; and, incon- 
venient as the exercise of the ‘ right’ may be, it is infinitely less 
inconvenient than its repression ; not to say, that if those incon- 
veniences were a thousand times as great as they are, they could 
not be helped. 

But as to the opposite inconveniences ;—let us for a moment 
consider one or two of these. During many ages, the only 
church authority to which appeal could be made told the indi- 
vidual—what was certainly no less true then than it is now—that 
he was quite incapable of making out a scheme of religion for 
himself by the unaided study of the Scriptures, and yet enjoined 
upon him the reception of the most serious errors. Had the 
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Reformers listened to that plea, and accepted the dogmas authority 
laid upon them, there could have been no reformation then; and, 
for similar reasons, there could never have been any at all. 

And as regards the difficulty of interpeting the New Testament ; 
after all, Mr. Swainson concedes that the ‘essentials of the 
faith,’ and ‘ the main truths of practical Christianity, are plain 
enough in the Scriptures ;—“‘ faith in God, and love of man, are 
fully taught in the holy volume;’ ‘the life of the Christian is 
amply set forth there.’ 

By denying, therefore, the ‘power of forming a scheme of 
religion’ (as in the above passages he does), he must mean that of 
arriving at complete truth on non-essential points; and to this 
we may say :— 

1. Does he know of any man who can flatter himself he has done 
so, even with all the ‘ experience of the past,’ and the ‘ voice of 
the universal church’ to help him? Is it possible he should, on 
Mr. Swainson’s theory, that many ‘discoveries’ are yet to be 
made’? 

2. If the man reads ‘the holy volume with such helps as 
facilitate the understanding of it,’ is not the experience of past 
ages, and deference to the voice of Christians in general, so far 
as it is safe to yield such deference (for the past shows us it must 
have its limits), among the ‘helps’ for arriving at the truth ? 

For our own parts, in spite of all that the advocates of an indefi- 
nite Church authority say of the infinite difficulties of inter- 
preting aright the Christian records, we most honestly believe, 
that though a man who should ignore ‘any help’ would be 
a great fool for his pains, his great difficulty, if he has but 
an honest desire to learn, would be to miss his way on any 
important point. We hold the New Testament — though 
in some places the most profound of books, and in some 
others the most difficult—yet, in the main, the plainest 
of all; especially in the teaching of Him ‘ who taught as never 


man taught,’ and ‘ whom the common people heard gladly,— - 


plainer, incomparably plainer, than fathers or schoolmen—and 
infinitely easier to understand than it is to gather what is the 
sense of the ‘ Universal Church,’ amidst the infinite strife of 
tongues as to what that divided unity is, and what its undivided 
utterances. Nor, indeed, must Mr. Swainson forget his own 
declaration—equally true in all times—that, in fact, hardly a 
heresy has ever been possible except by denying a part of 
canonical Scripture—which, if received in its integrity, is even 
but too plain for it! 

But we must not part with our author without giving our 
readers a specimen of what he can do in his best moods. The 
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following seems to us a very just statement of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the incredulity of our time, and is excellently well 
expressed :— 


*TIn the eighteenth century—at all events during the latter part of 
it—stress was laid almost exclusively on the external character of the 
evidences of Christianity. ‘This view was necessarily imperfect : and 
it is the reaction from it that has induced many persons in the present 
day to adopt the point of view from which its internal character can 
alone be seen. But however imperfect the earlier view, the modern 
aspect is equally insufficient; and if the older arguments neglected 
the influence of man’s spirit in the reception of the things of God, the 
later neglect no less the power of man’s intellect in the province that 
falls under its supervision. But this does not comprehend all the 
evil consequences of such a principle. Another, which I would men- 
tion is, that inquirers have been led by very trivial circumstances to 
take partial views of Christianity. Instead of inquiring rigidly as to 
the evidence in favour of and against the opinions which they enter- 
tain, they study the Scriptures to discover those passages which support 
them, and they reject or neglect those which oppose them. I do not 
mean that they do this intentionally or purposely, but such is the 
infirmity of our human nature and the strength of our human 
passions, that we are all apt to take note of the circumstances which 
accord most with our own feelings. Thus, opinions which are taken 
up in early years become, as it were, a part of ourselves; and our 
character seems to be at stake when we are asked to examine their 
evidence. 

‘ But serious though this is, and much as it is connected with the 
dissensions of the day, the subject assumes a far more important posi- 
tion when we find that the principle at stake is elevated into a prin- 
ciple of philosophy, and that under the shelter of it, thus elevated, 
much of the infidelity of the day takes rest. For if we deem it 
sufficient to appeal to our own feelings, and our own consciousness, and 
our own sense of right and wrong, we must permit the unbeliever to 
appeal to his feelings as boldly and as confidently. If, on our side, we 
consider that our powers of intuition supersede all necessity of 
external testimony, we cannot complain if others affirm that their 
intuition is so good as to overcome the evidence that such testimony 
offers. In fact, we are giving our sanction to the erection of those 
entrenchments which ‘the evil heart of unbelief’ is throwing up around 
it; and when they are erected, who will be able to drive it from them ? 
Let me therefore, this afternoon, speak to you first of the absolute 
necessity that is laid upon us of accepting and treating as facts the 
substance of the historical narratives that have come down to us. 
They come tous with an amount of evidence that cannot be gainsaid. 
if we were to content ourselves even with those portions of the New 
Testament, which the severest and most hostile criticism has conceded 
as genuine, from those portions alone we could reconstruet, in its 
essential characteristics, the Life of our Redeemer—his Life, Death, 
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Resurrection, Session on High. These essential characteristics re- 
main, and it is simply absurd, after such an investigation, to reject 
them merely because’they suit not the views of truth that our minds 
may have suggested, because they contradict ‘ the primal laws of our 
nature,’ or because ‘ our instinct recoils from them.’ They are his- 
torical facts, facts coming to us on historical evidence ; they are the 
facts to which (according to our own account) the apostles were 
constituted as witnesses, appointed and authenticated witnesses, and 
to them they did bear witness in their lives and letters. They are 
essentially the facts of Christianity. 

‘These, then, are facts to which the apostles bore record, and no 
hypothesis either in regard to the witnesses themselves, or to the facts 
they attest, can furnish us with sufficient reason for rejecting their 
testimony. ‘Mere guess, supposition, possibility, when opposed to 
historical evidence, prove nothing, except that historical evidence is 
not demonstrative.’ The suppositions made to evade the force of the 
Christian evidences, ‘ weaken the force of evidence in all cases, but 
destroy it in none.’ So said Butler a hundred years ago; and to his 
remarks I suppose that we should all assent. 

‘So far, therefore, of the purely historical features of Christianity 


—of our Lord’s Life and Miracles, and Death and Resurrection.’— 
pp. 65—67. 


If we were formally reviewing this volume, there are many 
other passages of merit which we should feel pleasure in citing ; 
and we must add, there are some faults which we should feel it 
our duty to dwell upon. The style is often heavy and tedious 
from the repetition of the same formula in the construction of the 
several clauses of a sentence, and which often strikes one as mere 
pulpit verbiage. Thus—‘ Whatever we may do to check it, men 
‘will search tor the laws by which God carries on the provisions 
‘of nature; they will search for the laws by which he carries on 
‘the moral government of the world; they will search for the 
‘laws, &c. The two last clauses in italics might be left out 
with advantage to the sentence. Nearly every sentence in the 
same page is constructed on the same wearying principle. Simi- 
larly there is a very unnecessary obtrusion of the formule of 
pulpit address—as ‘My brethren, ‘My brethren in the Lord,’ 
“My dear brethren in the Lord, which, albeit the discourses 
were sermons, might have been judiciously weeded out of 
the manuscript before sending it to press. Further, were we 


generally reviewing the work, we should feel inclined to examine 
a little attentively the somewhat vain-glorious claims which 
our author prefers for Cambridge studies and training over 
those of Oxford, as specifically prophylactic against the con- 
tagion of the various spiritual epidemics which plague us in this 
our day. But we have not at present space or inclination to 
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enter into the redoubtable controversy, whether the study of 
the classics, or the study of mathematics, be most likely to keep 
men loyal to orthodoxy. We can only remark, en passant, that 
though classics and mathematics are most excellent things, we 
apprehend that, in spite of both, local and transitory causes, 
the contagious influence of a few leading minds, the spirit of the 
times, may, for a while, carry into either university, or into 
any university, a temporary fashion of credulity or scepticism, 
And though it is unquestionably true that Oxford has chiefly 
signalized herself by coquetting with Rome, it must be admitted 
that the mathematics and science of the sister university have not 
sufficed to keep her alumni altogether free from it; and we 
suppose that, in the opposite direction (which, however, our 
author deems equally well guarded), there has been no immunity ; 
there is no lack of perverts at Cambridge, to various forms of in- 
fidelity, as spiritualism, positivism, and so on. And much the 
same, we fear, must be said of most of the universities of our day, 
We, of course, do not deny the unspeakable value of the studies 
our author so strongly recommends; we only doubt whether 
he has duly considered the immense variety of causes which 
may temporarily breed moral infection in any community, 
academic or otherwise, and which can neither be simply traced 
to, nor obviated by, preferences for mathematics over classics, or 
for classics over mathematics ; or, we may add, for any one secular 
study over another, 


Art, IV,— Montaigne, the Essayist. A Biography. By Bayix 
Sr. London: Chapman and Hall. 


WE cannot take up the list of publications for a single quarter 
without being forcibly reminded of the impunity which literature 
claims for itself beyond the narrow compasses of the political 
geographer, without being struck with the generous disdain with 
which it surpasses the artificial limits of fiscal discussion. Nor 
can we let the observation pass without expressing a certain 
sense of gratification, that amid the animosities of race and 
faction, a single bond of union yet remains to make the whole 
world kin, not to be measured by lines of latitude and longitude. 
Cosmopolitanism is, at least, the boast of letters, and it would 
be no anomalous picture that should in justification of that 
boast represent Confucius reposing at the banquets of Plato and 
Xenophon, or Thomas Aquinas receiving welcome to the new 
Atlantis of Bacon, 

The literary relation between France and England has under- 
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gone a complete change since the day that Maupertius pleaded. 
the merits of Newton, or, still more recently, since the day that 
Dumont expounded the oracles of Bentham. France no longer 
holds the position of interpreter to England. The achievements 
of British genius are no longer conveyed to Europe in the lan- 
guage of Gaul. The monopoly of criticism which rendered 
Paris the arbitress of European taste has long since passed away, 
and English authors are far more disposed to look for a con- 
tinental notoriety to the tribunals of Hamburgh and Vienna. 
At the same time, a juster distribution of power has brought with 
it a juster application of it. English literature has gained in 
originality as it has gained in independence. While French 
literature has received in compensation a far more philosophic 
appreciation than could have been bestowed on it by the fine 
gentlemen and fine ladies who, more than a century ago, spent 
their time in imitating the models of Voiture and Balzac, and 
in labouring to prove Boileau a greater critic than Horace. 

We could not, perhaps, desire a better exemplification of what 
we have stated than the volumes we have placed at the head of 
this article. Mr. St. John takes up Montaigne, and waits upon 
his steps with sufficient cordiality to show that he at least can 
afford to reiterate the boast of that ancient sage, who, as Cicero 
tells us, when asked of what nation he was, proclaimed himself a 
citizen of the world, at the same time that he treats his subject 
with a discrimination that has, we believe, already received 
special acknowledgment the other side of the Channel. A writer, 
indeed, more generally adapted by all the advantages of educa- 
tion and early experience to do justice to the great creations of 
French intellect, it would be difficult to name at the moment; 
and though we may be naturally disposed to indulge in a little 
jealousy that such a writer should go abroad to seek materials to 
work on in defiance of pressing invitations at home, it is, never- 
theless, with considerable satisfaction that we find him recording 
his intention of familiarizing by a series of works the popular 
mind of England with the productions of the fellow-countrymen 
of Rabelais and Rousseau. 

There is one thing against which we would especially warn 
Mr. St. John in the commencement of his undertaking, and we 
warn him simply because we are loth that a writer of so much 
promise should involuntarily contract a habit which his better 
taste in its moments of vigilance would most certainly repudiate. 
We refer to an almost imperceptible inclination towards that 
most popular of all literary sins, book-making, the manufacture, 
in other words, of a given number of sheets, by a given time, on 
a given subject, a manufacture which, pushed to its utmost limits, 
threatens to renew among us all those bibliopolical abominations 
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which we are accustomed to associate with the Fuidges of fiction 
and the Osbornes and Curls of history. It would be easy to 
exemplify the charge, but Mr. St. John will readily understand 
our meaning when we quote against him the words he has 
registered against Montaigne, ‘ that, as his mind gets into play, 
“the sometimes sets down the most solid truths in brilliant lan- 
‘guage, and sometimes in the same tone communicates the 
‘most commonplace notions and most trivial theories. We 
are at a loss to understand how, except on some such prin- 
eiple as that we have condemned, a writer of any pretensions 
could in the midst of an animated discussion on the Reformation 
and the Revival of Letters be satisfied to tell his readers that the 
Republics of Italy disappeared solely on account of the corrupt 
neighbourhood of the Papacy, and that the prosperity of Switzer- 
land must be explained by its poverty. A few slattern 
expressions which, as Mr. St. John has reserved the right 
of translation of his work, and thereby given promise that it will 
be translated, we should not like a foreigner to consider as the 
sterling coin of English phraseology, we must be hypercritical 
enough to notice. Such a vulgarism as the following should 
never have been transplanted from the Prentice’s stall. ‘The 
‘Italian cardinals of the sixteenth century much resembled in 
‘their ways of going on Oriental kings.’ We protest, too, against 
the strange confusion of the physiological with the psychological 
suggested by the metonymy,—a very favourite one with Mr. St. 
John,—of men of the same kidney for men of the same habits or 
tastes. Montaigne somewhere in his Essays expresses an indif- 
ference to any other language but what is understood in the 
markets of Paris. We would not recommend his example for 
imitation. On the other hand, Mr. St. John can easily shape his 
expressions so as to avoid the reputation of what Montaigne calls 
after Zenon, a logophilus. 
Montaigne’s life, or rather his Essays, which embody the expe- 
rience of his life and bear the same relation to his biography 
that Colley Cibber's Apology may be said to bear to his, is not 
so familiar in this country that a preliminary sketch of his career 
would be a work of supererogation. The various genealogical 
questions which Mr. St. John has handled with an industry 
worthy those biographers whom Rabelais represents as laboriously 
tracing their hero's origin to Noah,* we must pass over. Nor, we 
suspect, will.our parsimony be regretted even by those who dis- 
sent from the poet's sneer, that t 
‘Tis the most asinine employ on earth, 

To hear one tell of parentage and birth.’ 
* An heraldic absurdi ized i igier’ igi 

Paris 1676.” realized in Andigier’s work on Zhe Origin of the French, 
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Montaigne was born in his father's chateau of Montaigne, in 
Perigord, in the summer of the year 1533, a date which his bio- 
graphers do not forget to notice as corresponding to sixty years 
after the discovery of printing, forty after the discovery of Ame- 
rica, and fifteen after Luther began to preach his Reforms. Of 
his father it is necessary to say a few words. 

He seems to have been a man of more than ordinarily eccentric 
proportions. Early in life he had taken part in those fierce 
campaigns in which the hordes of the North, headed by leaders 
more skilful and more unscrupulous than Alboin or Atilla, once 
more swept across the sunny landscapes of the Alps to ravage 
the homes of Italian civilization. He seems to have been pre- 
sent at that terrible siege, for which his son could find but a 
single parallel in the gloomy annals of war, when the citizens of 
Milan, driven to madness between the insults of Del Guasto and 
the perfidy of Bourbon, hurried from the precarious shelter of 
their grass-grown palaces to starve in wells or underground- 
cellars, or to hide their outraged honour in the waters of the Olona. 

The guerdons of military renown distributed with such lavish 
hands around him do not appear, however, to have aroused his 
chivalry. We soon after find him marrying and settling down 
at his ancestral estate, closing a career of continence so remark- 
able that his philosophic son has not forgotten to pay special 
tribute to it. But the old soldier had not yet relinquished his 
old habits. In all the scattered records that his son has left of 
his person and manners we readily trace the discipline of the 
camp. His face bronzed by the suns of a southern sky, reflected 
in its gravity the modesty and precision of his demeanour. His 
person, retaiming the scrupulousness and neatness of the parade- 
ground, was strong, well-knit and well-proportioned. A horror 
of anything approaching to effeminacy was one of his peculiar 
characteristics. To supply the deficiencies of nature, whether 
of mind or body, by a course of artificial training, was one of his 
peculiar crotchets. There still remained in the son’s lifetime 
canes full of lead with which the sire was wont to exercise his 
arms for throwing the bar or the stone, and shoes with leaden 
heels to make him lighter for running or leaping. Miraculous 
stories of his powers of vaulting were current among the peasants 
of the Didoire, and,if we are to believe our only authority on 

the subject, many was the silken courtier from Paris or Navarre 
that might have seen the old man, now past threescore, throwing 
himself at a bound in his furred gown into the saddle, or making 
the tour of the table on his thumbs, or springing up the stairs 
three or four at a time with an agility unknown at the Louvre. 
A special subject of his ridicule, in spite of the stone, was 
physic, a contempt for which, inherited by his usually good- 
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natured representative, has supplied him with an opportunity of 
bequeathing to posterity all the collected raillery of antiquity, 
from Herodotus and Plato to Dion and Stobeus, The household 
of the Sieur Montaigne did not, as a matter of course, escape 
the influence of this philosophic devotion to rules and regula- 
tions. The son, indeed, more than once pronounces his distaste 
for all domestic avocation. Sallust had declared it to be a 
servile employment. The younger Pliny had called it a base 
and abject care to be left to servants. Accordingly, he made it. 
a point not to know how his steward disbursed his revenues, how 
much his lacquey gave for his stuffs, how his gardener ordered 
his vines, or his cook dressed his meats. Not so the father. 
Not a disbursement was made, however small, not an account 
rendered, that was not duly registered in the day-book, and 
_ handed to the special care of a bailiff. In addition to this a 
journal was at hand under the supervision of a secretary, dedi- 
cated to the reception of remarkable occurrences, the change of 
a groom, the death of a child, the marriage of a tenant, the visit 
of a critic from Holland, or a cavalier from Pau. 
This was not all, however. His travels from Italy had brought 
him into contact with the little Court at Navarre, where the 
sister of Francis was wont to flee the irksome magnificence of 
St. Germains to write novels in imitation of Boccacio, or sonnets 
in the spirit of the Encomium More. The associations acquired 
at Nerac were duly transplanted to the pumpkin-beds of Mon- 
taigne. Francis the First, among his other pretensions to 
grandeur, affected to rival the Cosmos in his patronage of letters, 
reared palaces for Primaticio and I] Rossi to adorn and decorate, 
established factories to rival the looms of Flanders, collected 
rare manuscripts, lavished his Tournois Sols on Greek savants 
and Venetian carvers, and spent the moments he could snatch 
from toying with the Duchess D’Estampes or arranging the next 
' pageant, in criticising the designs of Finiguerra and Cellini, and 
contemplating the golden-haired madonnas of Da Vinci. 
Patronage had become accordingly a fashion, and the fashion 
set by the monarch had bitten his Perigordian subject. The 
house of the Bordeaux Prevot soon became as notorious as 
Fontainbleau or Blois. Learned strangers from across the 
frontier readily took their host's queer theories and bad 
Spanish in return for a liberty of discussion denied them by the 
Sorbonne. 
The result of all this was, a new idiosyncrasy developed itself. 
The veteran became a scholar, and the combination of the two 
characters in one immediately displayed itself in the training of 
his third son. As might have been expected, the exigencies of 
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the boy's bodily development first came under notice. That he 
might not acquire the silken proportions of a Sir Paris was his 
chief object. He was accordingly, as he afterwards tells us, 
provided with god-parents of the meanest fortune, and taken 
from the cradle to be nursed at the breast of a common villager. 
Hardy as was his infantine training, it does not, however, seem 
to have produced the usual fruit. Years after, the essayist de- 
clared that he could not hear the rattle of an arquebus without 
starting, or see a chicken’s neck pulled off without trouble, or 
endure the cry of a hare in his dog’s teeth. The next conside- 
ration was the subject of education. It had formed one of the 
principal topics of discussion at the chateau on more than one 
occasion. ‘The inconvenience of the ordinary method was par- 
ticularly insisted upon, and more than one commentator on 
Seneca and Aristotle had pronounced that the tedious course by 
which the languages were acquired was the sole cause the 
moderns could not arrive at the perfection of Athenians and 
Romans. Itis probable, too, that he had read Rabelais, and 
been struck with the manner in which he makes the youthful 
Garagantua discuss the gossip of Pliny and Atheneus over his 
intervals of quince marmalade. 

At any rate he hit upon a pleasant project for making his son 
a good classic. He had him, ‘before he could speak,’ delivered 
into the hands of a German tutor, imported expressly from his 
own country, at a very large salary. ‘Two assistants were asso- 
ciated with him, whose conversations were only to be held in the 
dialect of Cicero and Terence. The very household were con- 
verted into scholars to forward the education of the youthful 
pedant. Not a man-servant nor a maid-servant in the domain 
that had not a scrap of dog-Latin ready to respond to the lisp of 
their young master. The whole village threatened to lose its 
native tongue, and when the essayist wrote, stable-boys and 
artisans still made use of terms that had less of Gascon than 
Roman in them. 

To the acquisition of Greek the road was not so level. To 
puzzle the son’s brains was not the father’s design. A supersti- 
tion in the matter of children’s weakness of brain had already 
suggested to him the process of awakening the boy to the sound 
of the flute or the violin. It was with a similar precaution that 
he now devised the method of tossing out parisyllabics and 
imparisyllabics on the table ‘after the manner of those who 
play at chess.’ The conception, however worthy of the intui- 
tive system of Pestalozzi himself, was an acknowledged failure. 
‘Of Greek,’ said Montaigne, in one of those singular fits of 
eandour which have thrown a charm over his Confessions, not 
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surpassed by Rousseau’s, ‘I had never anything but a smattering.” 
Eventually the good man’s eccentricity fairly succumbed to the 
force of common opinion, and at the age of six young Montaigne 
was despatched to study the humanities at the college of 
Guienne, at that time, according to the testimony of contempo- 
rary historians, the best and most flourishing in France. Here, 
however, his early training stood him in good stead. He was at 
once, on his entrance, preferred to the first form, and at thirteen 
he had gone through the academical course. The study of others 
was his amusement, and whilst other boys were reading the 
adventures of Amadis he would slip away from the tennis-court 
or the morris-dance to pour over the transformations of: Ovid, 
and enjoy the jokes of Plautus. His schoolfellows were amazed 
that a lad who could not speak Perigordian or French should act 
the Latin plays of the great Muretus with the spirit of a young 
Roscius, and make scholars like Buchanan look to their scholar- 
There was great danger of Montaigne’s falling a victim to this 
youthful precocity. He was in a fair way of turning out a pro- 
digy ora pedant. Happily for posterity his natural disposition 
completely neutralized the effect of his training. Had we not 
his own repeated assurance, it would be difficult to believe that 
he was as indolently inclined as he professed to be. He seems 
to have possessed very little of the materials for making a 
student. His wit, he complains, was slothful, going no faster 
than it was led; his understanding slow, his invention languish- 
ing. The least cloud arrested his progress. He never proposed 
to himself a riddle, be it never so easy, that he could find out. 
The smallest subtlety was in danger of gravelling him. In 
games where quickness and originality are required, nothing but 
the commonest points could he venture to apprehend. Chess, he 
particularly tells us, he hated, as far too grave and serious a 
diversion for him. His application was singularly lethargic. 
If he turned over a book he did not study it, and the books that 
he did turn over must be such as are pleasant and easy, and 
tickle his fancy. If one book did not please him, he took 
another, and even that he never meddled with, but at such times 
as he was weary of doing nothing. Anything that did not come 
to him as kindly as his Decameron or Pantagruel, he fairly threw 
aside. To bite his nails about difficulties was no part of his 
philosophy. He never travelled, indeed, without books, but 
days and sometimes months passed over without his looking 
at them. His very Latin, which was to him as his mother 
tongue, he soon lost the use of speaking or writing, though so 
strong was the force of habit, that on one occasion, after a lapse 
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of forty years, on seeing his father swoon, he involuntarily 
caught himself using Latin interjections. One of the cir- 
cumstances which must undoubtedly have contributed to re- 
tard his reputation was his wonderful deficiency of memory. His 
defect in that faculty is, according to his own account, almost 
incredible. He would sometimes take up a book for new, which 
but a year before he had scribbled all over with notes and com- 
ments. His library was situated in a corner of his house. If 
he had anything in his head, he could not go across the bass- 
court that led to it without forgetting it. In speaking, the 
slightest digression from the subject left him bewildered. Verses 
that any of his playmates would have learnt in twenty minutes, 
took him three hours to acquire by heart. The very names of 
his servants were beyond his powers of retention. He could tell 
that they had three syllables, that they sounded harsh, that. they 
began or ended with such or such a letter, but that was all. He 
sometimes fancied that he should resemble that Messala of whom 
Pliny, in his Natural History, has written, that he forgot his 
own name. It more than once befel him to forget the watch- 
word he had a few hours previously given or received, and in 
spite of Cicero's experience, to put his purse in a lock-up that 
afterwards escaped his recollection. Sometimes his memor 
played him tricks similar to those that are recorded of Wycherly, 
and he would either forget his own compositions and writings, 
or appropriate those of a brother author's for his own. 

There was nothing, indeed, in his lazy, sluggish constitution, 
by which a careless observer could have intimated that the name 
of Montaigne was destined to form an epoch in the history of 
French literature and French philosophy. Liberty and laziness 
were, he says, his predominating qualities. Nothing was more 
distasteful to him than a matter of deliberation. He had rather 
have been cheated of four hundred crowns than be at the trouble 
of overlooking his accounts. The idea of consultation broke his 
rest. The very correction of his writings was a task beyond 
him. He could not bring himself even to revise his orthography 
or his punctuation. He had been solicited to write the history 
of his own times. Had he acceded to the request, it is probable 
that De Thou would never be taken from the book-shelf. But 
he refused. Not for the glory of Sallust would he submit him- 
self to a labour of so much assiduity and perseverance. His 
bodily functions were apparently well attuned: to this heavy dis- 
position. His person was small, lower than the middle stature, 
though he does not forget to add that Aristotle had said little 
men are pretty, and that the Grand Duke Francis Maria de 
Medici was his height. But though strong and well knit he 
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never possessed the agility of his father. The most awkward 
page in his household could beat him in dancing, tennis, or 
wrestling. Swimming or fencing he never could learn. His 
hands were so clumsy that he could never so much as write so 
as to read what he had written.* He knew about as much of 
making a pen, or folding a letter, as a fishwife on the Petit 
Pont, and he could no more carve a capon than he could saddle 
a horse or lure a hawk. ‘ Extremely idle, both by nature and 
art,’ are his own words, ‘I would as willingly lend a man my 
blood as my pains. His ignorance of common things was 
amazing. He had had his estate in his own hands since his 
predecessor had left him to succeed, yet he could not cast up 
the accounts of his rents, or reckon a counter, or even tell the 
names of the current coin. He had been bred up in the country 
amongst husbandmen, yet he did not know the difference between 
one grain and another, could scarcely distinguish between a 
cabbage and a lettuce, and had spent more than half his life in 
ignorance of the use of leaven in making bread, or fermentation 
in making wine. In compensation for all these disadvantages, 
he possessed one valuable qualification. Whatever he did put 
his mind to comprehend, he comprehended with a thoroughness 
that quicker intellects must have watched with despair. It is pos- 
sible, that had he been of a less indolent or a more studious dispo- 
sition, his literary renown had never reached a wider sphere than 
the Scaligers or Buchanans, or he might have realized the anti- 
cipation which Goldsmith, in one of his letters to his kinsfolk, 
amusingly makes about himself, and. be still mentioned with 
profound respect in a German comment or a Dutch dictionary. 
As it was, he protested that he only nibbled on the outward crust 
of learning ; that he only knew that there is a science of law, a 
science of physics, and four parts in mathematics ; that he could 
never fathom the depths of Aristotle, and that the only books of 
solid learning he could ever seriously devote himself to were 
Plutarch and Seneca ; and the result is, he has bequeathed to the 
remotest posterity a work far surpassing in interest the works of 
either Plutarch or Seneca. 

To return to his biography. Montaigne’s life, before the pro- 
duction of his Essays, had nothing of the easy chair of the philo- 
sopher about it. After quitting the college of Guienne he com- 
menced the study of law, and at the age of twenty-one his 
biographers find him arrayed in the red robe of a councillor in 
the Parliament of Perigueux. The crisis in which he lived was 
in truth one of action, not contemplation. The career of France 


* Le Bruyere (Des Jugements, vol. ii., p. 84,) relates a similar failing of the 
simple-hearted Corneille. 
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for the last half century or more, had been one of foreign aggres- 
sion. Naples and the Milanese still remained to tempt the am- 
bition of kings, and the daydream of conquest, which had 
roused the energies of Charles VII., had come down to Francis, 
rendered more attractive by the adventitious concurrence of a 
nature ostentatiously sensitive to the pretensions of chivalry. 
Independent of all personal considerations, the Governments of 
Europe had not yet ceased to vibrate at the first shock of 
that strange political maxim, unknown to the statesmen of 
earlier years, whose principle was proclaimed as the equilibrium 
of power. Nor was this all. By the side of that physical 
activity that attended the birth of the science of diplomacy into 
the world, there was in operation a revolution fated to produce 
results still more startling than even the alliance of the Most 
Christian King with the heir of Mahommed. 

It has always struck us as a subject of peculiar interest, how 
it was that the religious reformation, which has done so much 
for political liberty in England, should, in spite of the vigour of 
its efforts, have done so little for constitutional progress in 
France. The inquiry is hardly adapted for a parenthesis, but it 
would not be difficult to offer a superficial explanation of the 
phenomenon. The wars of religion in France were, we think, 
leaving a small margin for the necessary intermixture of ques- 
tions not purely moral—religious wars. Protestantism, that 
produced at different times its Anabaptists in Germany, and its 
Fifth-monarchy men in England, was, particularly in its infancy 
in France, systematically isolated from the consideration of 
politics. Nothing can afford a clearer proof of this than the 
language held, not in the ballads and pamphlets of the hour, 
but in the authorized enactments and manifestos, which were 
intended as counterstatements to the edicts of Catherine and 
the Lorraines. Free toleration of their religion, and free exer- 
cise of their worship, were, with scarcely an exception, the main 
articles of their treaties. ‘ The execrable day of St. Bartholomew,” 
says Chateaubriand, ‘made France hosts of martyrs.’ But con- 
fiscations, delations, the Estrapade and the Chambre Ardente, 
were not sufficient to make the martyrs democrats. When the 
cruelty of the Guises created the conspiracy of Amboise, the 
reformed refused to act with the malcontents till they had con- 
sulted the divines of Germany and Switzerland, and then only 
consented to co-operate when they found it lawful, with a Prince 
of the blood at their head, to oppose the Government of the 
Lorraines, and re-establish the Government of their King. Even 
after the Parliament of Paris had decreed the death of traitors to 
the heretics, the traitors themselves, in their proposal to bring 
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lansquenets from Germany, and to receive the musqueteers of 
Elizabeth, declared that they had only the honour of God before 
their eyes, the liberation of the king and queen, and the main- 
tenance of the edicts. The chiefs who put their seals to the 
treaty of Milhau, never bound up in their alliance any principle 
of political fraternization, such as that which actuated, for ex- 
ample, the Tennis-court oath. Neither Condé nor L'Hopital 
contemplated lése-majesté in the association of the Consistorians 
with the gentilshommes. The Huguenot peasant, who rushed 
with his reaping-hook and pike against the gay marauders of 
the Butcher of Vassey, still prayed in the Sabbath assembly of 
his camp for the king, the queen-mother, the princes of the 
blood-royal, and the members of the king's council. The sturdy 
veteran of Dreux, who shouted his devotion to the popular 
refrain of ‘Dieu garde de mal le petit homme,’ never had it in 
his thoughts to anticipate the author of the Ca ira. Coligni 
would never have dreamed of being the prototype of Mirabeau, 
or Navarre of acting Philip Egalité. Even on the other side 
the spirit of fanaticism never seriously propounded doctrines of 
political reform. The deed of Jacques Clement, it is true, was 
compared to the achievements of Judith and Eleazer. Guise was 
David, and Henri III. was Goliath. But the worthless abbés and 
priests who daily thundered from their pulpits in favour of the 
new Gideon, and filled their papiers rouges with fresh victims 
for the Seine, would have recoiled in their work of blood had 
they foreseen the conscription-lists of the Directorat or the 
Consulat. The wretches who ground their children’s bones to 
make them bread, rather than admit the fat Bearnise, were far 
from acknowledging the same motives as the Sansculottes and 
Poissardes of a later era. 

In England the religious reformer and the politician were as 
one. The war was at once a secular war and a holy war. The 
fanatic who put to flight the proud apollyons of Lindsey and 
Rupert, fanned his fanaticism with the motives of the Parliamen- 
tarian. The Roundhead commemorated in his triumph at 
Naseby the triumph of those principles which he had inherited 
from Wycliffe, and the triumph of those principles which through 
many a reverse he had inherited from the testators of Magna 
Charta. In his conduct he was a zealot and a statesman, and in 
his principles he endorsed the sentiments of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress and the sentiments of Eikonoclastes. The traditional 
policy of his party embraced the elements of that spiritual demo- 
cracy known in Medieval History as the Pastoreaux, with the 
elements of that social democracy known as the Jacquerie. But 
unlike the medieval organization, religion, yielding to the 
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exigencies of municipal development, severed itself from the 
poetical alliance with Chivalry, to become the partner of a more 
practical Sociology, A type for the English Revolution 
might easily be found among the examples of Southern 
Europe, in the revolutions, for instance, of Florence. It 
would have been easy to have lighted on a Savonarola among 
the Pulpiters of Blackfriars, or to have met with the repre- 
sentatives of the Piagnoni at Westminster. The difference of 
motive in the two revolutions, in the revolution as it was deve- 
loped in England and in France, made itself visible in the 
different results. The legislation that represents the process and 
the extent of the reaction in England, presents the anomalous 
appearance of great ecclesiastical reforms intermingling and 
co-operating with great civil reforms. Thus the legislative 
assembly is found to combine the duties of a convocation. The 
same enactment that preserves the liberty of the person maintains 
the liberty of conscience. The same document that contains a 
proposal for a new liturgical directory, contains a proposal for a 
new limitation of the royal prerogative of the sword. The same 
legislation that destroys the Star Chamber destroys the High 
Commission Court. The same advocate who votes for the aboli- 
tion of the House of Peers, votes for the imposition of the 
Covenant, And the same man that demands triennial Parliaments, 
declares himself dissatisfied without Presbyterian synods. ‘This 
Erastian feature, so strongly developed in the reaction alluded to, 
has always more or less clung to all our subsequent revolutions. 
Thus our religious revolutions have never been altogether 
divorced from the consideration of politics, and our political 
revolutions have never been independent of the consideration of 
religion. The drama of our enfranchisement has in its various 
stages always reflected the operation of this principle. Such 
scenes as the execution of Charles and Laud, the imprison- 
ment of the seven bishops, and the death of Monmouth, as they 


are characteristic of our final revolutions, so are they congenial 
to all their rehearsals. 


In France it was far otherwise. The anti-Erastian principle, — 


which by the nature of the dominant religion distinctly separated 
ecclesiastical supremacy from civil supremacy, dissociated civil 
encroachment from ecclesiastical encroachment, and consequently 
resistance to the ecclesiastical legislator from resistance to the 
civil legislator. Hence throughout the history of the popular 
struggle the two principles of action are never confounded. The 
liberty of the sect is never identified with the liberty of the 
subject. In discussion the demarcation is still more insisted on. 
The Institution Chrétienne claims no kindred purpose with 
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Boetie’s Voluntary Servitude, or Hoffman’s Franco Gallia. The 
Exposition of the Catholic faith, and the history of Protestant 
Variations, are far less political than the Telemacque. It was not 
till nearly two centuries later that the identification, as in Eng- 
land, between political and religious interests, became stronger ; 
and the result is manifested in the dismal historical association 
which couples in the same page the story of the Mitraillades and 
the feasts of the —— Being, the Rights of Man and the 
Age of Reason, the Social Contract and the System of Nature. 

If Huguenotism showed any particular attachment to a political 
principle, it was rather to aristocracy than democracy, as might 
indeed have been expected from its alliance with a dynastic ques- 
tion; nor would it require much scrutiny to detect in the various 
conflicts to which its amalgamation with the aristocratic element 
exposed it, the germ of that factious confusion which resulted in 
the Fronde. 

In the great movements in which he lived Montaigne played 
no very important part. His natural character rather disposed 
him to an easy neutrality. His morality, ethical and political, 
was of too phlegmatic a temper to subject him to immoderate 
engagements. He had no interests at stake, and his propensities 
to mischief were not strong enough to warrant the disguise of 
zeal. To swim in troubled waters without fishing in them was 
the motto that regulated his activity. To light up a candle to 
St. Michael and another to his dragon, to follow the right cause 
even to the fire, but to do his utmost to avoid the fire, was his 
philosophy of duty. In spite of his ostentatious repudiation of 
prejudice he had no sympathy with the genius of Protestantism, 
and scarcely was at the pains to conceal the fact that he regarded 
Protestants as fanatical innovators, possessing no higher views of 
innovation than to sing psalms in French instead of Latin, and 
to call their children Methuselahs, Ezekiels, and Malachis, 
instead of Charles, Louises, and Francises. His ideas of tolera- 
tion were hardly such as became the friend of Boetie. He 
advocated, as indeed he was compelled to do, a kind of universal 
indulgence logically deduced from his own private principles ot 
universal doubt, but founded on no large maxims of political 
science. 

He hated innovation, civil and religious, with the cold and 
apathetic hatred of a man who could not appreciate its benefits. 
Change implied heresy, heresy implied choice, and choice the in- 
firmity of human judgment renders slippery and uncertain. ‘ Ipsa 
consuetudo assentiendi periculosa esse videtur et lubrica,’ said 
po pegan philosopher, and the Christian philosophy repeated it 

r him. 
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‘In public affairs there is no government so ill, provided it be 
ancient and has been constant, that is not better than alteration. Our 
manners are infinitely corrupted and wonderfully inclined to grow 
worse. In our laws and customs there are many that are barbarous 
and monstrous ; nevertheless by reason of the difficulty of reformation 
and the danger of stirring things, if I could put something under to 
stay the wheel, and to keep it where it is, I would do it with all my 
heart. Happy people who do what they are commanded with greater 
facility than they who command, without tormenting themselves with 
the causes ; who suffer themselves gently to roll on after the celestial 
revolution. Obedience is never pure nor calm in him who argues or 
disputes.’ 

Hobbes or Filmer might have written the closing paragrepk. 
Continued intercourse, as he surmised, with the hurcours, of the 


ancients, had, we suspect, put him out of humour with his Own,. 


times. No one could otherwise believe, save’ or some such frin-| 
ciple of morbid partiality, that he was serious in applying to 
Charondas and Lycurgus epithets that he denied to L’ Hopital, 
any more than they could believe that he really thought the 
javelins of antiquity superior to the modern arquebus. It 
suggests curious reflections to hear the old Gascon of the six- 
teenth century describing Englishmen in terms that an English- 
man of the nineteenth would be most entitled to retort, and ex- 
pressing his shame and confusion that a nation with whom he 
had so great familiarity should despise the advice of Socrates and 
indulge in as many legal whimsies as Persians or Indians. 

No forecast of Rousseau, or of the Jacobins of Vendemaire and 
Praireal could have flitted across the manuscript when he wrote 
that the best and most excellent government for every nation is 
that under which it has been maintained ; that debates about the 
best forms of society and the most commodious rules to bind it 
are debates only proper for the exercise of wits, of fools aiming 
at the reputation of Pyrrha and Cadmus; and that the quatrain 
of his friend M. de Piras was the soundest wisdom. 


Ayme l’estat, tel que tu le veois estre, 
S’il est royal ayme la royauté ; 

S’il est de pere, ou bien communauté 
Ayme l’aussi; car Dieu t’y a fait naistre. 


The only authenticated instances in which the opinions of the 
essayist appear identified in the conduct of the man are con- 
nected with his presence in one or two of the various conflicts 
that were continually occurring in his neighbourhood. Mr. St. 
John has traced him at the age of twenty-five at the siege of 
Thionville by Guise and Strozzi. It is possible that he was 
present with Charles IX. at the taking of Rouen, and more than 
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bable, from an allusion in his Essays, that he witnessed the 

attle of Dreux. 

Be this as it may, his intimacy at the Courts of Paris under 
successive monarchs leaves no doubt as to his sympathies or 
his loyalty. He was no enemy to Court life, he tells us ; and his 
natural prudence, not without a show of simplicity and indiffer- 
ence, kept him safe under the treacherous patronage of Catharine. 
He loved himself too well to be guilty of ambition, and the 
timorous discretion with which he declared that he would sooner 
be the third in Perigord than the first at the Louvre, more than 
once recommended him to the Lorraines as a suitable agent in 
their negotiations with Navarre. As a man of letters, too, his 


experience ia the capital of Henri II. could not have been with- 


gut, its attractions. - That experience coincided with an epoch 
in the histery of French literature. The appearance of the 
"Pieiades was creating in French poetry a revolution not unlike, 
in its general characteristics, to that which English critics hold 
responsible for the so-called metaphysical era in English poetry. 
The erudite enthusiasm of Ronsard had already disengaged his 
contemporaries from their devotion to the elegant and arch sim- 
plicity of Marot, and half induced them to take part in the re- 
action with which his name is associated, and which was soon 
destined to encounter in its turn another reaction in the person 
of Malherbe. With such irritating topics for discussion, it is 
not difficult to conjecture how the essayist, who was already well 
known among the booksellers of the Quartier Latin, and had been 
admitted into the assemblies of Antoine de Baif, passed the time 
not occupied with attendance on Charles or Henri. 

‘From the slavery of Courts and public enjoyments, Mon- 
taigne, as an inscription still extant attests, ‘took refuge in the 
bosom of the learned virgins,’ in other words, retired to his 
chateau, at the age of thirty-eight; and from the moment he 
retires his life becomes uninteresting. He had married at thirty- 
three, an age, which he does not omit to remark, was two years 
below the standard of Aristotle, and three above that of Plato; 
and his wife survived him when he died of a quinsy in 1592. 

One event, indeed, must not be passed over. Montaigne had 
inherited from his father one of the most painful diseases that 
the flesh of man is heir to. As he had grown old, the malady 
had increased ; till at length, philosopher as he was, his philo~ 

sophy fairly gave way. Not all the reasoning of the Porch could 
make an attack of nephritic colic a pleasure. For medicine and 
medical men, it had been his habit to express the most profound 
mistrust. Indeed, some of his most violent irony had been 
spent on the profession of Celsus and Paracelsus. ‘Travelling, 
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on the other hand, he had always appreciated ; and as he looked 
upon it as a general panacea, to travel he determined. The 
history of his travels long lay entombed in the family chest at 
the old chateau Montaigne, and was only accidentally brought 
to light by the researches of a venturesome antiquarian. Per- 
mission to collate the manuscript was soon demanded and 
obtained. The paper was found to belong to the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. The villainous handwriting, and the 
still more villainous spelling, left no doubt as to the author. 
The style, too, frank and cynical, naive and coarse, was still the 
style of the old egotist of the Essays. Every circumstance 
identified it, and the prize, bearing on it the dust of two centuries, 
was finally given to the world. 

The first feeling on perusing it is certainly one of disappoint- 
ment. Montaigne set out in the spirit of a valetudinarian, and 
before he had half completed his journey the humours of the 
valetudinarian had fairly engrossed his whole attention. The 
activity of the waters at Baden, the superiority of the soups and 
salads of Linde to those of Perigord, and of the wines of 
Augsburg to those of Florence, the richness of the sheets at 
Inspruck, and of the curtains at Sterzinguen, the fineness of the 
bread at Bostan, the politeness of the German landlords con- 
trasted with the landlords of Italy, the failure of crabs and 
feather-beds at Rovere, and of old wine at Vincenza, the cheap- 
ness of board at Padua and Bologna, the badness of the Roman 
mutton, scarcely compensated for by the luxury of artichokes 
and green peas in March, are items that very soon begin to 
form the staple products of his daily register, and are clearly 
considered of far more importance than the antiquity of a bronze 
medal, the course of an aqueduct, or the girth of a column. 
It is amusing to see how the egotism of the invalid gradually 
overcomes the philosophy of the traveller. He is not five 
minutes in a village before he makes his secretary explore all the 
objects of comfort that the customs of the villagers supply, till 
at length the state of the dormitory and the kitchen becomes his 
gauge of civilization. Whether it is in some part due to the 
partiality of the secretary or not, it is certain that quite as much 
prominence is assigned to the fact of a people using pewter or 
earthenware, eating their eggs boiled or poached, or their truffles 
with or without vinegar and oil, as to their being Lutherans or 
Catholics, subjects of the emperor, or free mountaineers. 

Those who look to find in the author the geniality of the 
classical tourist, such geniality as they meet with, for example, in the 
pages of Addison, will scarcely have their expectations realized. 
Addison, indeed, contemplated everything with the eye of an ancient 
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Roman. The most trifling objects were associated in his mind 
with the familiar studies of his school-days. The first sight of 
the crafty porter bustling for his luggage on the wharves of 
Genoa instantly supplies him with half-a-dozen quotations from 
his Virgil and his Silius Italicus. ‘The lazy independence of the 
Neapolitan lazzaroni suggests a contrast from his Statius. A 
storm in the Ligurian Gulf recals to his mind the old character 
given it seventeen hundred years ago by Horace. The rustling 
of the olive-groves round Lake Larius drives hi: to his 
Claudian; and the fenny reeds of the slow Mincius to his 
Georgics. The snow-white oxen that browsed by his side along 
the banks of the Clitumunus are still to him the sacred breed of 
Juvenal. In the marshes of Ravenna he hears the frogs croak 
as they croak in Martial’s epigrams, and sees the stream of the 
Rubicon swollen beneath the thaw of the mountain snow, just as 
Lucian had seen it. 

Not thus Montaigne. There is very little of the spirit of the 
antiquarian in his movements. It cannot fail to strike every 
reader of his travels that a man who had written a book as full 
of Latin quotations as our own Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
should pass through the scenes of classical antiquity with hardly 
a single reference to a Roman author. Itis true that his secretary 
is responsible for a portion of his diary ; but what his secretary 
wrote, he always dictated, and what he dictated, he generally 
revised. At Padua, for instance, he gives us a particular account 
of the economy of living, is diligent in relating the chemical 
qualities of the hot springs hard by, but forgets all about the 
knight-errantry of Antenor, and the description which Virgil has 
given us of its origin. All along the road from Rome to Tivoli, 
he sees the orchards as they struck the eye of Horace, scents the 
steam of the sulphureous Albula, rank as when Martial gave it 
the epithet; crosses the rich cascades of the Teverone, the 
Preceps Anio, but leaves them all without the passing tribute 
of a reminiscence to explain the machinery of the Cardinal of 
Ferrara’s water-works. At Narni he asks for a particular soil, 
which he had read in his Pliny is softened by heat and dried by 
rain, but he never troubles himself to identify in the roaring 
abysses of the Velino and the Nar, the gulf through which the 
poet's Alecto shoots herself into hell. At Pavia he takes his 
readers with him across the Ticino, whose singular transparency, 
so unusual for the mountain-fed streams of Italy, more than one 
poet has sung, but it is only to tell them that the beds have no 
mattresses, and that horses can be hired there for two julios 
a post. 

What he does describe, however, it is but fair to say that the 
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notes of Mr. Pepys himself are not made with more curious felicity. 
Rome was the principal object of his attraction ; and accordingly, 
his diary at Rome is full of choice crumbs for those who will 
stoop to pick them up. ‘The various religious ceremonies, 
novelties to the transalpine stranger, next to the prescriptions of 
officious physicians, and the effects of his warm-baths and 
cassia pills—for in spite of his infidelity, Montaigne was con- 
tinually sacrificing a cock to Esculapius—occupy him most. 
He happened to be present in the Holy City at Christmas-day, 
and curiosity and devotion led him to St. Peter's. The Pope, 
Gregory XIII., at that time past fourscore, but still prominent 
by his upright bearing, majestic countenance, and long white 
beard, administered mass in person. Around him were the 
Cardinals Medici, Caraffa, and Farnese, names full of significance 
to the student of Italian history. During the whole ceremony 
all remained seated with their caps on, talking and laughing. 
On another occasion, while the same Pope stood on the steps of 
St. Peter, arrayed in full pontificals, and excommunicated the 
Huguenots, and all princes who should detain any estates belong- 
ing to Mother Church, the same cardinals stood by, and, at the 
sound of the anathema, held their sides with fits of laughter. 
What struck him most, however, was the singular contrivance at 
the administration of the sacrament, of using a particular instru- 
ment to imbibe the wine from the chalice, in order to avoid 
poison. ‘Two things, which do not always fall to the lot of every 
traveller to the Eternal City to witness, he had the good fortune 
to participate in—kissing the Pope's toe, and seeing a miracle. 
The latter operation was soon over: it consisted in the cure of a 
demoniac. The patient was held on his knees before the altar, 
secured by a cloth round the neck. The thaumaturgus, a priest, 
proceeded to exorcise the evil spirit with all the charms his 
breviary would supply, and then fell to attacking the poor victim 
with his fists as heartily as he could lay on. All his efforts, 
however, were unsuccessful till he had pronounced a fierce 
anathema with pix and taper in hand. The man was then 
released, and sent home. The priest assured Montaigne that it 
was a very obstinate devil, but that he had the day before freed a 
woman of a very big devil indeed, that had long molested her, 
and had; in parting, spent his last venom on her by discharging 
through her mouth a quantity of nails and pins, and a lock of his 
hair. The process of kissing the Pope’s toe was far more tedious, 
and Montaigne describes it in his best manner, though we suspect 
the devotee, at the bottom, regarded them both in much the same 
light as the essayist. 
What interested him as much as anything during his stay at 
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Rome was the treasures of the Vatican library. Here he was 
itted——a permission which, he remarks, was denied to the 
rench ambassador—to handle the manuscripts of his darling 
Seneca and Plutarch, and, among others of less notoriety, to 
turn over the pages of a Virgil—the rival claimant for antiquity 
to that which, more than a century after, Addison scrutinized in 
the library of St. Lawrence, at Florence. Both travellers observed 
that the first four lines, usually printed at the openingof the dineid, 
were wanting. Special courtesy seems to have been generally 
= the old Gascon. One instance deserves to be noticed. He 
brought with him into Rome the few books he was in the 
habit of nfaking his travelling companions; among them was a 
copy of his Hssays. All had been seized at his entrance; and 
inly, if any one of them had less claim than another to be 
marked with the expurgata, it was the volume which contained the 
apology for Sebonde. It turned out, however, that he had 
nothing to fear. The system which had prosecuted Marot for 
eating bacon in Lent, and thrown Rabelais into a dungeon for 
learning Greek, was quite ready to overlook anything that, even 
if it were rather philosophical, was not absolutely Protestant. 
The volume was returned with the mark of the Maestro del Sacro 
Palasso. It had been objected, indeed, by the censor, that the 
word Tribune was used in an equivocal sense, rather more congenial 
to the atmosphere of old than new Rome; that the Apology for 
the Emperor Julian was not altogether orthodox; and that 
certain opinions on the education of children, and the punish- 
ment of criminals, were not becoming a layman; but the objec- 
tions were overruled. Anything not in good taste they left to the 
author to expunge. Any censure that might have been acci- 
dentally passed on it, they begged him to disregard. In the mean- 
time, they were bound to keep back a French translation of the 
History of the Swiss, the translator being a heretic. 
To these mots de courtoisie, as he designates them, we may be 
quite sure Montaigne was not altogether insensible. Few men, 
indeed, whatever patriotic eulogists may say to the contrary, ever 
possessed a larger share of self-importance. No alderman, coun- 
cillor, or parvenu, was more quick to appreciate the slightest. 
mark of respect that might add to his dignity. One of the 
earliest. objects of his ambition had been the Order of St. 
Michael. He desired it, he said, above all things. Eventually 
his desire was gratified; but it was not till the lavish distribution 
of it among knaves and panderers had made the heapar very like 
abadge of dishonour. When he came to Rome, the ile of obtain- 
ing the title of Roman citizen took possession of his faculties. He 
‘set all his wits to work’ for the purpose; and after some diffi- 
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culty, and a good deal of manceuvring, thanks to the interference 
‘of the Pope’s major domo, ‘ who had taken a great fancy to him,’ 
he received the official document, couched, he takes care to add, ‘in 
‘the same complimentary terms that were addressed, on the like 
‘ occasion, to Signor Jacomo Buoncompagnone Duke of Sero, the 
‘Pope's own son.’ Indeed, it is in the diary of his travels far 
more than in his Essays, that the latent vanity of his character 
is continually peeping out. It is evident that he does not stir 
without being conscious that he is a Frenchman, a knight, and 
lord-proprietor of the good patrimony of Montaigne. He does 
not pass a night in a hostelry without taking care on quitting, 
to fix a copy of his arms over the door of the room he had 
occupied ; and it is well if he does not tell us how many crowns 
he gave the painter, and how many pence the man who made the 
frame. On one occasion, he had his bearings emblazoned in fine 
rich colours and gold, on canvas, and went so far as to induce 
his host to give him his oath that they should never be removed. 
If the authorities of the town through which he might chance to 
pass send him a stoup of wine, or the lady of the manor a brace 
of partridges, he is sure to detail the whole ceremony, the number 
of the sergeants who bring it, the dress of their uniform, and the 
rank of the officers. Any disguise to promote his own rank was 
welcome. At Augsburg, the burgomaster took him and his suite 
for a company of knights and barons. The mistake was too 
suggestive to be lost on our traveller. He instantly gave orders 
to his people to conceal their names, and by no means to men- 
tion the rank of Messieurs. All that day he strutted up and 
down the thoroughfares of Augsburg unattended, ‘conceiving 
that this of itself served to make them be held in more honour.’ 
A compliment or a rebuff makes all the difference in the world 
with him. The Archduke Ferdinand of Austria refused him the 
privilege of kissing hands, and it is pitiable to witness his chagrin. 
But nothing can afford him greater satisfaction than the oppor- 
tunity of telling how the Duke of Ferrara sent a gentleman of his 
court to receive them, how the Duke raised his cap as they 
entered, and how he remained uncovered all the while M. de 
Montaigne conversed with him. Even the rank of the Maestro 
del Sacro Palasso, and his colleague, who overlooked his Essays— 
‘both persons high in authority, and both eligible for Cardinals’ 
—does not escape him. 

To the consideration of his Essays it is now our turn to devote 
ourselves, and that too, we trust, in a spirit very different from 
that of his Roman critics. Their composition, if we are to take 
the author's assertions literally, was purely a work of amusement, 
a something pour passer le temps. Nothing can be more earnest 
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than his efforts to repudiate any serious constructions that sober 
people might be disposed to put on his labours. His only pur- 
pose, he avows, for committing such chimeras, such fantastic 
monsters to writing, is to make them ashamed of themselves, and 
of himself. They are mere trifles, beneath the notice of criticism, 
only fit to hover in a middle region, and to take with men of 
moderate capacities. They are only the fruits of a fagoting-up 
of stray pieces, collected to beguile the tedium of idleness, and 
only patched together at snatches. He is, he assures his friend, 
Madame du Duras, less a writer of books than anything else. 
Nothing could be more inimical to him than the reputation of 
being a pretty fellow at writing, if such atrade was his sole claim 
for reputation. As for expecting to gain any reputation by these 
follies, he will be content if he does not come off the loser. There 
is nothing in all this, however, of the vanity and affectation of 
Horace Walpole, for instance. Montaigne, all the time he was 
depreciating them, publish them in whatever spirit he might, 
knew that his Essays must strike a generation accustomed only 
to tread the narrow rounds of scholastic philosophy. He knew 
that the furred doctors of the schools, the lettre-ferits—to usea 
Perigordian phrase—the letter-marked, would be scandalized to 
see a layman degrading Aristotle from a logician to a mere man, 
and introducing Plato into an essay on coaches. Accordingly, he 
assumed, and barely assumed, the thin disguise of a mere trifler. It 
cost him nothing to depreciate his labours, and depreciate them 
he did, and with apparent good faith. But amid his half-lisped 
disparagements we can still trace the twinkling eye, and the smile 
that belies every stroke of the pen. 

He was, indeed, safe to win in the teeth of every adversary. 
His Essays contained intrinsic captivations of their own, which 
no disparagement on his part could have weakened or impaired. 
That writer could never at any time have been without more than 
ordinary attractions that can, after the lapse of nearly three cen- 
turies, still excite a generous envy in the breasts of foreigners in 
possession of the Spectators and Ramblers. To the palates of 
contemporaries satiated with the stately barrenness of acade- 
mical learning, his book offered the rich repast of a lively erudi- 
tion garnished with an originality that has never been surpassed. 
It presented to them the enunciation of a novel truth, that the 
proper study of mankind is man, and that the study of man is not 
to be regulated by the domineering logic of the cloister or the 
cell. In the illustration of this, its favourite theory, it traversed 
with them the records of ages long since considered as puleozoic, 
explored the secret recesses of history and of literature, brought 
them into communion in a familiar guise with the mysterious 
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heroes of archeology, substantiated the phantoms of deeds that 
had been to the uninitiated hitherto as only names, and quick- 
ened into existence individualities that had been to them but 
as statues, disenchanted them of that fond idea, implanted by 
the earliest stroke of the ferule, that antiquity is but a receptacle 
for demi-gods, and by way of degrading them from the giddy 
pinnacle of selfish exclusiveness on which the infatuation of 
habit and education had placed them, proved to them that 
Socrates might as well have been born at Geneva, and that 
Cicero was modelled of the same clay as a Perigordian 
ploughboy. 

And all this it did in language natural and familiar, in dis- 
courses where the gaiety of the accomplished man of the world 
and the acuteness of the metaphysician meet and unite. It is 
the peculiar characteristic of Montaigne’s fame, insisted on even 
by those who, to all appearance, have never read his works 
through, that he had the courage to rescue philosophy, as yet 
cribbed and cabined within the narrow circuit of the Academy, 
and to lead her with tripping step enough into broad and genial 
fields of speculation, not to be intruded into by the syllogism of 
the scholar, or the dogma of the pedant. There is sententious- 
ness for the student, and the air du monde, the air cavalier, as 
Mallebranche calls it, for the courtier. The elegant trifler might 
with surprise have found in the pages of the old Gascon squire 
matter as irritating as anything he was accustomed to search for 
in his Decameron, while the more laborious investigator rose 
from their perusal with the satisfaction of having learned more in 
one hour of the philosophy of human existence than Doctors 
Seraphic or Beatific could have taught him in a lifetime. 

To these attractions was added the attraction of a style sin- 
gularly in unison with the object of the author and his works. 
It was precisely the informal, irregular style, epigrammatic as 
Rochefoucauld’s, adapted to the delivery of episodes and miscel- 
lanies. To the taste of most Englishmen, even in the diluted 
form of « translation, it possesses too much mannerism to be 
tolerated any length of time. Gifted with a large share of 
‘ dear wit and gay rhetoric’ of his own, he overlaid it too thickly 
with artificial ornaments borrowed from the ancients, and thus 
repels where he meant to captivate, like the ill-judged Beauty 
in the Retaliation, 


‘ Who beplasters with rouge her own natural red.’ 


Anything pretending to the subtleties of rhetoric, Montaigne 
himself affects to disclaim with his usual self-denial. 
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‘ He was too warm, on picking work to dwell, 
But rg age his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well.’* 


He knows, he says, as little about ablative, conjunctive, sub- 
stantive, or grammar as his lacquey. To use the expression of 
Malherbe, he was not preparing meat for cooks. Ronsard had 
proclaimed it as his mission to infuse richness and variety into 
the French of Marot, and had used the dialects of France as pro- 
miscuously as Homer used the dialects of Greece. Montaigne 
seems to have adopted a similar licence. The dialects of Nor- 
mandy, of Poitiers, of Lyons, and of Mans were all the same to him. 
* And let Gascon step in if French will not suffice.’ 
Unfortunately, the sentiments and language of the Essays 
bear quite as much the stamp of freedom as the style. Though 
some of them were addressed to women, the delicacy of even the 
hardiest reader is continually being shocked by an unlooked-for 
encounter with expressions and turns of thought that would not 
have been used by that notorious Duke of Beaufort whom the 
contemporaries of Montaigne had christened the King of the 
Markets, and the fame of whose grossness is still preserved in the 
works of St. Evremond. On this matter we would not abate one 
syllable of Pascal's strong and indignant exclamation: ‘ Des 
défauts de Montaigne sont grands: il est plein des mots sales 
et déshonnétes.’ 

A second charge, that of egotism, brought against him from 
the same quarter, it is not so difficult to palliate. That Mon- 
taigne is an egotist is certain; that he is not an egotist in the 
vulgar acceptation of the term is equally certain. The definition 
of selfishness, self-conceit, self-commendation, which we are 
accustomed to associate with the word, entirely fails when 
applied to him. The truth is, the Port-Royalists half acquitted 
him almost in the same breath that they accused him, when they 
explained their accusation to be, ‘le sot projet que Montaigne 
a de se peindre. Montaigne himself confesses as much. There 
is no affected attempt to conceal the matter. Neither is there 
any frowardness to justify it. If he plays the fool it is, as he 
says, at his own expense, and nobody is concerned in it. What 
he tells of himself, he tells openly, and without partiality. His 
egotism commences, indeed, where another man’s ends. He is 
far more explicit, far more communicative about his deficiencies 
than his excellences, and makes greater capital of his vices than 
his virtues. Custom, he acknowledges, has made a man’s 
speaking of himself vicious, and positively forbids it in con- 


* Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel. 
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demnation of the vanity that seems inseparably attached to the 
testimony men give of themselves. Just, as a general rule, this 
condemnation is unwarranted in the case of a writer who, to 
borrow his own estimate of Philip de Comines, is as free from 
vanity when speaking of himself as from affectation or envy 
when speaking of others. ‘ Que diable a t’on a faire de savoir 
ce qu'il aime!’ exclaimed the Scaligers and Dupuys; but there 
is certainly as little conceit in the egotism that prompts a man 
to tell what wine he likes best, or whether he likes his venison 
high, or prefers salt-fish to the rump of a beccafico, as there is 
in that feeling of self-importance on the strength of which auto- 
biographers consider themselves entitled to relate the extent of 
their patrimony or the colour of their hair. 

The more than Boswellian candour with which Montaigne 
unfolds one by one the reduplications of his character, exposes, 
to use his own forcible expression, the very veins, muscles, and 
tendons of his moral and physical anatomy, might strike a casual 
observer as indicative of a morbid unconsciousness of the claims 
of self-respect. Such, however, would be but a poor estimate of 
the object of the philosopher, however it might be true in part of 
the man. Montaigne makes his confessions knowingly and 
with a perfect sensibility to the consequences. And, though he 
affects neither the enthusiasm of Rousseau nor the impudence of 
Abelard, it is easy to see from the easy tone in which he scarcely 
condescends to apologize for his hardihood, that he was equally 
indifferent to those consequences. None but a very bold man, 
or a very vain one, would have ventured on the experiment. 
Montaigne was both. He was vain, and vain enough to believe 
that the eccentricity of the motive which suggested the publica- 
tion of his Essays, would atone for his vanity in publishing 
them. He was conscious that the world would be made familiar 
with his faults, but the consciousness that it would overlook 
them in the contemplation of the novelty the exposure afforded, 
added to his confidence. In spite, too, of his chapter on Vanity, 
the rare execution of the artist must not be forgotten as a plea. 
Montaigne was not blind to his own powers of analysis. Hence 
an air of self-complacency in his very self-humiliations. He 
portrays his defects only that he might show how graceful he 
can be in the portraiture, like those unhappy creatures who, born 
without hands or feet, forget their deformities in the pride and 
delight they take in exhibiting the delicacy with which they can 
thread a needle or handle a brush. 

And it is certain that he has succeeded in his object. No 
book has been rendered more interesting to his readers by the 
very exposure that renders itso painful to the moralist. All 
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the first impulses to disgust at the grotesqueness of a dissection 
which every man of taste must condemn, and which no man of 
any native delicacy would have submitted himself to, are sunk in 
the feelings of pleasure and curiosity with which we contemplate 
the results of the operation. Repulsive as is the audacity with 
which he lifts up ‘ the stupid rag that hides his poor humanity,’ 
we forget it while we watch him catching the lights and shades 
of a character singularly chameleon-like in its complexion, and 
preserving the reflections of every hue as vividly as though he 
were endowed with the fabulous mirror of ao; nor do we find 
leisure to wonder at that strange inconsistency between his 
mental and moral organization,—to which we are indebted for 
the most delightful book in the world,—that total absence of 
equilibrium between his intellect and his moral sense, while we 
listen to him relating with quaint and humorous minuteness all 
the habits of his mind and body, his preferences and prejudices, 
his unconquerable love of ease, his weakness of memory, his 
hatred of restraint, his contempt for ceremony, his distaste for 
society, his love of doubt, his sceptical inclinings; intermingled 
with still more garrulous details of his person,—what size he 
was, so short that it was with difficulty he could keep his legs 
amid the crowded streets of Paris, and of so poor a presence that 
strangers were continually transferring the obeisance due to the 
master of the house to his barber; what kind of physiognomy 
he had—-so jovial, but withal of such tolerable interpretation, that 
on more than one occasion the arquebus of the freebooter had 
been arrested by its courteous intelligence; what kind of voice 
he had, so loud and unmusical that he could not reduce it to a 
whisper even in moments of confidence; and descending in the 
scale of his propensities, how he liked his meats, roast better 
than boiled, and his bread without salt in it; how he could not 
dine without a clean napkin after the German fashion, and never 
made use of spoon or fork ; how he could not endure long meals, 
and imitated Augustus in coming to table last; how, like 
Marius, he could not drink except out of a certain form of 
glass, and then must drink neither pure water nor pure wine; 
how, in spite of Plato’s admonition, he slept as heavily as the 
great Scipio, though in unwarmed sheets; how he stood the 
snows of a Perigordian winter in only one pair of silk stockings, 
and wore a vulture’s skin under his quilted doublet; how he 
hated fogs, pedants, and stupid lacqueys, and loved scratching 
his ear above all things in the world. Bacon, in his essay on 
Discourse, tells us that he knew a man who was wont to say of 
the egotist in scorn, ‘ He must needs be a wise man, he speaks 
so much of himself!’ Montaigne’s wisdom, at this rate of 
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judging, it must be owned, must have surpassed that of Solomon. 
After all, however, it is some consolation to reflect that a little 
more of reserve, a little less of egotism, and his book would have 
degenerated into the sombre proportions of a mere ethical 
treatise, as neglected as his own’ Seneca. If he has lost by his 
laborious candour, that at least has gained, and the gain is not 
imparted to another. It is only to be regretted the self-sacrificer 
should have produced one of those 
‘ Books, the scandal of the shelves, 
In which lewd Sensualists print out themselves.’ 

It is with considerable reluctance that we leave the company 

of the gossip for that of the metaphysician. While he lived, 
Montaigne surrounded himself with doubts, and it is, perhaps, 
but a fair retaliation on bim that his reputation should partake 
of the dubious character it does. On the very threshold of an 
inquiry into his tastes and prepossessions, the examiner meets with 
nothing but hesitation and conjecture. Was Montaigne a good 
Catholic ? Was he a Christian ? are questions which everybody 
asks, and which no one can answer; and it is typical of the 
pyrrhonic condition in which he discharged the exigencies of his 
career that he has been claimed at once at Rome and at, Ferney, 
that the foundation of these respective claims were rested on the 
one single production of his mind, and that as far as that pro- 
‘duction is concerned, both claimants are amply justified in their 
pretensions. A discriminating taste might readily find senti- 
ments in his Essays worthy of an honest Catholic, and even of a 
member of the Saint Union, while from the same source might 
be extracted pages that would form a fit preface to a Breviary of 
the Holy Philosophical Church of a later era. 

One thing may be predicated of him without fear of contradic- 
tion or partisanship. It is certain that with the spiritual 
element of the great religious revolution that was going on 
around him, he did not identify himself either by word or deed. 
There is nothing in his book or his actions to show that he had 
any sympathy with the authors of the Confession of Augsburg, 
or that if he had openly renounced his allegiance to Rome he 
would have transferred it to Geneva. If he was disposed to show 

‘any sympathy with the reaction at all, it was not in its cha- 
racter of a Protestant reaction, but in its character of an intellec- 
tual one. His prepossessions were all on this side. His large 
and liberal mind could, in matters of literature, readily urge the 
plea for liberality. His prejudices in this respect had all been 
inherited from those gallant Deipnosophs who quoted the ‘ Mor- 
gante Maggiore’ at the table of Leo X. from those fine young 
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Cardinal Du Bellay in pronouncing Garagantua to be a book 
war tEoxnv. Had he lived a hundred years earlier he would have 
been a welcome guest along with Ficino, at the villa of Fiesole, 
or yet earlier still, he would have been among the most eager of 
those five thousand who, day by day, received their intellectual 
food from the lover of Heloise. 

On the other hand, he never owned his associations by his 
demeanour. From his writings, indeed, he had nothing to ap- 
prehend. Provided they contained nothing that could be trans- 
lated into heresy, they were safe from the Index Purgatorius. He 
rather did his best to show that he was as good a Catholic as 
Guise. He kissed the Pope's toe, though he does not omit the 
opportunity for ridiculing the habit. He hung up his ex-voto 
at the shrine of Loretto, though he takes care to mention that 
the Grand Turk had just before done the same. If outward 
conformity be the test, then the decision must be that Montaigne 
was both a Catholic and a Christian. But the value of that con- 
formity must be estimated by his own confessions, and his own 
confessions are, unfortunately for those who would vindicate his 
orthodoxy, radically at variance with the deductions to be drawn 
from his conduct. The truth is, like the Common Councilman 
in Goldsmith's Essays, he had his eyes wide open, and contrived 
to make his contemporaries believe that he was asleep. Every 
great moral revolution has its Montaignes, time-servers, trimmers, 
—‘ creatures of a double kind, men who can reconcile them- 
selves to the adoration of idols, while in secret they wor- 
ship the true God. Why he should have been at the 
pains to blind the eyes of his generation is not so clear. 
Perhaps he thought, with Malherbe, that the best religion 
of a subject is that of his prince. ‘Some,’ he writes, ‘impose 
‘upon the world that they believe that which they do not. 
* Others, more in number, make themselves believe that they 
‘ believe, not being able to penetrate into what it is to believe.’ 
It might be that he ranked himself in the latter category. 
Perhaps he was content to regulate his conduct on the model of 
that docile, easy mind, he has elsewhere depicted as ‘ making 
‘ nought of its own judgment, neither disbelieving nor establish- 
* ing any dogma against common observances, humble, obedient, 
‘ disciplinable, studious, a sworn enemy of heresy, and conse- 
* quently freeing itself from the vain and irreligious opinions of 
‘ sectarianism.’ Or, once more, it may be that he intended to 
solve the whole enigma when he made the acknowledgment that 
‘ having incidentally begotten in himself a certain constancy of 
‘opinion, he did not easily change for fear of losing by the 
* bargain ; that as he was not capable of choosing, he took other 
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“men’s choice, and to keep himself from rolling, 
‘ kept himself where Providence had placed him.’ At any rate, 
it is not too much to say, and he himself owns to the fact, that 
he was not one of those higher and nobler souls he so finely 
alludes to, ‘ more solid and clear-sighted than others, who by a 
‘ long and religious investigation have obtained a more clear and 
‘ penetrating insight into their creed, and have discovered the 
* mysterious and divine secret of their ecclesiastical dispensation.’ 

The general complexion of his character tends to contradict 
the assumption that Montaigne was a man likely to become a 
candidate for martyrdom. There was, indeed, a large share of 
hyperbole about him, of gesticulation, of frankness in the 
assertion of his views, and of emphasis in their maintenance— 
qualities which, sometimes, under easy circumstances, may com- 
pensate for a deficiency of moral courage. But there is no 
enthusiasm about him. Morally speaking, he does not betray a 
single well-defined partiality that could lay claim to the strength 
of a prejudice, or an opinion marked enough to involve the 
imputation of partisanship. So equivocal was his moderation, 
that more than once he had an opportunity of congratulating 
himself that he is a Guelf to the Ghibellines, and a Ghibelline 
to the Guelfs. As for mere intellectual conviction, that alone 
never yet made a martyr. If it could, Galileo had not escaped 
the rack and pulleys. And even of intellectual conviction he 
possessed as little on this as on any other subject. 

There is this excuse for him; he lived at a crisis when con- 
victions of any kind were weak and unsettled. The Que scais- 
je? of his motto might well have been accepted as the 
general device of the age. Events were occurring around that 
might well have shaken a soberer mind than Montaigne’s in its 
confidence in human experience, in its estimate of human pene- 
tration. He saw all the old truths which had held the world in 
subjection for so many centuries rudely denied. In the general 
convulsion he recognised the veil which had concealed the 
mysteries of spiritualism rudely rent in twain. All the old 
associations had been torn up, and, as yet, nothing fixed, nothing 
certain had been substituted in their place. The truth is, the 
sudden establishment of Protestantism must have presented to 
the mind of the observer phenomena as confounding as the 
establishment of Christianity itself. The intelligent Catholic 
may have regarded the reaction against Catholicism with amaze- 
ment similar to that with which the penetrating minds of 
paganism, of such pagans as Pliny and Julian, regarded the great 
insurrection against the religion of Socrates and Varro. 

As it was, the idea of doubt and uncertainty penetrated 
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into the natural avenues of Montaigne’s understanding, and 
leavened the whole mass of his philosophy. His mind was not 
a profound one, but it was a comprehensive one, and its com- 
prehensiveness was made to promote the infatuation. Stimulated, 
in spite of his habitual fainéantise, by a large and almost uni- 
versal inquisitiveness, he set himself to scan the vast circle of 
human knowledge, and then prepared to deduct from his 
inquiry the logical establishment of human ignorance: The 
essence of his philosophy, if philosophy it may be called, is em- 
bodied in his apology for the work of Raymond De Sebond, and 
is propounded under cover of defending the old position of mys- 
ticism that faith is not founded on reason, by proving that reason 
has no foundation of its own. To this proof all the strength 
of his intellect, and the zeal and humour of his character, 
- are directed by turns. Setting out with an investigation into 
the essential distinction between animals and man, he arrives 
at a conclusion analogous to that at which Helvetius arrived 
in his famous work on the Mind, and the very opposite to 
that which Hume afterwards maintains in one of his Essays 
(on the Instinct of Beasts), that there is less of difference between 
certain men and certain beasts than there is between some men 
and other men. The intelligence of the elephant, the sagacity 
of the dog, the fidelity of the horse, the subtlety of the fox, the 
prudence of the ant, and the deliberation of the spider and bee, 
are, to his mind, so many protests against that arrogance and pre- 
sumption that would raise a middle wall of partition between the 
individual creature and the general creation. Of course, such a 
decision can only lead him to a general depreciation of human 
knowledge ; and in the treatment of this his favourite theme, he 
appears to use Burke's famous expression—a very Vitruvius of 
ruin. What is man? Man is but a thing of naught! is the 
burden of his examination and discovery. The vanity of human 
achievements, the vanity of human wisdom, its fickleness, its 
frailty, its hesitation and doubts, are the principal accompani- 
ments. Few, indeed, but must realize the utter weakness of 
‘unaided nature, as he calls up before them the records of its 
collected strength, contrasts its failures with its successes, its 
decisions with its disputes, its moments of variation with its 
‘moments of stability, and then bids philosophy account for the 
‘picture. 

The great blemish in Montaigne’s reasoning is his singular one- 
sidedness. He seems to have started on his speculations un- 
consciously imbued with a principle of optimism. His imagination 
first attributed to human nature a standard of perfectibility to 
which it lays no claim, and then his judgment quarrelled with the 
contrast in the conception and the reality. The mental and 
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physical constitution of man is limited by bounds, beyond which it 
may not transgress ; and Montaigne overlooked the consideration 
that the inanity of the speculations, the idleness of the opinions in 
which man sometimes indulged, is rather a testimony to the pre- 
sumption than the imbecility of his nature. The failures of 
great geniuses are marks by which the observer may measure 
their strength rather than gauge their weakness. The helpless- 
ness of human philosophy on certain subjects but too plainly 
testifies to its fallibility, but does not invalidate its claims 
to consent on all. The various conflicting deductions of an- 
tiquity on matters of the most vital importance with which he 
fills up half his treatise—the ignorance which permitted Aristotle 
to assert that God is the heat of heaven; or Zeno, that he is an 
animal; or Parmenides, a circle—the poverty of discrimination 
which prompted Empedocles to teach that the soul is a thing of 
blood; or Hesiod that it is a composition of clay and water; or 
Thales, a nature without repose, and self-moving—the uncer- 
tainty that drove Plato, Epicurus, and Pythagoras to invent their 
ideas, atoms, and numbers, to explain the phenomenon of the 
universe—prove not that human reason is utterly incapable, but 
that those speculators whose examples he adduced, were exer- 
cising their reason on matters too high for them, and for which 
it is not originally adapted. Uncertainty in everything which 
does not come under the cognizance of the senses, or which is 
not revealed to us, is indeed the general condition of man’s nature ; 
but it is a poor and comfortless philosophy that would plunge its 
disciple into the despair of scepticism, because it cannot give him 
the title to assume the arrogance of the dogmatist. 

Even the senses, the beginning and the end of our knowledge, 
according to his account, he does not acquit of the incon- 
sistencies of error. He had studied man asa moral and intel- 
lectual phenomenon, and the result of his study had been to find 
him wanting. But if moral philosophy presented to him nothing 
but a mass of unintelligible chimeras, in physical science, he 
could recognise, to use his own contemptuous expression, only 
dreams and fanatic follies. The state of contemporary science was 
not, indeed, very encouraging to a man whose mind was so hard 
to be convinced. Accordingly, he charges science with being 
nothing more than sophisticated poetry, and with imposing on 
mankind, ‘ not that which really is, or what she really believes, 
‘but what she has contrived with the greatest and most plausible 
‘ likelihood of truth.’ Every art has its presuppositions, on the 
merit of which it negotiates for its general acceptance ; and every 
presupposition is linked, as it were, in a league of amity, to 
promote the general imposition. Thus the logician refers the 
signification of words to the grammarian; the rhetorician 
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borrows his state of argument from the logician; the poet his 
measure from the musician; the geometrician his proportions 
from the arithmetician; and the metaphysician takes physical 
conjecture for his foundation. ‘Let the tyrannical generals be 
weighed in the balance,’* he concludes. 
The spirit which actuated Montaigne in these violent fits of 
depreciation is anything but a philosophic one. Ridiculing the 
presumption of dogmatists, he had unconsciously fallen into a 
dogmatism of a very unreasonable cast. A little more modesty 
might have taught him, in the language of Bacon, that those who 
complain of the subtlety of nature, the entanglement of causes, 
and the imperfection of the human understanding, do rather 
choose to accuse the common state of men and things, than make 
confession of themselves. (Pref. ad Instaurat. Mag.) Doubting, 
as he did, the efficacy of reason, he was compelled to rest himself 
contented with bare assertion, and with supporting his assertions 
by the authority of men to whom he had been all along deny- 
ing any authority. It is but a realization of the Blunderer in 
the Progress of Error, who 
‘With a clear and shining lamp supplied, 

First puts it out, then takes it for a guide.’ 


From this deficiency of argumentative proof, as well as from 
want of method and arrangement in his proofs, the admirers 
.— of Montaigne have never claimed for him a higher position 
' than that of a philosopher without a sect. There is nothing 
in him to intimate that he proposed to himself the founda- 
tion of a school. He made use of his reason to inquire and 
interrogate, but not to determine; and inquisitiveness without 
decision is too repugnant to the idea of system ever to beget 
one. His policy is to suggest the problem, but he does not 
venture to suggest the solution. There is not sufficient unity of 
purpose in his book, certainly not sufficient unity of plan to 
form the consistent basis on which to rear the structure of an 
academy. The curious observer may possibly discover through 
all his deviations that a single thread still gives connexion and 
sequence to all his movements. But the miscellaneous manner 
in which he handled his theme hardly presents that uniformity of 
design which is to be found, for instance, in the Characteristics of 
Shaftesbury. He hurries from subject to subject, with as little 
regard for classification as the author of the Tales of the Princess 
Schezerade. Hence, in the course of his aberrations, he himself 
appears in a thousand different guises, at one time a Stoic, then 
__* Those who are not content to have Montai i harron, 
Bayle, and Voltaire, may, if they pease, consider this the 
Deductive process, a latent anticipation in favour of the philosophy of Induction. 


-—Ofr. Novwm Organon. Aphorismata, xix., xlvi., cxxv 
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an Epicurean, then a Stoic again. He had taken Plutarch and 
Seneca as his model, and the tone and style of his thought had 
become so completely identified with theirs, that he could not 
sustain himself long in any position, or promise himself constancy 
in any discussion requiring even ordinary application and per- 
severance. 

This assimilation of himself with the authors of antiquity is 
one of the most marked of Montaigne’s characteristics. It 
filled his pages with ostentatious citations from the libraries of 
Greece and Rome, thereby setting the fashion of that pedantic 
abuse of quotation which long after Balzac attempted to ridicule 
in his Barbon, and which, in our own country, Ben Jonson 
laughed at in his Silent Woman, and Butler caricatured in his 
Hudibras. But it affected him in points of far more serious 
importance than mere dialectical or rhetorical propriety. It 
affected him very visibly, for instance, in his sentiments on death 
and suicide. It would be difficult to name any author, not pre- 
tending to inspiration, who has handled more grandly or more 
solemnly that grandest and most solemn of all themes, the 
Mortality of Man. The necessity of the inevitable hour, the 
advantages of contemplating its approach, the philosophy of 
despising its arrival, are all urged over and over again with a 
pathos and an eloquence that might have been envied in the Porch 
or the Academy. But of those loftier motives which, for the 
Christian, disarms the King of Terrors, robs the grave of its 
sting, and makes death itself the portal to life, he makes as little 
account as though he knew no more about the secrets of immor- 
tality than Epictetus, or any of those poetic heathens who filled 
their stanzas with stories about Charon and the Capacious Urn. 
Early training, again, may be permitted to explain the preference 
which he gives to Epaminondas, Alexander, and Cesar, over the 
generals of his own day ; or to account for the zeal he displays 
about the factions of Consular Rome, contrasted with his 
apathetic demeanour towards the civil broils of his own country ; 
but no partiality can excuse bis advocacy of voluntary death, 
the finest, as he calls it, of all deaths. Itis true that in the 
height of his career he pretends to recollect the canon of the 
Creator against self-murder; but though he pauses between the 
fortitude of Regulus and the weakness of Cato, it is clear that 
the balance of his decision is in favour of the evAoyov aywynv 
of the Stoics. In his journey through Italy, he had seen Tasso 
pining in the dungeons of Ferrara. Addison, when he passed 
over the same ground, heard the gondoliers of Venice beguiling 
the toil of the oar with stanzas from the Jerusalem Delivered. 
Montaigne could not mention the miserable plight of the poor 
poet without the cruel declaration that he had less of compassion 
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than of anger for the man who could thus be content to survive 
himself and his works. 

Such equivocal philosophy as this must, as a matter of course, 
considerably narrow Montaigne’s reputation in the estimate of 
posterity. Whether his eccentricities, to call them by the mildest 
term, were the fruit of design or of accident, whether they formed 
part of his schemes, or whether they were not rather owing to the 
absence of all scheme, it is difficult to decide. The discursive, 
loose, and unmethodical style in which he set down his thoughts 
must be held responsible for some of the apparent contradictions 
and mutations that chequered his judgment. At any rate, though 
he affords ample grounds for the charge of pyrrhonism, those 
who accuse him so positively of absolute irreligion do so at the 
risk of their own penetration. For our own parts, we are dis- 
posed to regard him rather as one of those ‘spirits of a mildler 
sort, who, with all their faults, have their worse as well as 
their better about them. This is not saying much in his 
favour, it is only saying a little less against him than some have 
said. 

What Montaigne’s real merit as a thinker is, we conceive to be 
this. He was the first who had the boldness in an age of 
pedants to strip pedantry of much of its domineering preten- 
sions. In his position as the recognised antagonist of 
conventionalism he stood face to face with the accumulated dogma- 
tism of centuries. It is true that the extent of the reaction, the 
force of the rebound operated injuriously on his own character, 
that in the first enjoyment of freedom he was in danger of falling, 
and actually did fall into licentiousness. But it is certain that 
his very exaggerations were not without fruit. By pointing out 
to men with a boldness and a distinctness that could not but arrest 
attention the road to emancipation, he rendered them less 
tolerant of tyranny. By illustrating to them with a positiveness 
of colouring almost revolting, the utter fallibility of human 
reason, he assisted them in their efforts to release themselves 
from the control of any other reason but their own. By teaching 
them, in a word, to doubt, he taught them, involuntarily indeed, 
and, like Baal, against his intention, to examine. In this view, 
and in this view only, can Montaigne be regarded as an ally of the 
Reformation. 

In many other respects he was far in advance of his generation. 
Indeed, whatever are his failings, however little Christianity 
owes to a sceptic who insinuated that the creed of the Christian 
is sustained by the same innate principle of credulity as that 
which actuates the Mahommedan or the Bhuddist, however Pro- 
testants may feel towards the bigot who thought Protestantism a 
mere ‘ moral frenzy,’ it cannot be denied that society is indebted 
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to the liberality of the thinker who, in an age when Baroco and 
Baralipton were supreme, published in language as modern as any- 
thing to be found in the Tirocinium of Cowper,* views of educa- 
tion enlightened enough to win the future approbation of Locke ; 
who, while De Thou was filling his book with the grossest fictions 
of witchcraft, laughed to scorn the absurdities of demonology, 
and who, though a contemporary of the Estrapade, protested 
against the use of torture almost half a century before the use of 
torture had been authorized by the conduct of our own Bacon. 


Ant. V.—Lectures on the Atomic Theory, and Essays scientific and 
literary. By Samvurt Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: 1858. 


AMoNG our chemical acquaintances there are some who are walk- 
ing cyclopedias of the science, who can tell you off-hand the 
formula of malachite, or the average per centage of nitrogen in 
Canadian flour; but there is no enthusiasm about these men, 
they care little for general laws, and will certainly never discover 
any. On the other hand, there are chemists whose aspect and 
language breathe an intense love of science, and a fitness for 
seizing the latent analogies and significance of natural pheno- 
mena; yet their memory of particu!. r facts is often treacherous, 
and in experimenting they may omit most necessary precautions. 


It is astonishing, too, how different science is to different 
votaries :— 


‘To some she is the goddess great, 
To some the milch-cow of the field, 
Whose business is to calculate 
The butter she will yield,’ 


—whether that butter come in the form of what is understood by 
bread and butter, or that less substantial commodity which gives 
the flavour to after-dinner speeches and other lauditory effusions. 
Some men take up chemistry because it is a gentlemanly profes- 
sion, others because they are impelled to it by an irresistible 
love; some delight in building up the facts of the science, others 
in evolving its doctrines. Again, there are chemists of an 
inquisitive and contemplative turn, to whom nature reveals her 
secrets, while there are others who at once apply this knowledge 


* It is no accident or inadvertence that has thus associated the poet and the 
philosopher. Those who will be at the pains to compare the Review of Schools 
and Montaigne’s twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth Essays, will find ample compensa- 
tion in tracing out not only an analogy of sentiment, but even a verbal identity 
in the pages of the two authors. 
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to some practical end with material advantage to themselves and 
their fellows; and as these belong to two opposite types of intel- 
lect, it rarely happens that either is capable of success in the 
department of the other. To this theoretical class, animated by 
an intense love of science, and caring little either for minute 
detail or for material profit, belonged the subject of our present 
sketch. 

In the quaint old country town of Haddington, some half cen- 
tury ago lived a man of great energy and moral worth, who was 
known by his neighbours as a kindly and industrious citizen, 
and by Scotland at large as the founder of the system of itinerat- 
ing libraries. His name was Samuel Brown, and he was the 
eighth son of John Brown, also a notable man in his day and 
generation, the author of the Self-interpreting Bible. Around 
the table of Samuel sprang up a family of children, and it is to 
the fourth son, born in 1817; and on whom was bestowed the 
paternal name, that we are about to introduce the reader. 
Samuel the younger, as he grew up, entered with spirit into those 
chemical experiments in which his father sometimes dabbled ; 
and the souls of both were moved by the rhetoric of Chalmers as 
he discoursed of the mighty genius and childlike purity of 
Newton. Throughout his life the son exhibited many of his 
father’s and grandfather's estimable qualities; whilst to them he 
added one derived apparently from his maternal grandmother, 
who had caught ‘the rare and ill-beloved trick of thinking for 
herself, and of trusting her thoughts.’ 

' Unless in a certain enthusiasm of action, his boyhood was in 
no way remarkable. At fourteen years of age he left the school 
of his native town for the High School in Edinburgh, and in the 
session of 1832-3 he entered the University. as a student of 
medicine. To medicine, however, he seems not to have paid any 
greater attention than barely sufficed to procure his doctor's 
degree, for by this time chemical science had taken full posses- 
sion of his soul, and already in his brain was born that great 
idea which it was his life-purpose to prove and elucidate. On 
the wall of his first rough laboratory there hung, sketched by his 
own hand, the symbol of the cross, inscribed with the motto, 
‘ Perfect through suffering,’ and very prophetic was that of his 
future career, for much of his work proved fruitless, his beloved 
idea still remained a mystery, while not in his scientific quest 
alone, but in the wider experience of life, he met with difficulty 
and toil, disappointment and sorrow. Eut this discipline served 
to purify him, and to render his perception clearer of earthly and 
heavenly things. But to return; his collegiate course was 
interrupted by a visit to his eldest brother at St. Petersburg, and 
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a typhus fever and malignant dysentery, which he contracted 
there, prevented his carrying out his intention of pursuing his 
favourite study at Berlin in the laboratory of Mitscherlich, and 
thus he unfortunately never perfected himself in chemical mani- 
pulation. With impaired health he returned to Edinburgh, 
wrote a chemical thesis, and graduated. Highly was he 
esteemed by most of his contemporaries, and in the winter of 
1840-1, we find him delivering a public course of lectures, in 
conjunction with his friend, the late lamented Edward Forbes. 
After this he appears to have devoted himself mainly to the at- 
tempted proof of his atomic theory, single-handed and alone, 
in comparative poverty, with feeble health and mistrusting 
friends. On the merits or demerits of these scientific views, and 
also on some of his theological writings at that time, we shall 
presently endeavour to express our opinion. Then in his own 
university the chair of chemistry became vacant; Dr. Hope had 
resigned, friends urged him to place himself among the candidates ; 
many of these were men of considerable standing, and Dr. Brown 
had no claim unless on the score of his scientific work. Many, 
no doubt, had great confidence in him; his fellow-students of 
the Oineromathic * Society would move heaven and earth for his 
appointment ; he had lectured on the philosophy of science, and 
had promulgated a great idea; but the scientific world had not 
received it, and he had few if any discoveries to show. Yet he 
felt convinced not merely of the truth of his views, but that 
nature had actually yielded to him a forcible argument in 
support of them. He hastily produced two memoirs, entitled 
‘Experiments on Chemical Isomerism,’ and announced two pro- 
cesses by which carbon could be transmuted into silicon! The 
scientific world was aghast at the presence among them of an 
alchemist: they denied the truth of his experiments, and called 
him hard names, especially as one of the best chairs of chemistry 
was in the balance. He however offered to the leading chemists 
to repeat the wondrous processes in their presence, requiring 
simply that if successful they would publicly attest the fact. 
Dr., now Sir Robert Kane, accepted the proposal, and Dr. Brown 
repaired to Dublin. At the same time experiments were care- 
fully performed at Edinburgh by Dr. George Wilson; and alas! 
the reputed discovery came to nothing, the silicon was not 
obtained from the carbon, but was tortured we believe out of the 
material of the crucibles employed. Dr. Gregory was appointed 
to the Professorship. ; 

This brought terrible obloquy upon Dr. Brown, and as he 
never retrieved his reputation by bond fide discoveries, he is 


* Owor, Hpwe, Manone. 
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known by many chemists merely as a wild enthusiast or an 
ignorant pretender. Liebig wrote of him that ‘his paper 
* contained internal evidence, without a repetition of his experi- 
* ments, that he was totally unacquainted with the principles of 
* chemical analysis.’ He, doubtless, had made a great blunder ; 
but so has many a shining chemical genius; the misfortune was 
that circumstances drew so much attention to his blunder, and 
that he never fairly and frankly acknowledged it; while in pur- 
suing a difficult and unproductive line of thought and research, 
he neglected to achieve those conquests which would have been 
easily won and generally appreciated. 

After this reverse he withdrew much from public life, but he 
still experimented on his favourite subject, and wrote not a little 
on many physical and metaphysical topics, besides historical 
and biographical pieces. In June, 1849, he married, but the 
joys brought by this new relation were sadly interfered with by 
a marked deterioration of his health, and for seven years he 
was afflicted with a painful disorder. Yet he continued his 
literary labours, and solaced his mind with the friendship of some 
of the choice spirits of the age. He planned and partly executed 
a poetic history of all the sciences, and a prose work that was to 
embrace the entire mutual relation of God, man, and nature. 
During this time his spiritual being had made no little progress. 
From youth the religious sentiment had been strong within him, 
but the independent and antagonistic character of his mind had 
alienated him from every form and embodiment of Christianity, 
and he found himself at home in contributing to the Westminster 
Review. In his discipline of suffering, however, he was gradually 
led to a humble trust in Christ, his writings breathed more of 
the spirit of piety, and when drawing near his end we find him 
using such language as, ‘Pray for me; often I can little com- 
* mand my own thoughts now ; pray for me ; not for cure or allevia- 
* tion—these are mean things to ask from a Father in heaven— 
* but that His perfect will may be accomplished in me.’ He 
died on the 20th of September, 1856, in his thirty-ninth 
year. 

Shortly after his death, there appeared in the North British 
Review a biographical notice of Samuel Brown, written by a 
loving friend, and it is mainly from this that we have drawn 
the materials for the above sketch of his life. His miscellaneous 
writings have now been collected together, and published in 
two octavo volumes, and this is the book to which we wish to draw 
the reader's notice. It contains the development of his chemical 
views in several lectures, many essays on scientific and literary 
subjects, and reprints of his best articles in various Reviews. 
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These are mostly popular pieces; but we have this comfort in 
entering on their consideration, that their author wrote his 
thoughts irrespective of popular applause, and never gave to the 
world anything in which he had not done his best. At least, he 
professed this; and, though we may find serious fault with some 
of his writings, we are thoroughly impressed with the conviction 
that the man wrote carefully just what he believed to be true 
and important. In these volumes, too, will be found something 
to suit almost every taste; there is hard reasoning and beauti- 
ful imagery, and their author is by turns philosopher, historian, 
theologian, and poet. 

At the very outset, however, we must enter our formal and 
emphatic protest against the style in which he sometimes 
wrote. He could write well, and some of our future extracts 
will, we think, be acknowledged as exquisite specimens of lan- 
guage; yet he was addicted to two literary vices—obscurity, and 
the coining of new and unnecessary words. His obscurity is 
the more provoking, as he had no occasion, as many would-be 
profound writers, to hide the shallowness of the stream by the 
muddiness of its waters; his ideas would be generally recognised 
as worth something, however pellucid were the medium em- 
ployed for their expression. Just think of his beginning the 
very first lecture in the volume in this style :— 


‘ In the mathematics as well as in applied logic itself, the definition 
is the object of study, and subject of relationship: 1, 2, 3; a right 
angle, a circle, or a parabola. In those mixed sciences, which alone 
are commonly called natural philosophy, and that only by courtesy, 
the definition is the object for the speculative element of the applied 
propositions of such perfect sciences, and only describes or represents 
it for their practical element.’ 

Now, this embroglio of words contains a genuine meaning, if 
it can only be got at. As to new words, we readily cede the 
privilege of coining them if they are really wanted ; and we are 
glad when a writer dares to use a good word which has not yet 
found general acceptance. Thus we do not object to, we approve 
of, Dr. Brown's using ‘ method,’ ‘ methodic,’ ‘ methodology,’ in 
the foreign and scientific sense, as applied to the order of nature, 
not to a system of man. ‘Fidianism,’ too, may be allowed, since 
by it Coleridge expressed an idea which has no other symbol ; 
but what can be said of such terms as ‘ schematism, ‘ sub- 
sumed,’ ‘ hecatoi,’ ‘ heteroclitic,’ ‘ mathetic,’ ‘ mathetical,’ ‘ levin- 
brand,’ ‘ unition,’ ‘twosome, ‘ pawky,’ ‘ periranterium,’ ‘ exolu- 
tion, ‘ paralogy, ‘fluitate,’ ‘ panphysicism,’ ‘ hypothetized,’ 
‘ percurring,’ ‘ ongrowth ?’ In his paper on David Scott he kindly 

explains in a foot-note the meaning of ‘tautegorize, but not 
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till several pages after he has first used the word. When we 
read of Descartes the ‘ Methodist,’ and Bacon the ‘ Organist,’ 
our thoughts will wander away from philosophy into a 
Wesleyan chapel. We dwell upon this fault for the sake of 
those, a numerous class, who think it indicative of advanced 
views to write in this jargon; and also for the sake of our 
readers, lest, when they meet with these eccentricities of style, 
they should stop reading our article, or be deterred from looking 
at the book itself. We promise them suggestive thoughts under 
this motley garb. 

It is only fair to give some specimens of his better style. We 
select the following as worthy of extract, on account of the 
thought as well as the language. This is from a description of 
a solar eclipse :— 


‘The day at length arrived—it was a Sunday. The churches were 
closed on purpose. The streets swarmed awhile, as if it were some 
judgment-day, and they were then left empty of everything but fiery 

eat and dust. The Calton Hill was covered, as with a flight of bees. 
So were Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat. The castle, the tops of 
monuments, the roofs of great buildings, the spires of churches, were 
all heavy with holiday star-gazers. The hum of the clustering crowds 
thickened the air. The cry of ‘One minute more’ ran through the 
multitude, and all were hushed; but as soon as the shadow commenced 
to stalk across the glorious orb, the hum began again, smoked glasses 
were handled, small science was talked, and the people went their 
ways glad that they had seen and understood the mysterious appari- 
tion. Ignorant savages would have thought it was the finger of God, 
but the inhabitants of Edinburgh knew it was no such thing!’ 


Here is another extract :— 


‘Sciences grow like trees. The purely speculative are endogenous, 
and swell outwards from within, like the palm, stretching the fingers 
of its leaves to heaven; the unmixed practical are exogenous, and 
ring succeeds and embraces ring every propitious year, like the spread- 
ing oak which shades the land and furnishes timber for the sea; and 
the applied combine the nature of both.’ 


The following extract closes Dr. Brown’s review of George 
Herbert 


‘ The constellation of the Lyre, and the birthplace reminiscences of 
an early life, under the roof of godly parents, combined to draw our 
thoughts into high Bible tracks. Yielding to the soft, and almost 
paternal guidance of the place and of the hour, we flew aloft on the 
imaginative wing of faith to those argent fields of industrious peace, 
where ‘the spirits of just men made perfect’ shall ‘summer high in 
bliss’ for ever. There was David the royal singer, sitting apart upon 
a pleasant height before our willing eye. Bending over his harp in 
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wonder and in love, and sweeping his prophetic fingers over the wake- 
ful and awaiting chords, he interpreted the hieroglyphics of nature as 
they rose on his view, and rolled away ‘in silent magnanimity’ before 
him; he interpreted them into the living voice of song, and the 
nations of heaven gave ear. ‘ Hark! we whispered to the listening 
night, ‘how he thunders out the glories of our own magnificent fir- 
mament in full diapason: a worthy overture to all that is to follow. 
Listen again: he comes to the system of the sun, a majestic interlude, 
but also big with a tenderer meaning to the sovereign lyrist himself; 
for what a soft, melancholy, home-toned bar is floating from about 
him now! It is his own dear old world, where he struggled, and fell, 
and rose again a thousand times and more. Notice how his eye 
— and his hand trembles, and his voice falters and wails, while 
e utters in intelligible strains the other meaning of the pale reflective 
moon, and the cool just sky, and the heaving true-hearted sea, and 
the bountiful green earth; ay, and Kedar’s monotonous wilderness 
afar, and the skipping hills of Judah, and the muttering brook of 
Kedron, and the holy city of Jerusalem, and the ever-fragrant Temple 
of Solomon his son!’ But he might not tarry. There lay an out- 
spread universe before him, and away he sped, climbing a thousand 
times ten thousand milky ways with his regal eye, and pouring forth 
an unending flood of music, meaning more than the ear can understand. 
‘Alas! we are now many years older than then, and find such 
rapturous apprehensions or deliriums only in the house of memory, 
when some voice like Herbert’s approves itself a spell, and opens the 
chambers that are haunted by those ghosts of the past.’ 


In considering the different subjects treated of in these 
Essays, our attention is first arrested by that great idea which 
held Dr. Brown enchained throughout his life, the central con- 
ception round which the whole of his scientific teaching re- 
volved, which has been indissolubly associated with his name, 
and which, in the recesses of his laboratory he ever strove to 
demonstrate—that laboratory which he himself has called 


‘Study, rest-room, place of toil, 
Temple too where I have lent 
All my days to noble moil, 
Shifting, homeless, blessed tent, 
Here to-day, to-morrow there, 
Where my impassioned life is spent 
Still in burning hope and prayer.’ 

But how shall we initiate the unscientific reader into this 
atomic theory? We will do our best; and should we not per- 
fectly succeed, we must still crave his permission to explain it 
for the benefit of those whose studies have already furnished 
them with some preliminary knowledge. 

The atomic theory. These words carry us back at once among 
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the ancient Greek philosophers, and into the very presence of 
sceptical, laughing Democritus, who sought out. truth though 
she lay, as he himself said, at the bottom of a well; and turning 
his eyes to the milky way, conceived that it was no extended band 
of light, but a vast congeries of independent stars; and having 
climbed thus high, showed little reverence for the struggles of 
poor humanity. His notion was that each piece of solid matter 
was not a uniformly extended substance, but an agglomeration of 
vast multitudes of atoms, particles incapable of subdivision, not 
perhaps in contact with each other, but separated by interspaces 
far too minute for any mortal eye to recognise. 

Like many a beautiful theory of Grecian birth, this idea of 
atoms slept the sleep of oblivion during the middle ages, till, 
resuscitated by the Cartesians, it had at once to wage a war for 
very existence. There rose up an army of mathematicians, who 
battled the finite divisibility of matter with such arguments as 
these : —‘ Whatsoever possesses length, breadth, and thickness, 
‘whatsoever has dimensions, in short, is essentially and mathe- 
‘ matically divisible, that is to say, can be supposed to be halved, 
‘the halves halved again, and so forth for ever; which would 
have been a very conclusive argument had the matter in question 
related to human conception, and not to actual fact. ‘The 
atomicians, with Newton at their head, argued that, were the 
invisible particles of matter not adamantine and perdurable, they 
must, in process of time, wax old, and crumble; and the matter 
(say the water or air) must change in properties with time, which it 
does not—an argument more satisfactory tothe oneparty than con- 
vincing to the other. On the scene now appeared that independent 
Quaker of Manchester, John Dalton, with a new philosophy of 
chemistry, for which the theory of Democritus served as an 
admirable framework ; yet the laws of Dalton are equally true, 
and equally conceivable, whether the ultimate particles of matter 
occupy a determinate and never changing space or not; and 
chemists now, whether their minds incline to the conception of 
definitive indivisible particles, or of mere centres of force, are 
constrained to think of chemical atoms, simple ones, like the 
sun, or the planet Venus, or compound atoms, like the system of 
Jupiter and his satellites. Whether there be physical atoms or 
not, there exist unquestionably groups of particles which no 
mechanical operations are capable of dividing. Thus Brown 
concludes in a passage which we quote, mainly because it so 
felicitously expresses an important truth, the bearing of which 
extends far beyond the limits of natural philosophy :— 

‘Atoms are not essentially indivisible, but they are never divided ; 
‘both the old parties were wrong, and both of them were right. They 
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were severally right in what they affirmed, and wrong in what they 
denied—an immensely frequent, if not an unfailing double circumstance 
in the controversies of mankind. Enucleate the affirmation of almost 
any sect in any science, including theology and politics, and you have 
truth so far as it goes; winnow and catch its negations, and you 
have error. The process of elimination is often difficult, but it is in- 
fallible ; and hence it is the deniers that are the do-nothings, marplots, 
and hinderers in this world; happily as impotent a folk, in the long 
run, as they are evil-eyed and maleficent for a time. For heaven’s 
sake, now that Christ has come, and exemplified the blessed art once 
for all, let us see that we do not waste breath, heart, and brain in mere 
denying any longer. Save every spark of the vital fire for your 
affirmations rather, that they may be strong and clear. But do not 
merely put your negatives in an affirmative form, and cheat yourselves, 
obstructing us. Never assert that Napoleon the Grand was the 
Emperor of France, if you thereby mean at the same time to deny 
that France ever had, has now, or ever shall have another as grand! 
Do not swear to the infallibility of the Spirit of God in the Pope, 
Pius, Impius, or whom you will, if your oath mainly intends to deny 
the infallibility of that Spirit in any other Christian man. To come 
down from such high and mighty specialities to the neighbourhood 
whence we lifted ourselves up to them, do not affirm that your own 
experiments are right, if your purpose is just to deny that mine were 
as right as yours. It therefore behoves the true and completed man 
of science to lay down no exclusive propositions. On the other hand, 
he may withhold belief from the affirmations of another; but he will 
do well to trample nothing affirmative under foot, to reject nothing 
with an empty—No.’ 
Dr. Brown’s idea of atoms is this :— 


‘Each sensible form, or part of sensible nature, is hypothetized as 
being made up of individually insensible particles, by no means essen- 
tially, or even potentially indivisible, but indivisible by such forces as 
divide their aggregates, and consequently never divided in the 
mechanical any more than stars are in the astronomical operations of 
Nature.’ 

By this language he conceives himself not committed either to 
agree with, or to oppose the materialistic or the idealistic phi- 
losophers, the mathematicians who hold the infinite divisibility, 
or the physicists who deny it; he avoids, too, the error of calling 
the ultimate particles ‘ solid nuclei,’ while it is evident that, as 
they constitute a substance in its gaseous and liquid, as well as 
solid state, and are themselves unchangeable, no one of these 
three conditions can be predicated of them—conditions which 
entirely depend on the manner of aggregation. In his defini- 
tion he refers to that sublime analogy between the firmament and 
every bit of brute matter, which Democritus first seized, and 
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out. Inthe sun, his planets, their satellites, comets, the fixed 
stars, the milky way, and the most distant nebule, he sees 
systems of atoms, variously compounded ; or rather, in each 
stone he finds astral systems and ‘sermons’ too. Indeed, he is so 
taken with the analogy, that he sometimes seems to think that it 
proves his point, and demonstrates, too, that the ultimate particles 
are not near together, but far distant in proportion to their size, 
as the heavenly bodies themselves. 

To this idea of the nature of atoms, Brown added the further 
notion, that ‘a particle is a molecular nucleus, surrounded by 
five polar spheres of force,’ five at least, and the function of each 
he particularizes! But into this transcendental philosophy we 
care not to enter, especially as he confesses that it is no essential 
part of histheory. We shall come presently to ideas more capable 
of proof or disproof. 


*In the art of experiment, and in trying to find his way with un- 
tripped step among details, the Greek was as feeble as a child: 
whereas, in the sphere of ideas and vast general conceptions, as well as 
in the fine art of embodying such universals and generalities in 
beautiful and appropriate symbols, it is nota paradox to say, that he 
was sometimes stronger than a man.’ 


So says our author, and most truly does he say so. Let us 
with his introduction, visit two or three more of these Grecian 
sages. First, Thales of Miletus: we find him watching the 
mighty ocean in its quietude or its wrath, the spray, or the silent 
exhalations rising to the sky, the clouds and the fructifying 
showers ; watching, too, the mountain rills and larger streams, 
and the mvisture permeating every substance, water the life of 
the landscape, and the life, too, of every flower, and of those 
countless tribes of animated beings; and we wonder not that 
there arose in his mind the grand conception that water is the 
first principle of things, the prime matter, the underlying essence, 
of which the whole of nature is but the manifold expression. 
From Thales we pass to Anaximenes, and marvel not, that with 
the simplicity of a child before the mysteries of nature, he saw in 
the all-pervading invisible wind ‘blowing where it listeth,’ the 
very symbol and impersonation of spirit, and thus discoursed of 
air as the prime intelligence, the soul of all things, which mani- 
fested itself to man. under all the varied forms of the visible 
universe. Samuel Brown seems not to care about introducing 
us to the misanthropic mournful Heraclitus, but we must, at 
least, remember that he transferred the idea of the fundamental 
element to fire, and found in it the god of his pantheistic philo- 
sophy. Empedocles, the man of station and law-giver, turned 
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his poetic mind to the investigation of science, divine and 
natural; and though millions before him had seen a stick burn, 
to him first it was a philosophical experiment; and as the heat 
resolved the wood into ascending flames, and smoke, and moisture, 
and residuary ashes, he conceived the notable idea that fire, air, 
earth, and water, were the elements of which it was composed ; 
and with the looseness of Greek generalization, he taught that 
these four constituted the whole universe. Yet the four seem 
sometimes to have been thought of as only the first unfolded 
forms of the rowrn vAn, the primal matter. 
After a long interval, we find Geber teaching in his Summa 
Perfectionis that arsenic, mercury, and sulphur, are the real 
elements ; and that all metals are compounded of the two last in 
different proportions, and are consequently transmutable, or 
ought to be—and so through the mystic period of Arabian and 
European alchemists, till Bombastes Paracelsus, in the might of 
his incomparable vanity, did his best or worst to overthrow them 
and the Greeks ; believing, however, himself, all the while, in 
the existence of one only principle. We next find Lefevre 
repeating with more practical notions the old experiment of burn- 
ing wood, and demonstrating that the deduction of Empedocles 
was no adequate expression of the truth of nature. Following 
his scent, succeeding chemists took to analysing, not only the 
water, vinegar, wood-spirit, smoke, flame, and ashes which he 
obtained from wood; but everything else that they could bring 
under the power of their solvents, alembics, and crucibles; 
till Lavoisier, in his Traité Elémentaire, could write:— 
‘ Chemistry then marches towards its goal, and towards its per- 
‘fection, by dividing, subdividing, and subdividing yet again ; 
‘and we know not what shall be the termination of its success. 
“We cannot then be assured that what we regard as simple to- 
‘day, is so in reality; all that we can say is, that such or such a 
‘ substance is the actual termination of chemical analysis, so far 
“as it goes; and that it cannot be subdivided any further in the 
‘present state of our knowledge.’ Though Davy resolved into 
compound bodies the earths which Lavoisier only conjectured 
might contain oxygen, we have made little progress in subdi- 
vision since his day. For half a century the metals, and other 
so called elements, have resisted the attempts of chemists to win 
from them the secrets of their composition,* though fresh ones 
are being constantly added; and the list which when Brown 
lectured amounted to fifty-five, now numbers upwards of sixty. 


* True, what were first thought to be Uranium and Titanium, are now shown 


to be compounds, but compounds still of two distinct metals, to which those names 
are attached. 
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’ To show the composite nature of these ‘elements,’ was our 
author's great ambition, as indeed it has been the ambition of 
many another chemist ; but he had, moreover, a notable hypo- 
thesis, in favour of which he conceived himself able to advance 
strong analogical arguments, a hypothesis which he has expressed 
under these four heads :— 

‘TI. The fifty-five elemental forms are all compound. II. They are 
compounds of equal and similar atoms, so that it is within the scope 
of natural possibility that they may all be derived from one generic 
atom. III. The fifty-five are the interrupted links of a chain which 
is not straight, but probably a network wrought into the form of a 
cone. IV. These links, even as they are, naturally fall into isomeric 
groups, like the following:—oxygen, sulphur, silenium, tellurium ; 
carbon, boron, and silicon; fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine ; and 
SO on.” 

The last of these propositions is recognised as true by every 
chemist. Before proceeding to develop more fully and to discuss 
the three first, it will be necessary to learn the meaning of the 
terms equivalent and isomeric. 

If a steel knife be placed in a solution of sulphate of copper it 
will come out again with a coating of the red metal, while a por- 
tion of iron has assumed the place of the copper in combination 
with the sulphuric acid. For every 32 parts of copper deposited, 
28 parts of iron have been dissolved. Now these are styled 
‘equivalent weights,’ ‘ equivalent numbers,’ or simply ‘ equivalents’ 
of the two metals in question; and so going through the whole 
of chemical science, we find one substance capable of replacing 
another, and always in certain definite proportions. To each of 
the so-called elements there can be easily assigned its own equi- 
valent number ; and to every compound body likewise, for the 
equivalent of a compound is precisely the sum of the equivalents 
of its component parts. ‘The equivalent weights too, or multiples 
of them, are also the only combining proportions of all bodies. 
Thus 8 is the equivalent of oxygen, and exactly 8 parts of oxygen 
combine with 28 parts of iron to form protoxide of iron, while 
exactly 8 parts of oxygen combine with 32 parts of copper to 
form the protoxide of that metal, or with twice 82, that is 64 
parts, to form its suboxide. 

Sometimes it happens that on analysing two‘ different sub- 
stances, it is found that they are composed of the same elements 
in precisely the same relative proportions. Thus woody fibre, 
starch, and gum tragacanth, are identical in ultimate composi- 
tion; and so are such very different oils as those of turpentine, 
lemons, and bergamotte. This is what is termed isomerism. It 
appears marvellous at first sight, but a moment's reflection will 
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show that a different grouping of the same elements may consti- 
tute very different substances; the same quantity of bricks, 
timbers, and stones, will, according to the architect's plan, pro- 
duce a church, a theatre, or a dwelling-house. Formic ether, 
and acetate of methyle are isomeric ; each contains 6 equivalents 
of hydrogen, but in the one case there is good reason to believe 
these are arranged as 5+ 1, in the other as 3+3. If cyanide of 
mercury be heated at a moderate temperature, it gives off a per- 
manent gas cyanogen; if it be strongly heated, it yields a black 
solid paracyanogen, which is isomeric, that is, it consists of 
nitrogen and carbon in precisely the same relative proportions as 
the invisible gas. 

Now Dr. Brown believed that where there are two isomeric 
bodies, the one is the other combined with itself; thus if we 
represent cyanogen by 2, paracyanogen will be presented by 
z+x. He believed also that in such a case, no force can dissolve 
the combination, no elevation or depression of temperature, no 
chemical affinity, no electrical force is capable of severing the 
two particles in paracyanogen, and resolving it into its component 
atoms of cyanogen. He says, moreover :— 


‘If this theory of isomerism be the truth of nature, then the fifty-five 
elements, which no invented torture has been able to unfold, may be 
isomerically compound, and by necessity indissoluble by the kind of 
forces by which experimenters of every age have hitherto striven 
to wrench their constituents asunder. If a particle of boron be a 
compound of two carbon atoms, it shall be impossible to decompose it 
and extract carbon out of boron; if silicon consist of two borons 
chemically combined, it shall be vain to attempt the extrication of 
either boron or carbon from silicon, and so on with the metals and 
other elements. Another kind of analytical force must be sought and 
found before such combinations can be solved ; ov synthesis must be 
had recourse to in order to realize the hypothesis ; two carbons must 
be made to unite chemically so as to produce one boron; two borons 
to produce one silicon ; or four carbons to produce one silicon; just as 
two cyanogens are forced to combine in the production of paracya- 
nogen. It is evident that if any one element be transmutable into 
another by this species of self-involution, itis easy to construct a hypo- 
thesis which should represent any number of quasi-elements (not to 
limit it to 55) proceeding from the successive involutions of only one 
kind of particles.’ 


This self-involving unique matter is assuredly what Paracelsus 
calls— 

‘The Great Mystery which no certain essence and prefigured or 
formed idea could comprehend, nor could it comply with any pro- 
perty, it being altogether void of colour and elementary nature. ‘The 
“scope of this Great Mystery is as large as the firmament. And this 
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Great Mystery was the mother of all the elements, and the grand- 
mother of all the stars, trees, and carnal creatures.’ 


Of course if this ‘Great Mystery’ be x, her children, the ele- - 
ments, will be 2 x, 8%, 4 2, 5 x, and so on, and her grandchildren, 
the stars, &c., will be only compounds of these after the fashion 
of 8 2+ 5 x. 

This idea that all the elements may be isomeric compounds, 
and hence indecomposable, is doubtless an ingenious one, but 
its author evidently thinks it more than a hypothesis. Yet, can 
he prove it? Here unfortunately he fails, fails utterly. It is 
true he thought he had effected a transmutation which lent great 
weight to his view; but this, the conversion of carbon into 
silicon, has been shown to be a mistake. He calls to his aid also 
the fact that silicon occurs in quantity in the epidermis of the 
Arundinacee and other plants, and that fossils are often found 
silicified, but this by no means proves that carbon or anything 
else has been converted into silicon, and chemists, if they cannot 
exactly explain the whole process, have no doubt that the 
silicon comes in some way from the soil to the living or dead plant. 

The fact that Dr. Brown worked so long and so ardently to 
support his view of the constitution of the elements by actual 
experiment, and never succeeded, tells somewhat strongly against 
the theory itself. One thing also has struck us with surprise 
in reading his discourses—he appears to ignore mathematical 
reasoning. He must have known perfectly well that the 
chemistry of Lavoisier and Dalton owes its precision, and its 
convincing force, to its being based on considerations of weight, 
measure, and number. He knew also all that we have written 
above about equivalents and combining proportions, and he 
must have known that, if paracyanogen is cyanogen combined 
with itself, it must have twice the equivalent number of cya- 
nogen; and that if silicon be really a combination of four atoms 
of carbon, its combining proportion must be four times as great. 
Yet we never find him considering whether the known equivalents 
of the elements support or oppose his theory: the only allusion 
to the subject which we observe is a somewhat sneering refe- 
rence to Dr. Prout, followed by the statement, ‘1 remember 
“that, when I attended the elegant prelections of Professor 
* Hope, ten years ago, I satisfied some fellow-students, by a kind 
‘of algebraical computation, that five was quite a sufficient 
‘ number of simple bodies. What the originator of the theory 
failed to do, we will attempt for him. 

Prout imagined at one time that the atomic weights of the 
elements were all multiples of that of hydrogen. Had this been 
proved by subsequent investigation, it would not merely have lent 
powerful support to Brown's hypothesis, but it would have indi- 
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cated likewise that the Great Mystery was hydrogen. The fact, 
however, is, that Prout’s generalization was only partially true. 
Many of the most important elements, such as oxygen, sulphur, 
nitrogen, and carbon being exact multiples of hydrogen, while 
chlorine and others are not so. Now, in the cases in which the 
law holds good, the theory of Brown offers, of course, an easy 
explanation, whilst the other cases are incompatible with that 
view, unless, indeed, we suppose the atomic weight of the 
‘ Great Mystery’ to be far smaller than that of the lightest of all 
known elements. But Brown might well have argued that in 
unravelling this ‘ five and fiftyfold knot,’ we shall have to take 
notice that there are different kinds of strands composing it, that 
the unit of one group of elements may be one number, and the 
unit of another group quite a different number; and in support 
of such a view, there lay ready to his hand many most remark- 
able numerical analogies. Even as early as 1843, the date of his 
Discourses, several of these relations between the atomic weights 
of analogous elements had been pointed out, though since that 
time German, English, American, and French chemists have drawn 
further attention to the subject, and have shown that, in every 
well-marked chemical group, there is a peculiar relation among the 
equivalent weights of the members composing it. This relation is 
sometimes that of identity, which is hard to reconcile with 
Brown's hypothesis; thus platinum, and the associated metals, 
iridium and osmium, have the number 99 within a fraction, 
while its other associated metals, palladium, rhodium, and ruthe- 
nium, are within a fraction of 53. The members of the iron 
group are all about 28, and of the cerium group about 47. In 
other cases the relation is that of multiplicity, which is what 
might be expected from our author's theory; thus sulphur 16 is 
twice oxygen 8, gold 197 is twice platinum 99, within the limits 
of experimental error, and silicon 21.3 is very nearly twice boron 
10.9, as was conjectured, but unfortunately carbon 6, which has 
been very accurately determined, is more than a fourth of 
silicon. Chemists will at once recognise tin, titanium, vana- 
dium, tungsten, tantalum, and molybdenum as a well-defined 
natural group; but observe the relationship of their equivalent 
numbers. Tantalum 184, is just double tungsten 92, which in 
its turn is double molybdenum 46, and so on. In fact, taking 
11.5 as the unit of the group, we have— 


Titanium 115 x 2 = 23 26 or 23.6 


Molybdenum 11.5 x 4 = 46 46 

Tin 115 x 5 = 57.5 | 58 received 
Vanadium 115 x 6 = 69 68.6 equivalents. 
Tungsten 115 x 8 = 92 92 

Tantalum 11.5 x 16 = 184 | 184 
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_ Here would have been an argument for Dr. Brown, which surely 
would have been accepted more readily than some of his meta- 
physical ones. 

And there is still another kind of relationship. There exist 
groups of three analogous elements, the middle one of which has 
an intermediate equivalent number, as well as intermediate pro- 
perties. 


Chlorine 85.5 Bromine 80 Todine 126 
Sulphur 16 Silenium 89.5 Tellurium 64.2 
Lithium 6.5 Sodium 23 Potassium 39.2 
Calcium 20 Strontium 43.8 Barium 68.5 
Magnesium 12 Zine 32.6 Cadmium 56 


Between these groups* and those quasi-elementary bodies, the 
organic radicals which likewise differ from one another by mul- 
tiple proportions of a known increment weighing 14, Dr. 
Brown might surely have found an analogy even more complete 
and pertinent than that between atoms and stars, of which he 
made so much. We leave the subject, simply remarking that 
these numerical relations among analogous elements, while they 
are to a certain extent explicable by Brown’s hypothesis, by no 
means prove it, but indicate a variety of composition among 
these elementary bodies, of which the hypothesis gives no 
account, and on which, though we may speculate we had better 
base no positive theory, till we can adduce experimental evidence 
of its truth.t 

It is in his historical sketches that Dr. Brown excels, when 
he traces the history not so much of men or of nations as of 
philosophical ideas. From the nature of the case, no extract of 
reasonable length would give a fair indication of his powers in 
this respect. We shall not, therefore, revert again to the Greeks, 
‘who had to discover the art of discovering chemistry;’ nor 
shall we visit the Arabian polypharmists, nor the European 
alchemists, though our author revels in describing these men, 
from Roger Bacon to Paracelsus,‘ a race of brawny inquisitors, 
‘inspired by ideas great enough to enable them to live aside 
* from the world, if not above it, on the one hand, and to do a 
* good day’s work for the world on the other'—a description that 

* Phil. Mag. 4th series, v. 313. 

+ We originally intended examining how far Dr. Brown’s hypothesis might be 
applicable to the explanation of the allotropic conditions of elementary bodies, but 
we think we have entered far enough already into the mysteries of chemistry ; and 
the hypothesis would have to suffer one most material alteration, for it ‘bios 
that the combination of two or more identical atoms must be itself indecomposable 

any known force, while many of the marvellous allotropic conditions of phos- 


orus, sulphur, carbon, oxygen, &c., are mutually interchangeable under the 
of heat, light, or electricity. 
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is far too honourable for their degenerate successors, weak 
visionaries, who tortured nature for gold, and printed mystical 
trash. Well does Brown trace the rise of the phantom Phlo- 
giston, first evoked by Joachim Beccher, ‘ a man of an eccentric 
‘ and keen spirit, a scholar of liberal cultivation, and a wanderer 
‘upon the face of the earth,’ and the elaboration of the hypo- 
thesis by the systematic Stahl, who wrote his five folios on the 
‘ foundations of chemistry,’ in a language concocted according to 
the receipt, ‘ three parts of good dog Latin, two of German, one 
‘ of etceteras, and a dash of new Greek, to say nothing par- 
‘ticular about a pinch of Arabic,’ Passing by Scheele and 
Priestley, Black and Cavendish, who ‘lived, laboured, and pre- 
‘ vailed under the illumination and guidance of this pillar of 
‘ fire,’ we come to the clear-sighted Lavoisier, who, introducing 
a just confidence in the value of an appeal to the balance, over- 
threw the grand delusion, and established the present system. 
‘ A glass-covered balance, turning on an edge of adamant, with 
‘the antique symbol ofthe mercurial calx in one scale, and the 
‘ modern representative of Mercury + oxygen in the other, is that 
‘ Libra of the historical Zodiac into which the sun of chemistry 
‘ rose, as soon as the star of Lavoisier was fairly in the ascendant.’ 

These Essays are full of brief biographies, and a longer one is 
given of Sir Humphrey Davy in a distinct paper. Would that 
there were more such, or that Brown had perfected his idea of 
tracing the historical development of each of the sciences in a 
series of sonnets descriptive of the different nations or men who 
have wrought it out. Of these series one only is completed, 
that pertaining to astronomy, and only one of these metrical 
portraits will we transcribe, hoping it may incite the reader to 
warm his imagination with the whole. 


KEPLER. 


‘ Teutonic Kepler, spurning due control, 
Pythagorean wild, harmonious soul ! 
To what strange conch didst thou apply thine ear, 
And catch the music of the solar sphere ? 
Or, was the sphere itself that mystic shell, 
Brought hither from the ocean shore divine, 
Still crooning o’er its secret like a spell, 
To other ears a hum, a song to thine ? 
Rapt in harmonic ratios, laws and rhymes, 
Thou couldst not watch the turns, nor keep the times 
Of life prosaic, and therefore thou wert poor ; 
Thy bread uncertain, thine ambrosia sure :— 
This low lived world might lift her head again, 
Could she but rear a race of such poor men!’ 
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We must find space for | 
An AFTERTHOUGHT. 


‘There’s no repose within this optic sphere ; 
The world is like the soul, though not so fair. 
The young moon waxes, wanes, and follows where 
Dear Earth is hastened in her fond career ; 
Unresting planets run with love and fear ; 
Tormented comets leave their distant lair ; 
Imperial Sol himself is glad to share 
The common fate: he wanders wide, I hear, 
Within the Milky Way. It might appear 
That all the firmaments revolve afar, 

Circling the Throne of Him, whose only bar 
Is his own making ; nay, that Heaven is near: 
God is the present soul of every star, 

His central home is here as well as there!’ 


In his essay on The History of Science, Samuel Brown 
endeavours to show the desirableness of presenting science 
‘ clothed with its own biography ; and he points out a deside- 
ratum in this age when so many men of general culture wish to 
become acquainted with what is best in each of the sciences, and 
how it may be met. 


‘Facts are the body of science, and the idea of those facts is its 
spirit. In order that the poet, the artist, the man of letters, the poli- 
tician, the professional person, or the man of general culture should 
become possessed of essential science, and crown himself with the very 
flower and fruitage of the long year of investigation, it is not neces- 
sary to enter the observatory, the laboratory, the museum, or the dis- 
secting-room. Nor must he peruse the best text-books. The super- 
ficial volumes of popular science will not serve his purpose. It is 
another and a new class of works that is wanted. These must be 
brief and sculpturesque. They must at once lay bare the spirit of 
science after science; they must exhibit the ideas of the sciences and 
illustrate these ideas by as few and as principal facts as possible, con- 
taining shapely principles, and not a huddle of elementary observa- 
tions. They must be metaphysical, rather than physical treatises. 
Their authors must have the same kind of ends in view as the wiser 
teachers of the mathematics. It is not the mathematics, but a mathe- 
tical way of thinking, not natural history, but a classific way of think- 
ing, and not natural philosophy, but an inductive way of thinking, 
that are to be shed into the mind of the general student.’ 


Entering upon the consideration of the manner in which a 
knowledge of nature has been gradually acquired, our author 
gives a full and critical exposition of the view propounded by 
Auguste Comte in La Philosophie Positive, of which the follow- 
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ing is an epitome, not taken, however, from the same, but from a 
later essay :-— 


‘ According to that vivacious, far-sighted, and muscular critic, there 
are, and in a manner must be, three principal epochs in the growth of 
each science, and of all the sciences together: the childish religious, 
the boyish metaphysical, and the manly positive epochs of develop- 
ment. 

‘It needs scarcely be added that this great writer considers the posi- 
tive or Baconian era as the consummation of all inquiry, and thinks 
the method of discovery by observation and induction the perfection 
of philosophy, destined one day to carry humanity to the heights of 
attainable bliss. It must be avowed in passing, and merely avowed, 
that this appears to be at once an error of fact and a breach of the 
very methodology which is exalted. There is surely a fourth epoch of 
scientific method beginning everywhere to dawn upon the world. It 
is preparing, as we have been accustomed to think, to combine the 
descendentalism of Plato and the idealists with the ascendental pro- 
cesses of Bacon and the sensationists, and likewise to render the long- 
awaited union worthy of mankind, by shedding into it the spirit of 
Christ and his disciples. As a fine generalization of the past history 
of the purely ascendental sciences, however, the doctrine of Comte is 
most important and interesting, and it will always well repay the 
private labours of the task, to trace the evolutions of the law in the 
genesis of any science in particular, or of the sciences considered as 
an organic whole. At the same time it cannot be inexpedient to warn 
the English student that the word metaphysical, as applied by the 
French discoverer to his second epoch of development, is objectionable 
on several accounts, but mainly because it conveys a sneer at one of 

the sciences of which M. Comte is ignorant, and at a kind of thinking 
alien to the nature of his limited individual mind, but not, therefore, 
beyond the pale of human study. Hypothetical were a better epithet, 
for certainly hypothesis is no part of positive science, and hypothesis 
did constitute the soul (not the body, take notice) of every present 
inductive science before it grew altogether positive. Yet hypothesis, 
logically wielded, is a potent instrument in positive science. The 
sternest positivist may readily be the greatest of hypothetists; and he 
that runs may read the fact, for it is blazoned all over the Book of 
the Chronicles of the kings of our Israel. Copernicus, and still more 
emphatically, if not obsequiously, his editors, Osiander and Rheticus, 
put forth the most memorable of works in modern positive science— 
the De Revolutionibus—as a hypothesis or possible view of the sub- 
ject in hand. Newton wrote Hypotheses non jfingo on the Principia ; 
but neither was he slow to assert that ‘no great discovery was ever 
made without a great guess.’ It was the canonizing of a profane 
hypothesis as a sacred fact, that was, as it still is, the vice of the 
second epoch of scientific life. A metaphysician might, therefore, 
have called it the suffictitious epoch, the day of the placing of figments 
underneath the seemings of nature, in order to the apparent under- 
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standing of them ; or, more simply, the fictitious stage of the growth 
of science. But how much more offensive the assignation of the 
blessed adjective religious to the first crude, polytheistic movements 
of the scientific spirit! To be brief, since the subject is really beyond 
our present bounds, this historical speculator’s three ages might have 
been distinguished, by a more reverent and affectionate critic, as the 
superstitious, the fictitious, and the real.’ 


_ Of this fourth epoch, which Compte ignored, and Brown calls 
the ‘ era of faith,’ he speaks in the right spirit, though somewhat 
mystically. We believe in this epoch, and hope that its realiza- 
tion may be as complete and as speedy as our author anti- 
cipates. 

The two lay sermons on the theory of Christianity please us 
less than any other of the contents of these volumes. They belong 
to an early part of Samuel Brown’s career, dating 1541, 1842; 
and thus, perhaps, do not represent his later views. It appears 
that ‘a little company of the lay brethren of Christ Church were 
wont to assemble’ for mutual instruction ; and ‘ finding ourselves 
placed,’ say they, ‘midway between the Church and the world, 
‘the two great ends we constantly hold in view are the vindica- 
‘tion of the one and the conversion of the other. We would 
‘vindicate the former by telling the modern world what the 
‘Church really believes, and do our best towards the consumma- 
‘tion of the latter, by showing how conformable that belief is 
‘with all that can be known about the universe of God.’ The 
object was good, the men were apparently in earnest, but those 
who teach must first learn; and the introductory address of 
Samuel Brown, under the grandiloquent soubriquet of Victorious 
Analysis, shows that he possessed little of the exactitude of mind 
required to fulfil his task. The theme is, ‘ By faith Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up Isaac ;’ and in spasmodic language 
he contrasts the provinces of faith and analysis, which means 
much the same as other people mean by reason; and with 
especial reference to the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he magnifies faith. But what is the idea which that word 
conveys to his mind? Not confidence in the character of God— 
in his well-attested statements, commands, and promises; but 
one of two things, either that reliance on some evidence or other, 
by which we believe in everything material or immaterial, or a 
passionate self-surrender to one’s own religious impulses, ‘ when- 
ever they cannot be traced to any intelligible source !’ With this 
last idea of faith he draws a picture of what passed in the mind 
of Abraham, which might serve, as we conceive, to represent the 
feelings of any devout worshipper of Moloch, and puts it before 
the reader as an admirable pattern. We hope we do not mis- 
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represent the writer; and we should not have referred to this 
juvenile effort had it not been so common now-a-days for men to 
set themselves up as expounders of what Christianity really is, 
while they themselves have not yet settled whether the history of 
the patriarchs be literal fact or poetic tradition, and decide in 
what sense the Bible is the word of God, according to the ever- 
shifting phases of their intuitional ideas. What wouldbe thought 
of a man who should plunge into those regions of chemical phi- 
losophy which are now the battle-field of debate, and rudely 
pushing aside the men who have spent years in the study of the 
science, should begin to decide according to his own intuitions 
what facts were to be received, and what doctrines were true ? 
Yet in some quarters this is the approved style of philosophizing 
when the ways of the Supreme Being form the subject, and 
eternal interests the stake. 

Touching on the verse, ‘ through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God,’ occasion is taken to dec 
‘a priori demonstrations and arguments of design.’ It would be 
curious to set our author to show how an argument from design 
can be itself constructed without what he calls, but we do not, 
faith; curious, too, to test this procedure of his by his own 
admirable canon :—‘Enucleate the affirmation of almost any 
‘sect in any science, including theology and politics, and you 
‘have truth so far as it goes; winnow and catch its negations, 
‘and you have error. But in the next sermon, ‘ The argument of 
‘design equal to nothing, or Nieuentytt and Paley versus David 
‘Hume, and St. Paul,’ he under the somewhat more modest 
appellation of Fidian Analysis, proves perfectly to his own satis- 
faction that the natural theologians undertake an impracticable 
labour; that from the diffusibility of gases, or any other facts of 
adaptation discovered in nature, we cannot infer by analogical 
reasoning that ‘nature is the product of a designing mind, and 
the designer is God; which doubtless we cannot, if by God we 
are necessarily to understand not a Maker, but a Creator—a 
Creator not only unlimited but illimitable in greatness, and 
Himself the Jehovah of the Bible. But then neither Paley nor 

his clear-thinking forerunners or successors, conceived that their 
deduction of a Maker, whom they called God, necessarily involved 
allthis. We were not prepared to be told—‘ But allow that the 
‘inferred Designer really spoke the worlds into existence, and He 
‘alone. Still that creative Designer may not be God after all; 
‘for divinity, if proved at all, must be proved to be almighty in 
‘ power, inexhaustible in wisdom, and boundless in love; but the 
‘universe cannot be proved to be anywise infinite in the literal 
‘sense of infinitude, it is only indefinitely vast, its magnitude 
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*‘ compared with true immensity being a trifle, for all our telescopes 
‘can disclose, and. the attributes of its inferred Creator may be 
‘less than infinite in kind and degree. Whatever is less than 
‘jnfinitude is infinitely less; and whatever is infinitely less 
‘than anything is nothing. Tus 1s Not Gop.’ As though 
what is indefinitely vast were not to our understanding infinite. 
We call that infinitude of which we do not know, or cannot con- 
ceive a boundary, not that which we can demonstrate to be 
actually unbounded. If it were so, the Infinite One alone 
would have the right of employing the word even in relation to 
Himself. 
The same kind of errors appear to us to run through his meta- 
physical treatise, The Finite and the Infinite, though we have 
there the fruits of more matured and more reverent thinking. 
He starts with the assertion—‘It is the inalienable prerogative 
‘ of man to pray to God. It is the royal condition on which he 
‘ wears the crown of nature; although the condition is ill-fulfilled, 
‘and his glory is therefore dim. In every clime and in every 
‘age, however, he builds himself an altar; nor is there any man, 
‘be his metaphysical creed what it may, or be he ever so far 
‘ from God in the spirit of his mind, but sometimes utters him- 
‘self in willing or involuntary prayers. Believing that man 
perceives the Almighty directly, and not through any conscious 
or unconscious demonstration, he attempts to solve the meta- 
physical problem of how this comes to pass. Starting with the 
idea of Me, he inquires what is the opposite of this idea; for 
each idea involves its antithesis, as beauty supposes deformity, 
unity multiplicity, and so on ; and this he conceives not to be the 
non ego of the Germans, for, says he, ‘Non-me is no more the 
‘logical antithesis of Me, than non-beauty is that of beauty, or 
‘than non-unity is that of unity. The opposite involved in Me 
‘isThou. Theideaof Me is grounded in being, and doing; and 
‘its true antithesis must also be grounded in being, and doing ;’ 
in fact, must be like Me, a person. And Me is finite; Thou, 
therefore, must be infinite. Such our author surmises to be ‘an 
analysis of the genuine and unfallen self-consciousness of man,’ 
exhibiting ‘ the rational ground and secret process of that sacred 
‘ intuition, whereby he beholds Him whom no man hath seen, or 
‘ can see, with the eye of sense, or that of the finite understanding.’ 
After showing that the mere sensationalist and the mere idealist 
are alike liable to forget God, and to disbelieve in prayer, he 
enters on the controversy as to the perception of matter. Into 
this we shall not follow him, nor yet into his attempt at elucida- 
tion of the reason why man intuitively sees and believes in the’ 
world of sensation, and that he immediately refers that world to 
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God as its continual Creator. We think there is some obscurity 
of terms, if not of ideas, though we admire the attempt, and 
heartily accept the conclusion which he has expressed by the 
metaphor :—‘ Nature is the spontaneous word of God, being 
‘spoken, and that according to rhythmical law like the speech 
‘of poets.’ 

Without feeling disrespectfully towards the Bridgewater 
Treatises, or despising the study of natural theology, we do 
believe that science has offerings in store richer far than an 
which she has yet presented in the temple of Divine Truth. 
The book of Nature and the volume of Revelation are inscribed 
by the same hand; they are different thoughts of the same 
Supreme Intelligence. The honest and reverential study of the 
one cannot be opposed to the honest and reverential study of the 
other. Yet a foolish antagonism has often sprung up between 
the cultivators of these two great departments of knowledge ; the 
theologian, as though he secretly mistrusted the Bible, has often 
looked with suspicion on the advance of natural science; and 
many a philosopher, as some science began to shape itself from 
the chaos of early observations, has hurled it against the state- 
ments of divine Revelation, but those redoubtable buttresses have 
remained unshaken by the puerile attack, while not unfrequently 
the weapon has recoiled upon that infidelity which exultingly 
flung it. Where, moreover, science has been recognised as a 
handmaid of religion, its only province has been generally 
thought to be that of lifting the soul ‘ from nature up to 
nature’s God,’ by demonstrating the power, wisdom, and bene- 
ficence of that Being who (as we believe on totally different 
grounds) spake by prophets and apostles and the incarnate 
‘Word ; or, perhaps natural science has been valued as sometimes 
affording a beautiful illustration, or a striking simile, whereby to 
enforce some revealed truth. Now beyond this province, we 
believe there lies one as yet scarcely trodden by human footstep, 
but which when cultivated may yield rich harvests to the glory 
of God as well as the service of man. The two books of nature 
and of revelation are not merely written by the same hand, they 
are to a certain extent written in the same style ; both are marked 
by a wondrous variety yet with a certain unity pervading it, in 
both we observe the frequent repetition of typical ideas, in both 
we note the same absence of scientific arrangement. Any de- 
partment of nature will illustrate our meaning. We select the 
group of the Mammalia. We find the earth ‘covered with dif- 
ferent species of animals resembling one another in their way of 
nourishing their young, but we do not find them classified in 
nature. One Continent is not inhabited by those that ruminate 
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and another by those that gnaw. The tiger in an Indian jungle 
is allied to the cat on our hearthrug; the antelopes of South 
Africa to the Persian gazelle, or the Alpine chamois. The ox, 
the weasel, and the rabbit take up their abode in the same field. 
Or, to look at. the subject in reference to time instead of space, 
the mammalian type first meets our eye at Swanage or Stones- 
field among the débris of the oolitic period, then come mam- 
moths and elephants, and megatheria of all sorts, now extinct, 
and the rich zoological treasures of Kirkdale or Montmartre, till 
among the luxuriance of a recent fauna, man himself, the 
noblest of the mammalia, appears on the stage of this world’s 
history. Placed in the midst of all this apparent confusion of 
animals the zoologist has carefully to collect his facts, before 
he can hope to generalize, or to discern typical resemblances, and 
build up a system; and then he meets with the whale and the bat 
-to show how untrue to nature are the sharp lines of his classifi- 
cation. Just so in God's word, we have here a promise, there a 
tender exhortation, a doctrine lies embedded in a narrative or an 
argument, a precept is conveyed in a burst of poetry or a group of 
proverbs. But in vain do we search the Bible for any body of 
divinity ; for any theological system; we do not find one part 
devoted to the office of God in the scheme of Redemption, 
another part to what is necessary on the side of man; we do not 
find a definition of original sin, or an exposition of the Trinity. 
The materials are all there, from which the student may frame 
his own classification, and draw his own lines of definition, which 
after all will be but a faulty mapping out of divine truth. The 
method of God in the two books of nature and revelation being 
the same, our methods of investigation must be similar. The 
canons of interpretation applied to the one must stand in close 
relationship to those suitable for the other. There must be the 
same careful collation of facts, the same distrust of our own 
hypotheses, the same humble tracing of the Divine plan, the 
same perception that a name is not an explanation, and that a 
good theory must embrace every known instance and be susceptible 
of modification so as to embrace any which further research may 
bring to light. The dangers to which the students of nature 
and of the Bible are exposed are almost identical, as any one may 
see to an extent that will probably surprise him, if he will write 
out, as we once did, the second chapter of Bacon's Novum 
Organum, that on Idols, changing every word that relates to 
natural philosophy to an analogous one belonging to divinity, 
and substituting some theological error in place of each scien- 
tific one adduced by way of illustration. It will be advan- 
tageous, therefore, for the student of natural science to know 
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the canons most fitted for interpreting Scripture, and for the 
student of the revealed Word to know the canons best fitted for 
interpreting nature. Indeed, as the deductions of physical 
science are for the most part less liable to be affected by the pre- 
judices and feelings, the hopes and fears of their investigator, 
and are more susceptible of direct proof, it is to be anticipated 
that the true methods of discovery will be more accurately, or, 
at any rate, more generally recognised in that direction; and 
that through understanding the manifestation of God in external 
objects, a man will become doubly prepared to read aright the 
incomparably superior manifestation of himself in his written 
word. But as yet this is an almost untried path. 

To turn to another subject. In our course through life we 
occasionally encounter members of a certain band of mystic 
reformers. They are generally tall and slim, their hair usually 
dark, smooth, and long, they cultivate beards and moustachioes ; 
but it is in their mental physiognomy that the great similarity 
consists. ‘They all have great faith in progress, and much hope 
from physiological and physical sciences. Yet they are very eclectic 
in their studies; it is not the well-illuminated fields of know- 
ledge which they delight to explore, but those regions of mist that 
separate the known from the unknown ; phrenology, mesmerism, 
electro-biology, table-turning, the odylic force, these are their 
favourite subjects of investigation; they abstain from intoxi- 
cating liquors, and, perhaps, from animal food; they advocate 
peace and universal brotherhood, and, perhaps, a reform in our 
costumes, or our spelling; their medical theory is homeopathy ; 
their political tendencies radical, if not republican ; their religion 
intuitive and mystic, with a greater appreciation of purification 
than of the atonement. To this band, for which in some 
points we have a great respect, Dr. Brown did not strictly 
belong ; for, indeed, he was too original to be located precisely 
with any party. But he had a certain sympathy with them, 
enough to write con amore on several of these debated topics. 
He discusses many of their views in his paper on Physical 
Puritanism, and the Essays on the Theory of Small Doses, 
The Methodology of Mesmerism, Animal Magnetism, and 
Ghosts and Ghostseers, take up special matters at greater length. 
Dare we review these subjects ? — vegetarianism, teetotalism, 
homeopathy, mesmerism, ghostly visitations, each large enough 
for a whole article, and such subjects, too, to discuss? An 
anecdote told of a worthy professor of chemistry at Aberdeen 
will illustrate our feeling. ‘ He had allowed some years to pass 
*‘ over Davy’s brilliant discovery of potassium and its congeneric 


‘metals without a word about them in his lectures. At length 
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‘the learned doctor was concussed by his colleagues on the 
* subject, and he condescended to notice it:—‘ Both potash and 
* soda are now said to be metallic oxides,’ said he, ‘ the oxides, in 
‘ fact, of two metals, called potassium and sodium by the dis- 
‘ coverer of them, one Davy, in London—a verra troublesome 
‘ person in chemistry.’ ’ 

Just so vegetarianism, homeopathy, mesmerism, and their com- 
rades, are ‘ verra troublesome’ theories in social or physical science. 
There is vegetarianism, with its authorities from Daniel and the 
Pythagoreans to Mr. Brotherton and the Brahmins, insisting that 
bread and cresses are quite competent to make muscle and sinew, 
that nature never intended man for a carnivorous animal, and 
declaring that those who kill and eat beasts, must be gross both 
in body and mind ; patronizing organic chemistry when it makes 
for the theory, but reminding it when it tells against the notion, 
that it is still a rudimentary science. Yet, while the vegetarians 
themselves eat eggs, most of us continue to eat chickens, and 
answer the outcry about cruelty with the statement that a larger 
amount of life is destroyed by the cutting of a cabbage than by 
the slaughter of a bullock. ‘There is teetotalism, with its fétes 
and speechifications, with its fearful tales of drunkenness, alas ! 
too true; and its more questionable denial of any nutritive or 
other beneficial quality in alcohol; quoting the examples of 
Samson, John the Baptist, and many other worthies, though the 
Great Example it cannot quote; and appealing both to our fears 
and to our better nature ; to our fears thus:—‘ No man becomes 
‘ a drunkard intentionally.’ Certainly not. ‘Men as wise and 
‘as good as you have become drunkards.’ It must be granted. 
‘ How then can you ensure safety, unless by abstaining wholly 
‘ from the treacherous draught?’ To our better nature it appeals 
thus :—‘ If a man is a drunkard, his only chance is to give up 
‘intoxicating drinks entirely. Granted at once. ‘If only 
‘ drunkards, or those who feel themselves liable to become such, 
‘ give up intoxicating drinks entirely, total abstinence will be a 
mark of disgrace. It cannot be denied. ‘In order, then, that 
‘ the only means of cure should not oppose a moral difficulty in 
‘ the way of the penitent drunkard, is it not necessary that many 
* who are above suspicion should openly avow their total absti- 
‘nence?’ And these questions make us suspicious of our table- 
beer, and while we promise to think over the matter, we hesitate 
about clearing our brains with a glass of brandy-and-water. Then 
there is hydropathy, led on by the peasant doctor, the aquarius 
of Grafenburg, and by scores of more learned, if less fortunate 
men, who threaten to purify the world from disease by a uni- 
versal deluge; putting forth its pleasant literature, and boasting 
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its innumerable cures, till we think the alchemists need not have 
searched far for their elizir vite; though an uncertainty does 
cross our minds as to how far water may have usurped the credit 
due to pure air, country scenes, enforced temperance, and re- 
tirement from business, or household cares. Homeopathy, too, 
comes with a still more elaborate appeal to our faith, with syste- 
matic doctrines, and learned treatises, teaching that poisons 
should be eschewed, unless as medicines, which we readily assent 
to, and that many practices of other people are injurious, of 
which we have no doubt; insisting, too, that what will ordinarily 
give a disease will take it away, when it exists, if only the potent 
substance be given in sufficiently small doses; and that such 
innocent things as chalk and charcoal become powerful medica- 
ments when in infinitesimal quantity, if adapted to the case 
treated. Then, too, the globules are easy to swallow, whatever 
the doctrines may be; and the system is backed by an immense 
array of successful cases, and the confident assertion that it is 
proved to be more successful in many diseases than the old 
practice, though this the old practitioners as confidently deny. 
There is mesmerism, too, with its indisputable marvels, and 
equally indisputable frauds, dealing in illusion, and dogged by 
imposture, with its pseudo-scientific talk about magnetism, its 
appeal to the odylic force, and its alliance with the well-ascer- 
tained, though mysterious facts of somnambulism, catalepsy, 
delirium, and hypnotism ; a science most unscientific, defying us 
to draw the line between the credible and incredible, giving 
accounts, for instance, of clairvoyance better attested than most 
of what we believe, yet open to insuperable objections—objec- 
tions not merely because the statements oppose our preconceived 
ideas, which may be the fault of those ideas, but also because they 
involve consequences which never follow; for if an ignorant girl 
in Manchester can tell me the pattern of my drawing-room paper 
in London, why should she not read for my neighbour the stock- 
broker the quotations in the Paris Bourse? Ghosts, too, are 
‘verra troublesome ;’ after having glided at will through every 
land for many an age, they were laid to rest by the Sadducees of 
the last century, the sensationalists proving to a demonstration 
that they never were, and never could be. Yet the ghost is 
unquiet, and abroad again. Innumerable tales of fetches and 
apparitions in general force men to believe in the ‘ night side of 
nature ;' yet when the evidence is sifted there is little of scientific 
value; and, as an objective material ghost is something like an 
absurdity, believers are driven to frame hypotheses of how a dis- 
embodied spirit can make a subjective impression on the mind of 
a living mortal. 
L2 
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On these topics our author has written with considerable 
judgment and impartiality. In his Animal Magnetism he details 
the observations of Reichenbach; and there is an instructive 
history of the experiments by which the Austrian philosopher 
sought to prove that light was emitted fromthe poles of a magnet. 


‘His friend, Carl Schuh, an expert heliographist, shut up a pre- 
pared silver plate with a magnet before it, in a dark box, and another 
without a magnet, in a dark drawer. After some hours, the former 
was found, by exposure to mercurial vapour, to be affected by light; 
the latter not; ‘but the difference was not very great.’ Why were 
the plates not in exactly similar dark boxes, or drawers? A dark box 
and a dark drawer are worth nothing whatever in an experiment so 
infinitely dainty as this. Schuh next placed the magnet over against 
a plate within a box, wrapped in thick bedding; and after sixty-four 
hours, the plate, on exposure to the vapour of quicksilver in the 
dark, showed the effect of light over its whole surface.’ 


Dr. Brown well argues that such experiments prove nothing, 
and narrates how Messrs. Braid and Akers performed strictly 
comparative and careful experiments during a longer period, and 
found that there was no indication of the photographic action of 
light, but only such changes ‘as generally arise from keeping 
prepared plates for some time before exposing them to mercury.’ 
Would that the investigators who affect the study of these 
quasi-sciences brought to it those methods of rigid proof which 
are demanded in the well-accredited departments of human 
inquiry ; indeed, as their researches are more difficult, and their 
conclusions more liable to misapprehension, accuracy of thought, 
experiment, and statement, is even more absolutely required. 
Yet the reverse is almost invariably the case. 

We confess a certain liking for suggestive writers: their 
thoughts may often be erroneous, but they must sometimes be 
true. Before common men can know, men of genius must 
guess; and if in assaulting the citadel of the unknown they 
should fall in the breach, we will still chronicle their names with 
honour. We are not prepared, however, to call such men 
martyrs if they have to contend with some pecuniary difficulty, 
and are slighted and misapprehended by the mass of their fellow- 
citizens. They have their reward. 


‘ Their bread uncertain, their ambrosia sure.’ 


While the merely practical men, if they receive no money 
wages, can enjoy no other recompense. As far as we are 
aware, Samuel Brown added no new fact to the store of 
our knowledge ; of his speculations very different esti- 
mates will be formed by different minds. We have endea- 
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voured to examine some of them carefully, especially that 
notable atumic theory, so closely connected with his name. We 
see no reason for believing in the one element as he apprehended 
it; yet we doubt not that future chemists will show us simpler 
forms of matter, and we expect that there is a material unity per- 
vading the universe—a unity notso much of ultimate substance as 
of ultimate plan ; a typical resemblance perhaps, something like 
that which obtains among the various orders of animated beings. 
And when we reflect on the co-operation of men of genius and 
men of laborious research, and on the wondrous means by which 
the advancement of knowledge is secured, of knowledge both 
natural and divine, we too can adopt the language with which 
Tennyson closes his In Memoriam, and reverentially express our 
belief in— 
‘That God, who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


Art. VI.—(1.) Mémoires pour servir 4 0 Histoire de Mon Temps. Par 
M. Guizor. Tome Premier. Paris: Lévy Freres. 1858. 

(2.) Memoirs to illustrate the History of My Time. By M. Guizor. 
Vol. I. Bentley. 1858. 


WE do not profess to be of the fatalist school in history—a 
school which M. Thiers and others have recently much popu- 
larized ; but without being necessarily fatalists, every attentive 
reader of history, and even of memoirs illustrative of history, 
must see that the errors, the mistakes, and the crimes of one 
epoch necessarily affect a succeeding generation, and, unless 
counteracted, possess a disastrous and corrupting influence. 

In no European history does this truth appear more salient 
than in the history of France. Without going back to the 
earlier kings, the most superficial student must be aware that the 
uncontrolled exercise of his own will by Louis XIV., led to wars 
of aggrandizement and ambition; these in their turn to disaster 
and defeat—to ruined finances and the consequences natural to 
such ruin. Blenheim was the precursor of Ramillies, Ramillies of 
Barcelona, and Barcelona of Oudenarde and Malplaquet. The 
labours of a long life and of a long reign had been directed by 
Louis XIV. to concentrate all power in his own hands to the 
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exclusion of every other creature; to make every one move 
and have his very being by the Monarch’s own energetic will. Yet 
the autocrat, notwithstanding his unlimited power, died with all 
his hopes and wishes frustrated. His family and his legitimate 
offspring had all preceded him to the tomb ; and when he himself 
departed in his seventy-seventh year, gangrened in body, and 
miserable in heart and mind, there remained but a despotism 
without a despot—a state of things which foreshadowed ine- 
vitable and organic changes. Financial were superadded to 
governmental difficulties; and though the revenues of the State 
were by fifteen months anticipated, there remained at the decease 
of Louis XIV. a debt of four millions of francs. 

Under Louis XV. France saw her debt increased, her navy, if 
not wholly destroyed, greatly diminished, and one of her pro- 
vinces, Provence, invaded by Imperial troops. This was the age 
of the Pompadours and the Dubarrys; of the Parc aux Cerfs and 
the Gil de Beuf. When courtesans made and unmade 
ministers, it is not wonderful that France lost.all her colonies, 
and that Pondicherry and Canada became the prizes of a rival 
nation. A sensual and a shameless monarch, almost on the brink 
of the grave, exclaimed, ‘after me the deluge,’ and died in 1774 of 
a disease contracted in a loathsome drunken debauch. If a 
virtuous and well-intentioned, though weak king, could have 
saved the monarchy, most certainly Louis XVI. would have 
accomplished the difficult task. But good intentions without 
energy of character and a firm will were insufficient to repair 
the political errors and crimes of a century and a half of Royal 
misrule. This is not the place to write the History of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which arose on the destruction of the 
Monarchy ; but it may be said in passing, that during its short 
existence that body effected a greater number of useful reforms 
than had been imaugurated in the three centuries of Royal 
Government antecedent to 1789. 

The Legislative Assembly and the Revolutionary Governments 
springing from it chiefly led to foreign and civil war—to domi- 
ciliary visits—to the progress of Jacobinism and a Reign of 
Terror—to the Convention—to the Directory—to the Consulate 
—and, finally, to the empire of Napoleon Bonaparte—a power 
which, as M. Guizot truly says, still remained Revolutionary 
while combating Revolution. ‘To what, however, did the fifteen 
or sixteen years of epical struggle lead which commenced on 
the 18 Brumaire, and ended on the plains of Waterloo? In the 
first place, undoubtedly to an extension of the territory and 
population of France. But if the empire at one period num- 
bered 43 millions of inhabitants, and extended from Hamburgh 
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to the mouths of the Cattaro, numbering Venice, Rome, 
Amsterdam, and Antwerp among its subject cities, let us 
remember also that within the same period France had to 
undergo the penalties and humiliations of a double invasion— 
that Paris was long in the possession of the Allied troops—and 
that the wonderful man and successful tyrant, whose errors and 
whose better qualities have left ineffaceable traces in the memory 
of his country, died an exile on a barren rock in the Atlantic 
Ocean. As General, as Consul for a term, or for life, as absolute 
Emperor without check or control, Bonaparte never had but 
one object in view, and that was to render the intelligence, the 
valour, and the centralized enthusiasm, vanity, and vigour of 
his countrymen subsidiary to his own supreme and absolute 
power. In achieving this object he exhibited wonderful 
administrative and organizing capacity; but there are limits 
beyond which absolute power cannot pass, and at length there 
came a day when the victor was overturned and the arbiter of 
the fate of Europe became, to use the words of Lord Byron, a 
suppliant for his own. It will be well if tenants at present in 
temporary possession in France draw a moral and a warning from 
past history. 

It was in the first year of the Empire of which we have been 
speaking, that the author of the Memoirs at present before us 
set foot in Paris, somewhere about the middle or ending of 1805 
or the beginning of 1806. There was nothing in the history or 
antecedents of this youth of eighteen or nineteen, named Guizot, 
calculated to prejudice him in favour of either the Consular or 
the Imperial Government. Although the father of M. Guizot, a 
distinguished lawyer of Nismes, had hailed the dawn of the first 
Revolution, like most Frenchmen of the Huguenot faith, yet, 
like many of its earlier partisans also, he became one of its 
victims, and perished on the scaffold in 1794, by the order of 
Maignet, whose cruelties surpassed those of Fouché at Nantes, or. 
those of the sensual and corrupt Barras at Toulon. This circum- 
stance was not calculated to render the son partial to a Revolu- 
tionary Government, or to a power deriving its origin from 
successful revolution. Neither was the education of M. Guizot, 
who had spent his earlier years at the gymnasium of Geneva, 
reading the Greek and Roman classics, and the chef-d'euvres 
of German, English, and Italian literature, likely to render him 
a partisan of a military autocracy, or a mere stratocracy, such as 
existed half a century ago, and exists now. For some time after 
his arrival in Paris, he led at the house of the Swiss minister a 
life of study and seclusion, cultivating his mind, and improving 
his taste, by the study of the best authors; but he soon emerged 
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from this studious retreat, and, furnished with good introductions, 
began to mix with the world in 1807. Half a century has 
passed since he was thus launched into the salons of the 
Parisian metropolis ; and he remarks now, after a long life of 
fierce contention, that he recurs with pleasure to the remem- 
brance of the enchanting society into which he then for the first 
time entered. He tells us that Talleyrand once said to him, 
that those who were not living in and about the year of 
1789, knew little of the enjoyments of life. In speaking of 
the society of eighteen years afterwards—a society which had 
received the impress of the great intellectual and social move- 
ment—he remarks that it was animated by mingling serious 
thoughts with frivolous recreations. In the midst of the general 
reaction towards despotism and military government, the best 
company of the day, in which M. Guizot freely mingled in the 
salons of Madame de Remusat and Madame d’Houdetot, pre- 
served two of the noblest propensities of the age—a disinterested 
taste for the pleasures of the mind, and that readiness of sym- 
pathy, that necessity for moral improvement and free discussion, 
which embellished the social relations with so much variety and 
sweetness. 

In this society the writer of the Memoir now before us became 
acquainted with Suard and the Abbé Morellet, the latter a man 
of sound and serious views, of excellent scholarship—the friend 
and schoolfellow of Loménie and Brienne—and the friend of our 
own Lord Shelburne, one of the ablest statesmen and politicians 
of the last century. About the period when M. Guizot was 
introduced to Morellet, the latter had become a member of the 
Corps Législatif. The friendship of such a man, of amiable 
manners, ripe scholarship, well versed in political economy, and 
the theory of Government and Representative Assemblies, must 
have been a great advantage to the young student destined one day 
to be the future minister of the junior branch of the Bourbons. 
Morellet introduced him to some of the sceptical disciples of 
Voltaire and Condillac, and these men pardoned his German 
metaphysics, his poetry, his enthusiasm, and even his Chris- 
tianity, because they felt he was attached to that political and 
civil liberty which, extinct elsewhere, only breathed a precarious 
and fitful existence in certain select and social salons of the 
capital. 

Once fairly embarked in society, M. Guizot soon extended the 
circle of his acquaintance. He addressed an epistle in verse to 
Chateaubriand, who had just published his Martyrs, to which 
the great author responded in polished and unassuming style. 
Antecedent to his acquaintance with Chateaubriand, and while 
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on his way to visit. his mother at Nismes, the youthful author also 
addressed a letter to Madame de Stael, requesting the honour of 
calling upon her—a permission which was granted. The lady 
invited him to dinner, and gave him the place of honour. After 
dinner he recited a particular passage of Chateaubriand’s which 
appeared in the Mercury. Moved by the words, his tone became 
excited and startling. His hostess, seizing him by the arm, ex- 
claimed, ‘I am sure you would make an excellent tragedian ; 
remain with us and take a part in the Andromache. Madame 
de Stael judged rightly. M.Guizot would have made an excel- 
lent actor. His declamatory powers are of a high order. They 
fully equal those of M. de Montalembert, and are only inferior 
to those of Berryer, who is gifted with a more marvellous and 
musical voice and a finer person. Efforts were at this period 
made by friends to obtain for young Guizot the place of Auditor 
in the Conseil d’Etat. Maret, Duke of Bassano, sent for him 
and required him to write a State paper on the exchange of 
prisoners with England. The paper was written, but it did not 
produce any effect, as Bonaparte was, as was often the case, 
insincere in the matter, and had no thoughts of effecting any 
exchange whatever. Through Chateaubriand M. Guizot made 
the acquaintance of Fontanes who, having for a short while been 
President of the Corps Législatif, was now Grand Master of the 
University. By this elegant and tasteful scholar the young man 
was appointed to the Chair of History, an appointment which he 
held by dispensation, as he had not yet completed his twenty- 
fifth year. When the juvenile professor was about to commence 
his course, in 1812, the Grand Master suggested that he should 
say a word in praise of the Emperor, which the neophyte, to his 
credit, refused. Fontanes only rejoined, ‘Si on se plaint de 
vous on sen prendra & moi; je nous defendrai vous et mot 
comme je pourrait. It was as a junior professor that Guizot 
became acquainted with Royer Collard, Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters. He describes him as highly cultivated, more original 
than inventive, as more given to sift one idea than to combine 
many. Collard and all his friends were subjects of suspicion 
and disquietude to Bonaparte. The six or seven able men 
who acted with him, though most of them had been schooled in 
the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies, had made no very 
public demonstration of their hostile opinions, when Bonaparte 
himself, though intending otherwise, greatly advanced their 
views. In December 1813, he convened the Senate of which 
Biran, Gallois, Raynouard, Lainé, Flaugerques, and Collard 
were members. These eminent personages desired a pacific 
policy abroad, and at home a respect for individual rights and 
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public liberty. It was an easy matter to deal with men of such 
moderate views and temperate character. But Napoleon, in his 
abrupt, ill-bred, camp-like fashion, would not listen to them. 
He suppressed the report, adjourned the legislative body, ex- 
claiming, with underbred brutality, ‘Who are you who address 
me thus?’ ‘Iam the sole representative of the nation. ‘I 
have a title, you have none. ‘Your mouthpiece, Lainé, is a 
dishonest man, who corresponds with England through Advo- 
cate Deseze—‘ Raynouard, another of your body, is a liar. 
Yet the men thus addressed by a personage who, but nineteen 
years before, was a lieutenant of artillery, owing his education 
to the bounty of Louis XVI., were men of principle, character, 
family, talent, and undoubted patriotism. Lainé was a member 
of the Academy, a barrister, and subsequently a Minister, Peer, 
and President of the Chamber during the Restoration. Raynouard 
was a distinguished barrister and man of letters—Collard was a 
man of European reputation, and Deseze a gentleman of an 
ancient family, who, having first entered the royal army before 
the Revolution, became subsequently an advocate, and distin- 
guished himself with Malherbes and Tronchet as one of the 
counsel of Louis XVI. Under the Restoration he was Chan- 
cellor of France, and subsequently French Ambassador at 
Naples. Such were the persons addressed in language unfit 
for gentlemen to hear, and which none could have uttered 
under such circumstances but a man vitiated and corrupted by 
the exercise of arbitrary power and an unchecked will. A system 
such as this, lording and dominating over all ranks and classes, 
invading society with a network of spies, enchaining thought, 
fettering opinion, and wasting the wealth and blood of France, 
could not last long. ‘Glory,’ to use the strong language of M. 
Guizot, ‘could no longer repair the faults which it covered, and 
‘ God vindicated reason and justice by condemning the genius 
‘ which so recklessly braved both, to sink in hesitation and un- 
‘ certainty under the weight of his own incompatible objects 
‘and impracticable desires.’ With the affluent and educated 
there was, in 1812 and 1813, a desire for peace, a dislike of the 
espionage, the tyranny, and the hazards of the Imperial despo- 
tism. Everywhere a bleeding, a mutilated, and an exhausted 
nation, from lassitude, if not from a love of liberty, called for 
peace and a change of Government. 

That change at length came in 1814. M. Guizot was at 
Nismes at the period of the Restoration, but his friend Collard 
wrote to press his return to Paris, which took place without 
delay. On his arrival, he was appointed Secretary-General to 
the Minister of the Interior; and at this period commenced a 
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public and official life, which, with few alternations, continued, 

whether as secretary, professor, lecturer, reviewer, journalist, 

minister, and ambassador, over a period of four and thirty 
ears. 

The Abbé Montesquiou, under whom M. Guizot first served, 
was a gentleman of family and fortune, who claimed a collateral 
descent from Clovis, and who had not merely distinguished him- 
self as the agent-general of the clergy, and deputy of his order to 
the States-General, but as a member of the ConStituent and 
Legislative Assemblies. He emigrated after the 10th of August, 
and was condemned to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
But he returned during the Directory and the Consulate, seeking 
by his efforts to revive the Royalist party. After presenting to 
Napoleon the celebrated letter, in which Louis XVIII. solicited 
the restoration of his crown, the Abbé disappeared from the 
political scene till the Restoration, when he was made a member 
of the Provisional Government. As complete a courtier as M. 
de Talleyrand, and more thoroughly belonging to the old system, 
M. Guizot speaks of him as better suited to hold his ground 
under a constitutional government than the ex-bishop. He had 
arare disinterestedness, which was wanting in Talleyrand; and 
the simplicity of his life had won the confidence of honest men. 
Of an open disposition and a frank character, his mind was 
richly cultivated, and his conversation frank and unreserved. 
Though a Grand Seigneur, and not wholly devoid of haughti- 
ness, he could render himself acceptable to the middle classes, to 
whom he was affable and unassuming. In the Chambers he 
spoke with ease and animation, if not with eloquence. But M. 
Guizot remarks that his heart was more liberal than his ideas ; 
that he was formed to please rather than control, and incapable 
of leading his party in the course in which they should follow. 
Although M. Guizot had no previous tie to connect him with the 
Restoration, springing as he did from a race of French 
Huguenots who were for progress and not for retrogradation, yet 
the Abbé Montesquiou reposed great confidence in him, replying 
to those bigots who objected to his Protestantism—‘ Do you 

think I intend to make him Pope?’ While serving in the Home 
Office, the Secretary had a share in the preparation of all 
important official business. He wrote a report on the internal 
condition of France, shared the labour of a report on French 
finance, and took an important and active part in preparing the 
bill relative to the press. In a spirit devoted to liberty of 
conscience, to a regulated liberty of speech and writing, having a 
regard to order and to freedom, restrained by law, he worked 
all the better in harness, because he utterly despaired of freedom 
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under the Empire. To him, and to most rational and thinking 
Frenchmen, the Restoration was the only solution not dependent 
on force and the caprice of a despot’s will. As the Bourbons 
could reign under new developments, he felt that, under them, 
France with a charter must be free compared with her fettered 
position under a military despotism. The aim in view being to 
consecrate the liberty of the press with some temporary guards 
and restrictions, it will, we conceive, be generally admitted now 
that the object was sufficiently well attained by the measure of 
Royer Collard, and of his disciple, the writer of these memoirs. 
From the period of the first Restoration (excepting during the 
hundred days) down to the month of December, 1851, France 
certainly enjoyed as much liberty of the press, political and lite- 
rary, as any European nation, and more, occasionally, than was 
either useful or beneficial to the common weal. In no country, not 
even in America, were there till 1850 or 1851, a greater number 
of newspapers for all classes, and adapted to all tastes and condi- 
tions. Whilein Paris down to 1851, there were fifteen or sixteen 
daily morning, and seven or eight evening papers, we in London, 
during the same period, only had six morning, and five or six 
evening papers. Even in 1814, in the earliest daysof Louis XVIII, 
the leading articles in the Débats, the Constitutionnel, the 
Gazette de France, the Courrier Frangais, and the Drapeau Blane 
and-Conservateur were far more tastefully and spiritedly written 
than any appearing in the London papers. Unlike Bonaparte, 
with the Bourbons war was not a necessity of existence. They, at 
least, could reign without violating the independence of other 
countries, or without seeking to propagate French principles, or 
to extend French dominion by the naked sword. Louis XVIII. 
was an acute and judicious sovereign, who comprehended the 
spirit, and was awake to the exigencies of the time in which he 
lived, and Constitutionals and Liberals alike felt that the charter 
he was prepared to grant possessed an expansibility capable of satis- 
fying nearly all the requirements of civil and religious liberty and 
of equality before the law. Though M. Guizot had no previous 
political connexions or ties to connect him with the Restoration 
—though, in fact, his father had given in his adhesion to the 
earlier doctrines of the Revolution of 1789, and his own educa- 
tion was completed in the school of Geneva, he nevertheless had 
sufficient good sense to see that the best hope of constitutional 
government, and of rational improvement, was to be found in 
clinging to the successor of St. Louis and Henry IV. There 
can be no doubt that he exhibited prudence, foresight, and 
sound political wisdom in taking this course. For more than 
thirty years, under Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis 
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Philippe, France enjoyed an amount of civil, religious, political, 
and literary liberty, of which she might well be proud. There 
was neither tyranny nor espionage. The press, the pulpit, the 
senate, and the forum, were free—society was not infested by 
spies and delators—taxation was not insupportable, was not even 
heavy—and France enjoyed an immense amount of material 
prosperity. Intellect was heard, and was sure to make itself 
felt in literature and poetry, in the exact sciences, and in political 
life. Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, Lacretelle, de Barante, 
Villemain, Victor Cousin, Guizot, de Béranger, Lamartine, Lam- 
menais, Victor Hugo, Thiers, Thierry, Mignet, Michelet and others, 
distinguished themselves in the domain of history, belles-lettres, 
and poetry; whilst Etienne Salvandy, Paul Louis Courrier, 
Cormenin Carrel, and others, achieved European repute as poli- 
tical pamphleteers and journalists. In philosophy and the exact 
sciences there were Royer Collard, De Maistre de Bonald, 
Cousin Tissot Gérusez, Prony, Poisson, Lacroix, Poinsot La 
Place, Arago, and Le Verrier. As orators, whether in the senate 
or at the bar, there were Deseze, Manuel, Foy, Peyrounet, 
Martignac, Royer Collard, Heunequin, Berville, Delamalle, 
Lainé, De Vatismenil, Chateaubriand, Barthe, Merilhon, Mauguin, 
Guizot, Cassimir Perrier, Berryer, Dupin, Berville, Odillon 
Barrot, Tripier, Passy, Dufaure, de Broglie, Thiers, Molé, de 
Remusat, Lamartine, and one, as a debater, equal to any one of 
them, and superior to all excepting Berryer and Guizot, M. de 

Montalembert. The second Empire has produced no kind of 
excellence in literature, oratory, or philosophy. Its literature is 

represented by that hackneyman of journalists, Cassagnac ; its 

oratory, in a Senate and a Chamber without an initiative, by the 

stockjobbers de Morny and Walewski. <A military government, 

reigning by the sword, it has not produced an able general; for 

Bedeau, Changarnier, Pelissier, Lamoriciere, and Le F106, and 

the late Generals Cavaignac and St. Arnaud, none of them first 

or even second-rate officers, were produced under the Government 

of Louis Philippe. 

M. Guizot does not believe that the genius or energy of 
Napoleon diminished during the Hundred Days. He attributes 
his failure not to any decline of his powers, but to his attempting 
a mischievous work rejected by the good sense as well as by the 
interests of his country. 

The ex-minister of Louis Philippe does not appear to have 
had much intercourse with Louis XVIII.; and judging from 
what we have heard from three ministers, and several attached 
friends of that monarch, we should say he underrates the talents 
and perspicacity of a king who was not merely a personage of 
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considerable classical and historical attainments, but a man of 
wit, humour, and sense. It was not, we believe, till the period 
of the Hundred Days, that M. Guizot came into personal contact 
with Louis XVIII., who had then accomplished his 60th year. 
Some time after the flight from Paris, the Constitutional 
Royalists deemed it fitting to lay before the King their opinions 
on public affairs, and of the line of conduct most proper for a 
constitutional monarch to adupt under the circumstances. M. 
Guizot, as the youngest and one of the most ardent and able 
Constitutionalists, was selected for the task. In the last week 
in May, 1815, he left Paris and made that journey to Ghent, 
about which so much has been written during the last three 
and forty years. The King, who had been there for two 
months, was surrounded by five of the most experienced and 
able men in France; these were the Count de Sancourt, a 
descendant on the female side of Duplessis de Mornay, like M. 
Guizot a Huguenot, then President of the French Bible Society 
(an office in which M. Guizot subsequently succeeded him) ; M. 
Beugnot, early in life a distinguished member of the Legislative 
Assembly, where his voice was always raised in favour of mode- 
rate measures; Baron Louis, one of the ablest financiers in 
France, and who said to M. Guizot after the Revolution of 1830, 
‘Govern well, and you will never spend so much money as I 
shall be able to supply; M. Lally Tolendal, one of the honestest 
and most chivalrous of Frenchmen (the descendant of the famous 
Count Lally, Governor of the French possessions in India, who 
was judicially murdered in 1766) ; and M. Mounier, originally a 
distinguished advocate of Grenoble, of whom it was said that he 
hungered and thirsted for justice. Better advisers than these it 
was difficult to find; and it is to their own credit that they 
followed the King, and to the monarch’s credit that he was 
followed by them. But their task with Louis XVIII. was no 
easy one. Suffering as all Frenchmen suffer when in exile from 
their country, they had to counteract resistance and reaction in 
the very bosom of the royal family ; the King himself, a sensible 
man, was not difficult to manage ; but there was the party of the 
Count d’Artois, self-willed, reactionary, and obstinate, which 
found an advocate and ally in M. Blacas, the confidential adviser 
of Louis XVIII. When M. Guizot was presented to his Sove- 
reign, he was chiefly struck by his Majesty's impotence and dig- 
nity. There was a haughty serenity in the successor of more 
than forty kings, who had reigned nearly fourteen centuries, as 
he sat nailed in his arm-chair. The young author, professor, 
and minister that was to be, was surprised and touched at 
this tranquil confidence in the power of his name and rights 
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which Louis XVIII. displayed on this as on every other occa- 

sion. Of this confidence no man was better aware than the first 

Napoleon, and, in truth, he seemed himself to share it. In the 
pride of his power he constantly reverted to the forgotten Bour- 
bons, well knowing that he had no other formidable competitors 
for the throne of France. 

To return, however, to the author of these Memoirs. At his 
first interview with his Sovereign, he did not lose his presence of 
mind. What he had to say was not pleasing, and from respect, 
not calculation, he began with what was agreeable. He spoke of 
the Royalist feeling which exhibited itself vehemently in Paris, 
and in corroboration related anecdotes and couplets of songs. 
This pleased and entertained the monarch, as men, says M. Guizot, 
‘are pleased with humorous recitals who have no sources of 
gaiety within themselves.’ There may have been another reason 
why the monarch was pleased. In early life, between 1775 and 
1785, and in the subsequent years, Louis XVIII., then Monsieur, 
had been himself a writer of light poetry, lyrics, songs, 
madrigals, and satirical pieces; and when in exile at Turin, and 
in Mittau in Courland, he is known to have written more than 
one fugitive trifle. One of the pieces written at Mittau was 
addressed to the Duchess d’Angouleme, and commenced— 


‘De Therese en ce jour pour célébrer la féte.’ 


M. Guizot spoke to the King of the persecutions which his 
co-religionists, the Protestants, endured in the South. ‘This is 
very bad,’ said Louis XVIII.; ‘I will do alt I can to stop it, but 
I cannot be at the same time a liberal and an absolute king.’ If 
we are to believe M. Guizot, the talents of the monarch were 
rather passive than active. In appearance he was judicious, 
circumspect, and acute. He could temporize as well as reconcile, 
restrain, and defeat. But he could not direct nor give the im- 
pulse. Persevering application to business was as little suited 
to him as active movements. Maintaining his rank and dignity, 
he seldom committed a glaring mistake; but when once that 
dignity was vindicated, he allowed things to take their course. 
We believe all this is a correct estimate of the King’s character, 
who was without passion or energy; but when M. Guizot says 
that Louis was a man of few ideas, he is at issue with those who 
had much better opportunities of knowing Louis XVIII. both as 
King, as Monsieur, and Comte de Provence, and who were quite 
competent to form a correct opinion. 

That the mental character of Louis XVIII. is underrated by 
M. Guizot, appears not alone from the testimony of men in the 
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position of his ministers, but also from the testimony of men of 
letters. M. de Lamartine thus speaks of him :— 


‘His natural talent,’ says Lamartine, ‘cultivated, reflective, and 
quick, full of recollections, rich in anecdotes, nourished by philosophy, 
enriched by quotations, never deformed by pedantry, rendered him 
equal in conversation to the most renowned literary characters of his 

M. de Chateaubriand had not more elegance, M. de Talleyrand 
more wit, Madame de Stael more brilliancy. Never inferior, always 
equal, often superior to those with whom he conversed on every sub- 
ject; yet with more tact and address than they, he changed his tone 
and subject of conversation with those he addressed, and yet was never 
exhausted by any one. History, contemporary events, things, men, 
theatres, books, poetry, the arts, the incidents of the day, formed the 
varied text of his conversations. Since the suppers of Potsdam, where 
the genius of Voltaire met the capacity of Frederic the Great, never 
had the cabinet of a prince been the sanctuary of more philosophy, 
literature, talent, and taste.’ 


The three leading ministers of Louis XVIII., antecedent to, 
and subsequent to the departure of the King for Ghent, on the 
20th March, 1815, were Talleyrand, the Abbé de Montesquiou, 
and M. Blacas. We can only find room for the portrait of M. 
de Talleyrand, which appears faithfully drawn :— 


‘ At the crisis of the Restoration, M. de Talleyrand displayed in a 
very superior manner the. qualities of sagacity, cool determination, 
and preponderating influence. Not long after, at Vienna, he mani- 
fested the same endowments, and others even more rare and apposite, 
when representing the House of Bourbon and the European interests 
of France. But, except in a crisis or a congress, he was neither able 
nor powerful. A courtier and a politician, no advocate upon convic- 
tion for any particular form of government, and less for representative 
government than for any other, he excelled in negotiating with in- 
sulted individuals, by the power of conversation, by the charm and 
skilful employment of social relations; but in authority of character, 
in fertility of mental resources, in promptitude of resolution, in com- 
mand of language, in the sympathetic association of general ideas with 
public passions,—in all these great sources of influence upon collected 
assemblies, he was absolutely deficient. Besides which, he had neither 
the inclination nor habit of sustained systematic labour, another im- 
portant condition of internal government. He was at once ambitious 
and indolent, a flatterer and a scoffer, a consummate courtier in the 
art of pleasing and serving, without the appearance of servility ; ready 
for anything, and capable of any pliability that might assist his fortune ; 
preserving always the mean, and recurring at need to the attractions 
of independence; a diplomatist without scruples, indifferent as to 
means, and almost equally careless as to the end, providing only that 
the end advanced his personal interest. More bold than profound in 
his views, calmly courageous in danger, well suited to the great en- 
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terprises of absolute government, but insensible to the true atmo- 
sphere and light of liberty, in which he felt himself lost and incapable 
of action. He was too glad to escape from the Chambers and from 
France, to find once more at Vienna a congenial sphere and asso- 
ciations.’ 
The battle of Waterloo, as everybody is aware, took place on 
the 18th June, 1815. The victory of the Allies terminated the 
anxiety of the exiles at Ghent, and the King of France quitted 
that city on the 22nd June. He addressed, from Cambray, a 
moderate proclamation to the French nation. But much more 
important and significant than this proclamation was the advance 
of Wellington and Blucher. On the 6th July, the Allied troops 
entered Paris, and on the following day the commission of the 
Provisional Government ceased its functions. Before the mili- 
tary convention between Marshal Davoust, commanding the 
French army, on the one part, and Wellington and Blucher com- 
manding the English and Prussian armies on the other, had been 
signed, Fouché, the Minister of Police, had opened negotia- 
tions through Vitrolles, whom he released from prison, with 
Louis XVIII., and it is also certain that he kept up a regular 
correspondence with the Allied Powers and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It is certain that the Count d’Artois, whose agent Vitrolles 
was, as well as the Duke of Wellington, urged the King to accept 
Fouché as Minister of Police—a proposition to which the King 
acceded. From the Duke of Wellington’s head-quarters at 
Neuilly, Fouché proceeded with the English commander to the 
chateau of Arnouville, near Gonesse, where the King, after a 
slight pause, addressed the Duke of Otranto in civil terms, 
assuring him that he had determined to have him as his Minister 
of Police. On the following day, the 8th, the King entered 
Paris, and on the 9th the names of the new Ministry were pub- 
lished. M. Guizot intimates his belief that there was no neces- 
sity to have recourse to Fouché. But can this statesman be 
ignorant that without the aid of Fouché it is doubtful whether 
Louis XVIII. would have ever entered Paris? The Emperor 
Alexander and Prince Metternich would not have been averse to 
a Regency in the interest of Napoleon II., but the Duke of 
Wellington saw no satisfactory guarantee for permanency unless 
in the restoration of Louis XVIII., remarking, ‘ Nous ne pouvons 
done pas en venir dans trois mois par une usurpation méme 
honnéte et de bonne maison ;* and Fouché was one of the most 
useful instruments in this restoration. No doubt he was a man 
of tainted character, false and faithless; but according to the 
Duke of Wellington there were only two men in France who had 
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served Bonaparte who were the exceptions to the scores of 
generals and officials who believed in nothing and who loved 
nothing—these were Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, and Oudi- 
not, Duke of Reggio. The impression of the Duke concerning 
the French—who knew Frenchmen well—for he had much com- 
merce with them, having been brought up at the military college 
at Angers—is well known. Speaking of that character to a mili- 
tary friend, who had served with him in India in early life, he 
observed he had never heard but one excuse for the most in- 
famous conduct. They shrugged up their shoulders and said, 
* we were obliged to do so and so by the circumstances in which 
we found ourselves.’ It was the opinion of the Duke that the 
French, in July, 1815, had not a man as a statesman or a general 
who could be called great. ‘If they think in England,’ said he, 
‘that an administration of honourable and honest men can be 
‘found in France, they are fools.’ M. Guizot freely allows that 
the honour of the second Restoration chiefly belonged to the 
Duke of Wellington; and in admitting that the Emperor of 
Russia was sternly disposed towards Louis XVIII., and that the 
German generals were disposed to be malignant and brutal, the 
Duke was clearly politic in recommending, as a minister of 
Police, a man who had always maintained relations with the 
national party, and who was thoroughly up to Bonapartist and 
Russian intrigues. To the credit of the king, be it said, he 
resisted Russian and German insolence with true kingly dignity, 
and threatened to place his arm-chair on a bridge which Blucher 
vowed he would blow up. We may also state that Talleyrand 
was of opinion that Fouché would rally to the Government a 
portion of the national liberal and independent party. In the 
Ministry appointed on the 9th June, Talleyrand was President of 
the Council, with the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, Fouché had 
the police, Gouvoin St. Cyr, a general of the Empire, who dis- 
tinguished himself in Germany, Spain, Russia, and Poland, was 
Minister of War, the Count de Jaucourt, of whom we have before 
spoken, was Minister of Marine, and the Baron Louis Minister 
of Finance. The Duke de Richelieu was Minister of the King’s 
household, and Davoust, who was Commander-in-chief beyond 
the Loire, in nine days after the entry of the king, called on his 
soldiers to resume the white flag and cockade. Had not the 
ferocity of the Prussian generals been tempered during this time 
by the calmness, equity, and sense of justice of the Duke of 
Wellington, the bridges of Jena and Austerlitz would certainly 
have been blown up. 

It may be asked what brought back Napoleon, on the 20th 
March, 1815, and caused the King to fly from the Tuileries to Ghent. 
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M. Guizot answers the question with perfect freedom and un- 
reserve in the following passage :— 


‘There has been much discussion as to what plots and conspira- 
tors overthrew the Bourbons, and brought back Napoleon, on the 
20th of March, 1815,—a question of inferior importance, and in- 
teresting only as an historical curiosity. It is certain that from 
1814 to 1815 there existed in the army and with the remnants of 
the Revolution, amongst generals and conventionalists, many plans 
and secret practices against the Restoration, and in favour of a new 
Government,—either the Empire, a regency, the Duke of Orleans, 
or a republic. Marshal Davoust promised his support to the Impe- 
rial party, and Fouché offered his to all. But if Napoleon had 
remained motionless at the island of Elba, these revolutionary pro- 
jects would, in all probability, have successively failed, as did those 
of the Generals d’Erlon, Lallemand, and Lefévre Desnouettes, even 
so late as the month of March. The fatuity of the contrivers of 
conspiracy is incalculable ; and when the event seems to justify them, 
they attribute to themselves the result which had been achieved by 
mightier and much more complicated causes than their machina- 
tions. It was Napoleon alone who dethroned the Bourbons in 1815, 
by calling up, in his own person, the fanatical devotion of the army, 
and the revolutionary instincts of the popular masses. However 
tottering might be the monarchy lately restored, it required that 
great man and a combination of these great social powers to subvert 
it. Stupefied and intimidated, France left events to their course, 
without opposition or confidence. Napoleon adopted this opinion, 
with his admirable penetration :—‘ They allowed me to arrive,’ he 
said to Count Mollien, ‘as they permitted the others to depart.’ ’ 


Fouché did not long remain in the first Ministry of the second 
Restoration. He had become somewhat disagreeable to the King, 
with whom he expostulated as to the necessity of conciliating 
the party of the Revolution and the Empire. He had also be- 
come disagreeable to the majority of the Chamber. Talleyrand 
sounded him as to accepting the embassy to America, but Fouché 
having bluntly inquired whether the Cabinet wished to get rid of 
him, Talleyrand was silent. Three months after this period 
neither Talleyrand nor Fouché were any longer in the Ministry, 
They had fallen, not under the pressure of any new or unfor- 
seen event, but by the evils connected with their personal situa- 
tion, and their inaptitude for parts they had undertaken to play. 

An interesting part of the volume before us is the account of 
the first meeting of the Chamber of Deputies on the second 
Restoration. M. Guizot describes the Chamber as exclusively 
Royalist. On the 23rd of October, 1815, in the debate on the 
Bill presented by M. Decazes for the temporary suspension of 
personal liberty, M. d’'Argenson spoke of the reports which had 
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been spread abroad respecting the massacre of Protestants in the 
South. A violent tumult arose. ‘I bring forward no charges,’ 
said M.d’Argenson. ‘I merely say that vague and contradic- 
“tory rumours have reached me. ‘The very vagueness of these 
‘rumours calls for a report from the Minister on the state of the 
‘kingdom.’ M. d’Argenson was defeated, interrupted, and called 
to order for having alluded to facts too certain, but which the 
Government wished, by silencing all debate, to obliterate from 
the public mind. Now, for the first time in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the Royalists saw themselves in the ascendant, and they 
indulged in the enjoyment of power with a mixture of aristo- 
cratic arrogance and new-born zeal. These were the tactics of 
men little accustomed to victory, and doubtful of the strength 
they were eager to display. This Chamber has been marked 
historically with the character of extreme reaction. The re- 
actionist party had their fighting champion, their political advo- 
cate, and their philosopher. M. de Labourdonnaye, says M. Guizot, 
led their passions, M. de Vilelle their interests, and M. de Bonald 
their ideas—three men well-suited to their parts, for they excelled 
respectively—the first, in fiery attack; the second, in prudent 
and patient maneuvring ; and the third, in specious, subtle, and 
elevated exposition. 

The head of the Ministry, which, on the 26th of September, 1815, 
succeeded to the Talleyrand Cabinet, was the Duke de Richelieu. 
This nobleman, the friend of the Emperor Alexander, and 
respected by all Europe, had recently arrived in France with a 
great character for administrative talent acquired in the govern- 
ment of Odessa. The six other Ministers were Decazes, Dus- 
bouchage, Barbé, Marbois de Vaublanc, Corvetto (erroneously 
called in the translation of the Memoirs Coretto), and the Duke 
de Feltre, also erroneously called in the translation Duke of 
Feltri. M. Guizot was intimately acquainted with M. de Mar- 
bois, whom he had frequently met at the houses of Madame 
Rumford and Madame Suard. Madame Rumford, it may be 
necessary to state, was the widow of Lavoisier, who had married 
a second time the American, Benjamin Thompson, created by the 
King of Bavaria Count Rumford. At their house at Auteuil, 
near Paris, the most distinguished Frenchmen and strangers met 
in amicable intercourse, and here Guizot was early introduced. 
Under Marbois, a man of moderate principles, and opposed to 
every sort of reaction, M. Guizot held, as confidential friend, the 
post of Secretary-General to the Ministry of Justice, to which 
M. Pasquier had nominated him under the Cabinet of M. de 
Talleyrand. Marbois was one of those upright, well-informed 
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men, neither quick sighted nor commanding, who assist power by 
opinion rather than force. He had opposed, according to his 
young friend, the reaction with integrity, and served the King 
with dignity, without acquiring personal influence. In October, 
1815, Louis XVIII. expressed much anxiety for the introduction 
of the Bill respecting the Prévotal Courts. It was settled in 
Council that the Chancellor and the Minister of War should 
prepare it together. A few days after the King asked for it 
rather impatiently. ‘Sire,’ answered M. de Marbois, ‘I am 
ashamed to tell your Majesty that it is ready.’ As a satisfaction 
to the Cété droit, M. de Marbois was dismissed from the 
Ministry, and M. Dambray, a Norman gentleman, the cousin of 
Miromenil, the Chancellor of Louis XVI., assumed the seals. 
Dambray, who had been Advocate-General at the Cour des 
Aides before the Revolution, though an amiable man, was rather 
a bigot. The Protestant opinions and extraction of M. Guizot 
were unsuitable to him, and the author of these Memoirs imme- 
diately reassumed his place of Master of Requests in the Council 
of State on the dismissal of M. Barbé Marbois. 

We now come to the execution of Ney. 

M. Guizot treats this question in a calm and temperate spirit. 
He avers that ideas of right and duty were at the moment con- 
fused—that there was at the time a kind of moral perturbation, 
of which Ney presented the most illustrious example. The King 
and his advisers, he remarks, might have taken these circum- 
stances into consideration, ‘and placing clemency by the side of 
‘ justice, might have displayed a greatness of mind which is not 
‘without a full influence in establishing power.’ We have no 
desire to excuse the fickleness and treason of a man who went out 
of his way, on the abdication of Napoleon, to boast of his loyalty 
to the Bourbons. But we may here remark that the sacrifice 
of such a victim at such a time—admitting, as we fully do, that 
he was not covered by the capitulation of Paris—was not indis- 
pensably necessary. The execution of a brave and brilliant 
soldier, who had but imperfect notions of honour and duty like 
many of the distinguished though uneducated and humbly-born 
marshals of Napoleon, awakened the feelings of the nation for 
one who was considered by the great mass of the people not as 
a criminal, but as a victim. Such unnecessary severity among 
many was palliated and excused—among the majority of the 
nation it hallowed the very crime of which the Marshal was guilty. 
The manner in which Ney died, too, refusing to have his eyes 
covered, exclaiming that he had faced death for five-and-twenty 
years without finding it on the field of battle, converted a political 
eriminal into a military martyr. 
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In speaking of the Reactionist Chamber, called the Chambre 
introuvable, of which it has been wittily said :— 


* Dans cette chambre ou 1’on fauche, 
Et le bon sens et la bonne loi, 
Le Coté droit est toujours gauche 
Le Coté gauche n’a jamais droit.’ 


M. Guizot loudly proclaims that no one party can or ought 
to govern France. Itis only by a co-operation of all the edu- 
cated and independent he considers—and the experience of half 
a century has fortified his opinion—that France can be preserved 
from anarchy or despotism. 

It may be supposed that so distinguished a member of the 
Doctrinaire party as the ex-minister of Louis Philippe would 
expatiate largely on the principles and practice of his political 
sect. He does not, however, do so, but limits his observa- 
tions to a general explanation of the views of the party. The 
real source of the power and influence of the Doctrinaires lay 
not in their numbers—for their number was limited—nor in 
their talents and acquirements which were great—but in this, 
that they maintained against revolutionary principles and ideas 
ideas and principles contrary to those of the old Revolution. 
They opposed the old Revolution, not to destroy, but to reform 
it in the name of justice and truth. The Doctrinaires denied the 
conclusions of those who saw nothing in the Revolution but 
error and crime, and the nearly opposite conclusions of those 
who held that the Revolution erred only in excess. They refused 
to acknowledge the maxims of the old system, or even in a mere 
speculative sense to adhere to the principles of the Revolu- 
prs Here are their views well explained in M. Guizot’s own 
words :— 


‘ While frankly adopting the new state of French society, such as 
our entire history, and not alone the year 1789, had made it, they 
undertook to establish a government on rational foundation, but 
totally opposed to the theories in the name of which the old 
system had been overthrown, or the incoherent principles which some 
endeavoured to conjure up for its reconstruction. Alternately called 
on to combat and defend the Revolution, they boldly assumed from 
the outset an intellectual position, opposing ideas to ideas, and prin- 
ciples to principles, appealing at the same time to reason and expe- 
rience, affirming rights instead of maintaining interests, and requiring 
France, not to confess that she had committed evil alone or to declare 
her impotence for good, but to emerge from the chaos into which she 
had plunged herself, and to raise her head once more towards heaven 
in search of light. Let me readily admit that there was also much 
pride in this attempt ; but a pride commencing with an act of humi- 
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lity, which proclaims the mistake of yesterday with the desire and 
hope of not repeating them to-day. It was rendering homage to 
human intelligence while warning it of the limits of its power respect- 
ing the past, without undervaluing the present, or abandoning the 
future. It was an endeavour to bestow on politics sound philosophy, 
not as a sovereign mistress, but as an adviser and support. I shall 
state without hesitation, according to what experience has taught me, 
the thoughts which progressively mingled with this noble design, and 
impaired or checked its success. What I anxiously desire at present 
is to indicate its true character. It was to this mixture of philoso- 
phical sentiment and political moderation, to this rational respect for 
opposing rights and facts, to these principles equally new and con- 
servative, anti-revolutionary without being retrograde, and modest in 
fact although sometimes haughty in expression, that the doctrinarians 
owed their importance as well as their name. Notwithstanding the 
numerous errors of philosophy and human reason, the present age 
still cherishes reasoning and philosophical tastes; and the most 
determined practical politicians sometimes assume the air of acting 
upon general ideas, regarding them as sound methods of obtaining 
justification or credit. The doctrinarians thus responded to a profound 
and real necessity, although imperfectly acknowledged, of French 
minds: they paid equal respect to intellect and social order; their 
notions appeared well suited to regenerate, while terminating the 
Revolution. Under this double title they found, with partizans and 
adversaries, points of contact which drew them together, if not with 
active sympathy, at least with solid esteem: the right hand party 
looked upon them as sincere royalists; and the left, while opposing 
them with acrimony, could not avoid admitting that they were neither 
the advocates of the old system, nor the defenders of absolute 
power.’ 

It is creditable to the candour and spirit of fairness of M. 
Guizot that he exhibits no partiality or partizanship in favour of 
a party of which he was, four and forty years ago, a distinguished 
member, and of which (if the party have still an organization) he 
must be considered the distinguished head. In truth, he speaks 
of the men with whom he so long acted, and whom he afterwards 
led with a judicial impartiality so philosophic that one would 
think (a circumstance far from being true) that party spirit is 
now quite extinct in France. It was as Master of Requests, in 
the Council of State, while still too young to hold a seat in the 
Chamber, that M. Guizot took so considerable a part in drawing 
up the Electoral Law of 1817. In 1814, under Baron Louis, he 
had distinguished himself in drawing up a paper on the internal 
condition of France ; and he had also a large share in preparing, 
with Royer Collard, the bill on the liberty of the press, which 
consecrated, with certain limited and temporary restrictions, the 
right of free discussion. Now his name was to be. associated 
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with M. Lainé, the Minister of the Interior, in a law which, 
though not quite perfect, conferred on France thirty years of a 
Government well balanced, stable, and free. The Law of 
1817, in a country famed for caprice, instability, and love of 
change, enjoyed a wonderful, because a permanent, vitality; and 
to it, in great part, the country owed its moral and material pros- 
perity, and the blessings of a regular fixed government, controlled 
by a healthy public opinion. It is true, the basis of the franchise 
was far too small, and might with advantage have been largely 
extended in 1829 and 1830, and again in 1847 or 1848, thus 
anticipating discontent, and adjourning, if not finally postponing, 
revolution. But this was destined not to be. The small pri- 
vileged minority of electors in France antecedent to 1848 
certainly did not always represent popular views, but this 
mninority represented the opinions of the enlightened classes of 
the professional, commercial, banking, monied, and shopkeeping 
interests, far better than the cloud of peasants, priests, public 
functionaries, and soldiers whom the present Emperor has called 
into existence, under the terror of being marked men if they do 
not use their voting papers. The small body of electors, under 
the elder and younger Bourbons, circumscribed though they were 
in number, returned to the Chamber the orators, the statesmen, 
and the most celebrated publicists and writers of France, as well 
as some of her most celebrated soldiers, patriots, bankers, and 
merchants. Foy, Manuel, Lainé, Malouet, Louis Beugnot, De 
Serre, De Cazes, Merilhou, De Martignac, De Vatismenil, La- 
marque, Casimir Perrier, Laffitte, Ternaux, Humann, Sebastiani, 
Clansel, Guizot, Thiers, Mauguire, Dufaure, Lamartine, Duchatel, 
Berryer, Etienne de Remusat, and many others whom we could 
name, are some of the men who illustrated the reigns of the elder 
and the younger Bourbons. Universal Suffrage and the Empire 
have given no men like these—indeed, have givenno celebrated men 
in any walk of life to France. We have had the undistinguished 
Jew, Fould—the undistinguished Corsican, Abatucci—the undis- 
tinguished Pole, Walewski—the undistinguished senator, Magne 
—the ex-quartermaster, Fialin, calling himself de Persigny—the 
illegitimate son of Hortense Beauharnais, calling himself de 
Morny, the prince of stock-jobbers; and such provincial and 
Parisian advocates as Baroche, Rouland, Parieu, and Billaut. 
Billaut, the ex-Republican, has recently seen fit to resign the 
Home Office to a military adventurer, Espinasse (while these 
sheets are passing through the press Espinasse has been re- 
moved from office) ; and Baroche, looking forward, has recently 
dispatched his son to attend the funeral obsequies of the Duchess 
of Orleans. On the 24th February, 1848, Baroche, the father, 
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who but a year before was desirous of being chief of the Parquet 
under Louis Philippe, declared, in giving in his early adhesion 
to the Provisional Government, ‘qu'il devancait la justice 
publique.’ When M. de Montalembert saw Baroche fils join 
the funeral cortége at Twickenham on the morning of the 
obsequies, on the 22nd of May, he could not refrain from ex- 
claiming—‘ Voici la jeune Baroche, qui comme son pere en 
Fevrier, 1848, devance la justice publique. The mot contains 
more of truth than such witticisms in general. 

It is not to be supposed that a man like M. Guizot minces his 
opinions as to Universal Suffrage. He holds such a suffrage to 
have ever been in France an instrument of destruction or deceit ; 
and he might have said, sometimes of both destruction and deceit 
combined. There is scarcely a word in this volume which does 
not indirectly and by implication convey a censure on the de- 
grading despotism which defrauds and oppresses France. M. 
Guizot, without any mean compliances or concessions, discreetly 
veils his purpose, for it would not be safe for himself or for 
his publisher to proclaim the truth on the house-tops. But he 
openly advocates now, under a stratocracy and military despotism, 
that which he has always advocated, a free press, which he pro- 
perly believes to be useful to public morality, and essential to the 
proper management of public affairs. 

There are studded here and there through this volume beau- 
tifully-sketched characters of public men. Some of them, more 
especially the characters of Lafayette and De Vilelle, we could 
have wished to have extracted at length. M. Guizot allows there 
never was a character more sincere, generous, and kind, more 
courageous and devoted to his cause than Lafayette, but abounding 
in honesty, earnestness, and courage, the old General failed in 
discernment, and a just estimate of men and circumstances. 

Of Vilelle, M. Guizot remarks that it was a distinctive feature 
in his career that he became Minister as a partizan, and retained 
that character in his official position, while endeavouring to 
establish at the same time amongst his supporters general prin- 
ciples of Government in preference to the spirit of party. Often 
unacquainted with the ideas and passions of his party, he opposed 
them without positive disavowal, resolved not to desert his 
friends even though he might be unable to control their course. 
From a sound practical instinct he perceived the necessity of a 
strong attachment from the leader to his army to secure, as M. 
Guizot happily phrases it, a reciprocal feeling from the army to 
its chief. In thus acting, he bore the weight of errors which he 
would never have committed had he been unfettered. In conclu- 
sion, M. Guizot remarks of this strong-minded sensible man :— 
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‘ As a Minister of a constitutional monarchy, M. de Vilelle furnished 
France with one of the first examples of that fixity of political ties 
which, in spite of many inconveniences and objections, is essential to 
the great and salutary effects of representative Government.’ 


M. de Chateaubriand enjoyed a celebrity so European that we 
must needs extract his character at length, premising that his 
defects were vanity, want of judgment, and jactance. Vilelle, on 
the other hand, was a cool, far-seeing, reflecting man, intuitively 
sagacious, schooled early in the severe discipline of the navy and 
of colonial life, knowing how to manage men, and to transact 
business in the most pleasant, plausible, and worldly fashion. 


‘Launched on the world almost from infancy, M. de Chateaubriand 
had traversed the whole range of ideas, attempted every career, aspired 
to every renown, exhausted some, and approached others. Nothing 
satisfied him. ‘ My capital defect,’ said he himself, ‘has been ennwz, 
disgust with everything, perpetual doubt.’ A strange temperament 
in a man devoted to the restoration of religion and monarchy. Thus 
the life of M. de Chateaubriand has been a constant and perpetual 
combat between his enterprises and his inclination, his situation and 
his nature. He was ambitious as the leader of a party, and inde- 
pendent as a volunteer of the forlorn hope; captivated by everything 
great, and sensitive even to suffering in the most trifling matters, eare- 
less beyond measure of the common interests of life, but passionately 
absorbed on the stage of the world in his own person and reputation, 
and more annoyed by the slightest check than gratified by the most 
brilliant triumph. In public life more jealous of success than power ; 
capable in a particular emergency, as he has just proved, of conceiving 
and carrying out a great design, but unable to pursue in government, 
with energy and patience, a well-cemented and strongly-organized line 
of policy. He possessed a sympathetic understanding of the moral 
impressions of his age and country; more able, however, and more 
inclined to win the favour by compliance than to direct them to 
important and lasting advantages ; a noble and expanded mind, which, 
whether in literature or politics, touched all the exalted chords of the 
human soul, but more calculated to strike and charm the imagination 
than to govern men; greedy to an excess of praise and fame, to satisfy 
his pride, and of emotion and novelty, as resources from constitutional 
‘weariness.’ 

M. Guizot does not say a word on the law of amnesty by 
which the ascendants and descendants of Bonaparte were 
excluded for ever from the kingdom, and directed to leave France 
on pain of death. Nor does he remark on the measure declar- 
ing such of the regicides as voted for the Acte additionnel of 
Bonaparte, or who accepted office under the usurper, as irrecon- 
cilable enemies of France and legitimate government. On the 
insurrection at Grenoble, promoted by Paul Didier, who was 
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supposed to have at heart the interests of the Duke of Orleans, 
M. Guizot is also silent. Neither does he allude to the suspen- 
sion of the Polytechnic School by M. De Vaublanc, or to its 
altered organization. 

The Chamber of Deputies had been dissolved on the 5th of 
September, 1816. The discussion on the law of Elections 
proved the ultra-Royalist staple of which it was composed. The 
majority in the Chamber affected to be more Royalist than the 
King himself. Notwithstanding, Louis XVIII. in his opening 
speech, said he would never permit any infraction of the fun- 
damental law of the charter, and would repress the efforts of a too 
ardent zeal, the bigots and the ultras inveighed against the pro- 
posal—to devote the forests to the sinking-fund—as a measure 
levelled against the Church. An ultra-Royalist speaker having 
declared that the Church had a right to the restoration of its 
property, for that religion, like the emigrants, had again 
returned to the land, M. Lainé, the Home Minister, replied 
that religion had always remained in the hearts of the French. 
M. Decazes was the first and, for some time, the only one 
amongst the ministers who looked upon the dissolution of the 
Chamber of 1815 as equally necessary and possible. Personal 
interest had, no doubt, a share in his bold perspicuity ; ‘ but I know 
‘him,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ well enough to feel convinced that his 
‘ devotion to the country and the King powerfully contributed to 
“his enlightened decision, and his conduct at this crisis dis- 
‘ played at least as much patriotism as ambition.’ 

In the new Chamber Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr appeared as 
Minister of War. He had succeeded the incompetent minion of 
Bonaparte, Clarke, created by the Emperor Duke of Feltre, in 
‘ 1809. St. Cyr it was who drew up the plan of military recruit- 
ment promised in the King’s speech. The plan, to use the 
stilted language of M. Guizot, embraced ‘ grand ideas and 
‘ noble sentiments, and accorded with the moral nature and poli- 
“tical conduct of Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, who possessed an 
‘ upright soul, a proud temperament, monarchical opinions, and 
‘republican manners. ‘The bill during forty years has been 
criticised, revised, and modified; but, according to M. Guizot, 
it has done more than last, through soundness of principle. 
Far from striking a blow at the monarchy, M. Guizot considers 
that it has made the army more devotedly monarchical. In this, 
however, we conceive the doctrinaire to be mistaken. Vilelle, 
though not an orator or a writer like M. Guizot, was a man of 
more sound, far-seeing, and sagacious views, and forty years ago 
he predicted the danger of organizing military institutions in a 
country in which there were no other institutions whatever. 
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Recent events have shown that the conclusions of the Royalist 
statesman of 1818 were correct. Since 1852 we have seen an 
army, democratically organized and selected, sustaining the worst 
abuses of autocracy and of irresponsible absolute power. 

The army is not now a Royalist, but an Imperial institution— 
or rather, an institution playing the part of Viceroy over submis- 
sive Imperialism. To whatever the army wishes and desires Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte must now accede, or the Pretorians, who 
elevated him on their shields six years and a half ago, will again 
put up the empire to auction, and sell it for sausages and cham- 
pagne, on the plain of Satory or elsewhere, to a higher bidder, 
and a more ductile instrument of their desires and passions. 

In 1823, as every one is aware, France marched an army into 
Spain. Chateaubriand spoke eloquently in favour of a policy 
which, as Minister for Foreign Affairs, he had promoted and 
provoked. Judged by its immediate results the expedition was 
successful, for in less than six months the French army, at a loss 
of only 400 men, had accomplished the objects which the Govern- 
ment had in view. M. Guizot holds that the war was in principle 
unjust, for it was unnecessary, the Spanish Revolution, in spite 
of its excesses, portending no danger to France or to the 
Restoration. A little after these successes of the French army, 
Chateaubriand was uncourteously dismissed from office. Two 
months after his fall, the Abbé Fraysinous entered the Cabinet 
as Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction—a 
new department created expressly for him. He approved of the 
policy of M. de Vilelle, binding himself to support it; but while 
lamenting the blind demands of a portion of the clergy, he endea- 
voured rather to excuse and conceal than to reject them. He 
afforded Vilelle little aid, and committed him by language tend- 
ing more to maintain his own position in the Church than to 
serve the Cabinet. 

Three months after the dismissalof Chateaubriand, on 16th Sep- 
tember, 1824, Louis XVIII. died. M. Guizot tells us nothing of 
the private history of the monarch. Chateaubriand is more com- 
municative, and as the king disliked and dismissed him, there is 
some gall in his pen. ‘Sa majesté (says the great writer) s’en- 
‘ dormoit souvent au conseil et elle avait bien raison; si elle ne 
‘ dormoit pas elle recontait des histoires. Elle avait un talent 
‘ de mime admirable: cela n’amusait pas M. de Vilelle qui voulait 
‘ faire des affaires.* Kings often resemble each other, and it 
may not be forgotten that the Duke of Wellington bears testi- 
mony to the admirable powers of mimicry also possessed by our 
own George IV. 


* Chateaubriand, Congres de Verone, chap. 36. 
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M. de Vilelle had skilfully prepared for an event which he had 
long foreseen. He was as well established in the confidence of 
Charles X., the Dauphin, and the Dauphiness, as of his late 
master, Louis XVIII. All three looked upon him as the ablest 
and the most valuable of their devoted adherents. But the minister 
soon discovered that little dependence could be placed on the 
mind or heart of Charles X. Louis XVIII. was a moderate of 
the old system, and a liberal-minded inheritor of the eighteenth 
century. Charles X., on the contrary, was a true emigrant and 
a narrow bigot. Louis XVIII. was sceptical and egotistical, but 
serious and sincere. When Charles X. acted sensibly it was 
from propriety, from complaisance, from the desire of pleasing, 
not from conviction. ‘Charles X.,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ wavered 
‘ from contradiction, from inconsistency to inconsistency, until 
‘ the day when, given up to his own will and belief, he committed 
‘ the error which cost him his throne.’ 

During the three years from the accession of Charles X. to his 
own fall, M. de Vilelle not only made no stand against the in- 
considerate fickleness of the king, but even profited by it to 
strengthen himself against his various enemies. Vilelle under- 
took to make Charles X. pursue a line of policy sufficiently tem- 
perate and popular to save him from being exclusively in the 
hands of the party to whom he was devoted. Skilful in varying 
his advice according to the necessities and chances of the moment, 
he at one time abolished and at another revived the censor- 
ship of the journals, occasionally softened or aggravated the 
execution of the laws, always endeavouring, and frequently with 
success, to place, in the name of the king, liberal demonstrations 
and effusions by the side of words and tendencies which recalled 
the old system and the pretensions of absolute power. The 
same spirit governed the minister in the Chambers, where all 
influential opinions were conciliated to a certain extent. Thus 
the bill on the system of inheritance and the right of primogeni- 
ture afforded hope to the aristucratic, while the bill on sacrilege 
fostered the passions of the fanatical. It was, however, his 
calm and correct distinction between the possible and the im- 
possible which made and kept Vilelle minister. He survived 
‘the law of justice and love’ of M. de Peyronnet, and fell in 
1827, after having established a censorship, created seventy-six 
new peers, and dissolved the Chambers. 

Vilelle, notwithstanding some faults, was a prudent and saga- 
cious minister, who carried some good and prevented many bad 
measures. He mitigated the bigotry of the King, held the 
violent of his party within bounds, and retarded, for some years, 
the fall of Charles X. He was succeeded by the able and amiable 
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M. de Martignac, whose career of office was short. He, in turn, 
was succeeded by Polignac, whose deplorable ministry led to the 
Revolution of 1830, and the deposition of the elder Bourbons. 
It was one among the strange hallucinations of M. de Polignac, 
according to M. Guizot, that he fancied himself a friend to 
constitutional government. In the mediocrity of his mind 
and the confusion of his ideas, he neither understood the English 
society he wished to imitate, nor the French system he desired to 
reform. 

By far the most interesting chapter in this volume is the per- 
sonal one. There is not much of the personal pronoun in these 
pages, so that we see little of the youth or man in undress. He 
is always measured and posé in this volume, weighing his words 
and balancing his sentences. We hold this to be a great defect. 
M. Guizot either speaks in his professional, his Chamber of 
Deputies, his Company, his Cabinet, or Ambassadorial voice. 
There is no naturalness, freedom, unreserve, or what the French 
call abandon, in his revelations. He does not tell of his youth- 
ful or juvenile follies—what were his feelings on his father's 
execution—what his impressions of 1794—who were his precep- 
tors or fellow pupils at Geneva, or what was the system of teach- 
ing then and there adopted. He does not even speak of the 
schools of law in Paris, into which he must have entered in the 
earliest days of the Empire. This is a capital defect. The boy, 
as Wordsworth says, is father to the man, and we should like to 
have an inkling of the earlier career of this Francis W. Guizot, 
who is so able and instructed a man, and has played so promi- 
nent a part in France. All we are told is, that when with Col- 
' lard, Jordan, De Barante, and Guizot were struck from the 
list of State Councillors by a ministry of which De Serre, the 
friend of the latter, was an influential member, the author, 
Guizot, received from all quarters testimonies of sympathy. 
Madame de Condorcet, with whom he had never been intimate, 
lent him her country-house, and here he prepared to resume, in 
the Faculty of Letters, his course of modern history. He quitted 

ublic life with a species of satisfaction mingled with regret. He 
felt, he tells us, as a man who throws off a burden not unwil- 
lingly borne, or as one who passes from a warm into a cool and 
refreshing atmosphere. In the bosom of this calm and satisfying 
country life, he pursued his studies with indefatigable industry, 
and laid the foundation of those solid and serviceable attainments 
which have since stood him in such excellent stead. Not being 
of an age to enter the Chamber, he used his pen instead of his 
tongue, and published four essays on public affairs, every one of 
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which was destined to survive the occasion which called it forth. 
During the years between 1820 and 1829 it was that M. Guizot 
dedicated himself to historical literature. Between these years 
he amassed materials for his Memoirs relative to the History and 
Revolution of England, and also for the History of France. 
Nor were his studies limited to history. He translated the prin- 
cipal tragedies of Shakspeare, wrote largely in the Revue F'ran- 
caise, the Globe, and other publications. All the while he con- 
tinued his course of lectures on the history of Civilization in 
France. When the conciliatory ministry of Martignac suc- 
ceeded to the Vilelle Cabinet, he was permitted at the same 
time as Villemain and Cousin to re-open his lectures at the 
Sorbonne. No lectures ever delivered within the walls of that 
time-honoured establishment excited greater interest or drew 
greater crowds. It was not so much the nature of the subject— 
though this was highly interesting—as the mode of treatment 
that captivated and enthralled. 

It was evident that M. Guizot had carefully and conscien- 
tiously studied his subject, that he had well weighed it in his 
mind, and profoundly reflected on it. From 1828 to 1830 this 
able professor continued to attract a large audience of attentive 
hearers by his clear and powerful style, his admirable delivery, 
and his dignified, thoughtful, and reflective treatment of his 
subject. It was not merely to young men and to Frenchmen 
that M. Guizot spoke. There were at his lectures youths and 
old and middle-aged men, natives and foreigners—Frenchmen, 
Germans, Americans, Spaniards, Poles, Russians, and English- 
men, among the most undistinguished of whom thirty years ago 
was the writer of these lines. 

M. Guizot was one of the founders and most active members 
of the Society of Aide-toi, le ciel t'aidera, and was more than once 
on the Directing Committee composed of men, many of whom 
have risen to high offices, such as Humann, Duchatel, Merilhou, 
Montebello (formerly Minister of Louis Philippe, now Imperial 
Ambassador at Petersburgh), Charles de Rémusat, Thiers, 
Arago, Duvergier de Hauranne, Bastide, Tascherau, Odilon 
Barrot, Ferdinand Barrot (now Ambassador at Brussels), Flocon 
Godfrey, Cavaignac, &c. None of the numerous societies which 
have existed in France had a more direct effect in precipitating 
the Revolution of 1830, and changing the dynasty, than this 
Society. To his connexion with it M. Guizot owed his election 
for Lisieux, which took place on the 23rd of October, 1830. 
All the different shades of opposition—Lafayette and Chateau- 
briand, Dupont de ‘Eure and De Broglie, Barrot and Bertin de 
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Veaux seconded his candidateship. His first speech was on 
the address of the 221 in 1830; and on the same occasion 
Berryer also spoke. 

With the presentation of the address of the 221 to the King 
the volume closes, and shortly after occurred that Revolution 
which brought M. Guizot into office under Louis Philippe. 
From 1830 to 1848 he was, with slight intermissions, employed 
in various departments of the public service, but since the 24th 
of February, 1848, he has held wholly aloof from public affairs. 
He refused to be a candidate at the elections of 1849, nor has 
he in anywise participated either as elector or administratively 
to the present order of things. To that order of things he is 
clearly and conscientiously opposed, and has made that opposi- 
tion felt by the publication of various articles in the Revue 
Contemporaire, by divers pamphlets, tracts and volumes, such as 
Cromwell sera-t-il roi, U Histoire de la Republique et de Cromwell, 
Etude historique sur Washington, and, though last not least, by 
the Memoires pour servir al Histoire de Mon Temps. In this 
latter volume, so far as it has hitherto gone, we learn but little 
new on public affairs. M. Guizot is not merely a keen and 
competent observer, but an accurate narrator, and it is difficult 
to believe he tells us all he knows of the reign of Louis XVIII. 
It is true he was then young, and was not in the confidence of 
Talleyrand, or Dambray, or Fouché, or Pasquier, or Pozzo di 
Borgo, or Richelieu, or Vilelle, or Vaublanc; but he knew well 
Montesquiou, Jaucourt, St. Cyr, De Serre, Louis, Portal, and 
Decazes, and it is astonishing how little he reveals to us of 
these men. In the case of Decazes there may be the objection 
that he is still living; but how much might be told about the 
others without violating the most delicate sense of honour or 
the necessary reserve imposed by good feeling and good sense. 
The tone of the book is throughout becoming, but it is somewhat 
too dignified and passionless for a memoir. Yet this very 
austerity and coldness of manner gives to the indignant, though 
measured, protests of M. Guizot against the despotism and 
the many vices of the present system a more pregnant mean- 
ing—a deeper significancy. He seems to feel that it is a high 
and holy duty to announce that history and truth must stand 
in perpetual opposition to 

‘a pagod sway, 
With head of brass walk feet of ay.’ 


Therefore it is that he repeats a quotation which he recited 
from Chateaubriand more than half a century ago to Madame 
de Staél. ‘It is in vain that Nero triumphs, Tacitus has 
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been born in the Empire.’ The tone of M. Guizot, like that 
of Tacitus, is distinguished by elevation and moral dignity; 
and in an age of sordidness and sensuality, when the good, 
the. great, and the really enlightened in France have no 
consolation but in the memory of the past and the consciousness 
of their own rectitude, he does his best to reawaken his countrymen 
to the recollection of their lost liberties and rights. He does not 
believe in the duration of a Government which, in appearance, is 
sufficiently revolutionary to dispense with being liberal, and he 
has sufficient faith in the recuperativeness, elasticity, and vigour 
of his countrymen to feel assured that they will promptly escape 
from the despotism of a man to whom they have surrendered 
some of their best rights, and who has confiscated to his own 
benefit some of their best liberties. The publication of the work 
at this time is peculiarly apropos. The prestige which the Em- 
peror of the French has exclusively enjoyed among the fashion- 
able circles, among our younger nobility, and with female leaders 
of ton in the beau monde, and with all speculators in stock and 
scrip, has during the last six months been rudely shaken, and 
now there is scarcely a human being with the capacity to think 
who does not believe that the Emperor and the Empire have seen 
their best days. Even the English politicians who most contri- 
buted to the success of the coup-d’état in 1851—one eminent 
Liberal and the three Ex-Protectionists, Derby, Malmesbury, 
and Disraeli—now begin to perceive that the star of Imperialism 
is no longer in the ascendant, and that within six months there 
may be an awful, sudden, domestic crash, or that which may lead 
to a domestic crash in France—a foreign war of injustice and 
aggression. It is true Lords Derby and Malmesbury still call 
the Emperor illustrious and great in vindication of their own 
consistency, and that as he is still in possession of an Imperial 
throne, Mr. Disraeli fawns upon him as he did from the begin- 
ning; but the initiated are well aware that the existing feeble 
Cabinet is ill at ease on the condition of France, and quite at a 
loss to conceive what are the inscrutable projects of this reserved 
and mysterious man to whom they lent so helping a hand in 
1852. Ever since the conspiracy of Orsini, the Emperor and 
his advisers appear to have lost all sense and discretion, and to. 
have been paralysed by fears not imaginary, but too real. Terror 
has rendered Louis Napoleon not merely unreasonable but cruel ; 
and the demands for a Conspiracy Bill—demands too eagerly 
listened to by the late Cabinet—increased the desire to convert 
our critainal code and our justiciary and police systems into 
additional and extra-legal means of Imperial safety. 

The withdrawal of the Conspiracy Bill, the acquittal of Simon 
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Bernard, and the unmistakable attitude of the English people, 
have since convinced the Emperor of the French that no bully- 
ing of generals or colonels of Pretorian Guards or cohorts can 
appal us or induce our Legislature to change our system at 
foreign dictation. Not that we will shelter assassins, or favour 
assassination; but that we cannot and will not be responsible for 
the acts of strangers driven by political persecution from their 
own country, and who, during a temporary sojourn here, concoct 
schemes which they seek to carry into effect in France. 

Since these events reasonable English opinion appears to have 
reacted on France. In the metropolis, two able opposition 
Members, MM. Ollivier and Jules Favre, have been returned, 
and in the Haut Rhin a man against whom all the concentrated 
power of despotism was exerted has beaten the Government 
candidate. Count Migeon was written against, not merely by 
the Prefect of the Rhine, but the Minister of the Interior, General 
Espinasse, the military favourite and confidante of the Emperor, 
took the field against him by a Home Office missive, stinging, 
direct, and personal. Nevertheless, M. Migeon was triumphantly 
returned, despite Prefect, Minister, and Emperor, marshalled in 
tripled array. 

The great props of the present Government are the army and 
the priests. But the army abandoned the conqueror of Lodi and 
Austerlitz, abandoned Louis XVIII., abandoned Charles X., 
abandoned Louis Philippe, abandoned the Republic, and helped 
to consummate the Coup d’'Etat of 1851 which made an emperor. 
So soon as that emperor ceases to be the slave and servant of 
the army it will abandon him for some new instrument. 

The priests have ever been the servile instruments of any 
existing authority, with a view ultimately to gain the mastery. 
In the time of the League they flung themselves at the feet of 
Philip II. ; when Napoleon became emperor they hailed his pre- 
sence as they did the return of the Bourbons. So soon as the 
Revolution of 1830 was consolidated they fawned on Louis 
Philippe. In 1848 they prostrated themselves to the republic, 
planting and blessing trees of liberty; and in 1852 they most 
servilely saluted the autocracy of Louis Napoleon with the 
loudest acclaim. Should reverses now come on him, or his star 
wane, this servile clergy would turn to Henry V., to the Count de 
Paris, or to a republican president, with as volti subito a move- 
ment as on any former occasion. 

The exacerbation of the military against civilians discloses a 
still worse state of things than any arising from hostile elections. 
It would now appear, as in the earlier days of the first empire— 
that society is divided into two camps—the military and the 
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civil; or, as the Sabrewrs and Dragoons of 1804-5 phrased it, 
into Militaires and Pequins, the latter being a word ofignominious 
contempt. Fifty-four years ago the latter word was applied by a 
Sabreur to Talleyrand, who asked him why he was so designated ? 
‘I call Pequin,’ said the representative of brute force, ‘ every 
man who is not military.’ ‘ Ht moi,’ (said Talleyrand), ‘j’appelle 
militaire tout ce qui n'est pas civil.’ The brutal and overbearing 
insolence of the military is now unendurable in France. It is 
the more intolerable from the fact that the officers are, for the 
most part, neither men of education, birth, nor manners; but 
men sprung from the ranks, with the instincts of a vulgar class, 
favoured and petted at the expense and to the detriment of the 
intelligence, the education, and the birth and wealth of the nation. 
This is a fearful state of things. If not speedily checked, it 
must lead to civil war, and to complete social disorganization. 
In a late deplorable duel, forty-three Sabrewrs, officers in the 
army, had inscribed their names to fight a contributor to the 
Figaro Journal, M. de Pene. The worst feature in the case is, 
that the victor in this duel and his seconds have been feasted by 
the officers of more than one regiment, as though it were a 
gallant deed to express one’s readiness to shoot down one’s own 
countrymen. An army such as this, in number 600,000 men, and 
so officered, it will be difficult to restrain or keep in hand. If 
France abstains under these circumstances from attacking 
Austria or Italy, from marching into Belgium, or from attempt- 
ing to invade England, it will certainly not be owing to the 
prudence of the Emperor or his advisers. No sane man in 
England has a wish for war, and every serious and reflective 
politician among us desires an alliance and co-operation for 
European objects with the enlightened public opinion of France ; 
but that is a widely different thing from yielding to the bullying 
of pampered pretorians, who will not allow the law of France to 
take its course in the case of Lieutenant Hyenne. This man, 
who, if M. de Pene dies, will certainly be his murderer, is not to 
be prosecuted. He is free to pursue his military career, and to 
enjoy the esteem of that army which approves of hisconduct. A 
worse feature than this is disclosed by the pardon of another 
military criminal, de Mercy, who had forfeited his life. He was 
found guilty, by two successive courts martial, of having 
treacherously inveigled a brother officer into quarters for the 
purpose of murdering him ; and the evidence proved that he had 
hung up the sword with which he committed the deed, and laid 
the foils upon the floor, to give colour to a false pretence, that 
they had been fencing. This great criminal, in deference to the 
army, is granted his life. Had he been a civilian, the guillotine 
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would have made short work of him. These are truths which 
must be told for the safety of Europe—for the salvation of 
France. They are the utterances of freemen who have no wish 
for broil, but who do not now ask—who will never ask from a 
ruler of France—the permission of looking at things as they 
really exist, and estimating them as they really are. 

We cannot, moreover, in England close our eyes to the fact 
that France is arming on a scale and with a system and celerity 
formidable to Europe—most formidable to ourselves. She is 
arming not by land merely, but by sea, at a time and in a season 
when she has completed a rail to that Cherbourg on which 
millions and millions have been expended since the days of Louis 
XV.; that Cherbourg called by a minister of that monarch ‘ the 
Hotel of the Channel ;’ that Cherbourg whose works are just now 
completed—works which command the chops of our own Channel 
at a time when we are without a Channel fleet. These are the 
things that make us anxious, quite irrespective of the creation of a 
French steam fleet in which-every new improvement is developed. 

Nothing within France justifies this preparation and outlay. 
She has no colonies beyond her frontier to protect or to defend, 
and no Power in Europe thinks of attacking her at home. Her 
finances are in no flourishing condition—her commerce and navi- 
ae are languishing, and securities of all kinds, whether Credit 

obilier, Orleans, Southern, Northern, or Western Railway 
shares, are at a fearful depreciation. Why, therefore, should 
these expensive preparations be made, if not for aggression, if not 
to gratify that army of which the Emperor is the child and the 
champion ? War is generally heralded in France by some act 
of spoliation and arbitrary power; and certainly none can be more 
tyrannous jn conception or execution than the scheme by which 
it is sought to gain possession of twenty millions of charitable 
property at present invested in lands, but which General 
Espinasse, the late Minister of the Interior, holds should be turned 
into ready-money. Straws, as Lord Bacon says, show what way 
the wind blows; and so this attempt at despoiling the widow 
and the orphan may indicate the intentions of an Emperor whose 
words would ever be a doubt were they not explained by his acts 
and deeds. We are forewarned: let us also be forearmed in time. 
It may be urged that the resignation of Espinasse on June 15, 
implies a change of policy, more especially as a civilian and a 
lawyer, M. Delangle, is appointed in his stead. We trust it may 
be so. But until France ceases to be governed by five military 
Pashas, England and Europe require to be watchful that they 
be not surprised as France was on the 2nd of December, 1851. 
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Art. VII.— Five Sermons, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 12mo. London: John W. Parker and Son. 


THE position of Dr. Trench, as a divine, is somewhat perplexing 
to persons who are always disposed to classify their fellow 
Christians under certain special designations—designations meant 
to be expressive of honour or reproach, according to circum- 
stances. This eminent person can by no means be accounted a 
Rationalist, though he bears the suspicious mark of being a 
good German scholar, and certainly owes much to his extensive 
and careful reading in that language. Nor can he be called a 
Tractarian, though his tastes in regard to the literature of theology 
and ecclesiastical history, and to literature generally, present 
much in common with that school. Nor can he be said to have 
his place with the Evangelical clergy as that body is generally 
known, though he manifestly retains the great substance of their 
doctrine, divested, indeed, of the shibboleths and mannerisms of 
that party. From no section in the Church of England is Dr. 
Trench more separated than from the old high and dry orthodox 
section, a party, we presume, which is now pretty nearly extinct, 
and which can have left but few mourners behind it. Our eccle- 
siastical Romanticists, who are popularly known under the name 
of Puseyites, have taken the place of the last-mentioned school; 
and could they have managed to keep their romancings from 
running into those puerile fancies which have disfigured their 
proceedings, they might, with all their faults, have been an un- 
questionable improvement on the school they have displaced. 
The history of the Tractarian party shows that there were tastes 
and wants in the public mind which neither the Evangelicals nor 
the Orthodox knew how to meet. The province of art in regard 
to religion is a very important one, and its claims in this respect 
cannot be long suppressed. Romanism abused it, and Pro- 
testantism in consequence disowned it. But the reaction became 
excessive, unnatural, and was sure to give place in its turn to 
larger and more genial influences. There is no human capacity 
to which religion should not give its object—to the sensibility 
and to the imagination, no less than to the understanding. It 
is only a partially developed humanity that can be content 
with a partially developed Christianity. It belongs to a real 
manhood in these things not to suppress any faculty or suscep- ‘ 


tibility of the soul, but to assign its due place, and its true ob- iW 
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Dr. Trench is where he is as a Churchman, for the same 
reason that not a few men are where they are as Nonconformists. 
He is, upon the whole, more in his place, according to his own 
convictions, in being a Churchman, than he would be in any 
other connexion. With many Nonconformists the case is pre- 
cisely thus. The pretence, that by ceasing to be Churchmen, we 
cease to conform to anything we disapprove, is ridiculous. Every 
thoughtful man, whatever be his church connexion, conforms to 
many lesser things which he does not approve, for the sake of 
the greater things with which they are connected, and of which 
he does approve. The adjuncts of a sect, which have come from 
the accidents of the past, are one thing; its great principles, 
which have come from inspiration, are another. God forbid that 
one’s acceptance of the latter should be understood as implying 
approval of all that may be included in the former. The great 
error of the Church of England has been, not in requiring con- 
formity, but in requiring the profession of approval beside. 
Apart from this material point, the question about conformity or 
nonconformity, as between the two great parties, would be 
simply a question of degree, for we all conform to things which 
are not to our mind for the sake of other things to which we 
attach great value. Gentlemen at St. Stephen’s are sometimes 
disposed to pride themselves on being ‘independent members.’ 
But it is not only our legislative bodies that include such mem- 
bers ; they exist in all our leading ecclesiastical bodies; and as 
these bodies become more enlightened, they will feel less difficulty 
in ceding space to such independence. 

With admirable feeling and judgment, Dr. Trench appears to 
have appropriated what is best in the several sections of the 
Church of England, without directly identifying himself with any 
one of them. This is not the course to be taken by any man 
ambitious of notoriety in the way of party leadership. Too 
commonly such men buy their ascendency at costs to which no 
mimd possessing a high sense of truthfulness and honour could 
submit. In the history of parties, the leaders and the led are too 
often the tools and slaves of each other. There are minds which 
cannot breathe in such an atmosphere, and the mind of Dr. Trench 
seems to be of this order. We must confess that this circum- 
stance disposes us to look with interest to everything of a reli- 
gious character proceeding from his pen. We come to it 
expecting to find im it the fruit of retired, calm, independent, and 
Christian thought—not so much a theme addressed to a sect, as 
a truly Catholic message, designed for God's universal Church. 
These five discourses, ‘ preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ have a consecutiveness in their subjects. The titles are 
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as follows :—I. Christ the Only B of the Father. I. 
Christ the Lamb of God. III. Christ the Light of the World. 
IV. Christ the True Vine. V. Christ the Judge of all. 

There is something unusually reverential and profound in the 
spirit with which the author approaches every track of thought 
having relation to ‘the Only Begotten of the Father.’ According 
to the view of this eminently devout and thoughttul writer, the 
fact of the Incarnation should not be regarded as a special mani- 
festation of the Son of God of which nothing would have been 
heard in the universe if sin had not entered this world, and if 
man had not fallen. Revelation, he complains, is often viewed 
too much on the side of its relation to man’s need, and not 
sufficiently on the side of its relation to God's glory. Our 
theology, accordingly, is often too much of a science about 
man, not enough of a science about God, thus falsifying its 
name :— 


‘ Let us beware, brethren, lest we allow selfishness to intrude into a 
region where least of all it should find place, but which yet too easily 
may become its especial haunt and home; so that we shall measure 
the value of truths, not by the utterance which they contain of God’s 
attributes, his wisdom, his love, his righteousness, his truth, not by 
the glory which they bring to Him, but solely by the bearing which 
they seem to have on ourselves, and on our own individual spiritual 
life. Something of this kind may perhaps be traced among us now; 
when the truths for which Augustine struggled, the doctrines of grace, 
are still precious and dear to us, because they seem to bear, and do 
bear, on our every-day life, on our daily conflict with sin and tempta- 
tion; while those other truths of the eternal relation of the Son to the 
Father, for which Athanasius strove, for which he was contented to 
be an exile and a fugitive, a dweller in caves and in wildernesses, to 
brave the extremest wrath of the world’s mightiest potentate,—these, 
with others which like them seem to lie remote from our own imme- 
diate need, awaken no lively sympathy in our hearts. We confess 
their importance ; we should strive, it may be most earnestly, against 
those who should deliberately seek to rob us of them; we should pro- 
bably then understand that they were the strong substructures whieh, 
however out of sight, did yet support the fabric of our faith, that 
would be weak and tottering without them ; but they are not now in 
any sense dear and near to us, like those doctrines of grace, for 
which Augustine witnessed, or of justification, from which Luther 
shook the dust of ages three centuries ago. Yet surely it was not for 
nothing that in the early Church the word ‘theology,’ with more 
special reference to its derivation, was restricted to that ion of 
what we should call theology, which had to do with God Himself, 
with the ever-blessed Trinity, or with the Son in his divine nature ; 
while by other words, as for instance the ‘ economy,’ men were used to 
designate the appearance of the Son of God in time, his life and walk 
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in the flesh, his directly redemptive work. ‘Those who employed this 
language did feel, and rightly, that in God the root of all theology 
lay ; that He was the subject-matter of it, and consciously or un- 
consciously they expressed this conviction by the limitation which 
they assigned to the word. 

And the dangers which beset us when we at all forget this, are indeed 
neither few nor insignificant. Theology, when it limits itself to the 
immediately practical and useful, dismissing everything which it does 
not esteem such, will not long retain even that practical and useful to 
which it has been willing to sacrifice everything besides. Its pastures 
will lose their greenness soon, its lower levels will become dry and 
parched and barren, if they be not fed and refreshed from the upper 
springs. Its conversation must be habitually in heaven, if it shall 
really have anything which is worth the telling upon earth. It is a 
Jacob’s ladder, but angels must descend upon it, no less than ascend. 
If there be none descending, there will in a little while be none to ascend. 
In it we must have the story, not merely of man’s upward striving to 
God ; indeed, not of this at all, except as the result of God’s downward 
looking upon men. It is not the record of a religious sentiment in 
man, a pathology of the human soul under certain of its higher 
aspects, but a record of a divine revelation from God, of what He has 
announced to men of His own being. In the fact that we are some- 
times forgetting this, that there is so much about man, and so little 
about God in our modern theology, lies in great part the secret of its 
weakness ; of the feeble hold which it has upon numbers who would 
gladly learn what God has declared of Himself; but who care much 
less for any secondary notices as to the exact manner in which this 
message has affected others ; and least of all for what others have 
thought and speculated about Him.’ 

If we would be delivered from such dangers, and raise theology 
to her true place, as ‘ the queen-science of all,’ it behoves us, we 
are told, to look steadily to what is said of Christ in Scripture 
touching his existence, relations, and history, before his incar- 
nation, as well as to what is said concerning him subsequently to 
that event. The preacher is aware that there is a special eleva- 
tion and mystery in the subject thus approached—yet he must 
approach it :— 

‘It behoves us, indeed, to speak with hesitation and modesty on a 
matter like this. Had there been no Fall, the conditions under which 
that transcendant manifestation of love and of honour done to man 
must have taken place, would of course have been infinitely different 
from those under which the Eternal Son did actually exchange the 
form of God for the form of a servant, and become obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Those conditions, more glorious 
seemingly, would have been less glorious in reality, for they would 
have lacked the glory of suffering, the unfathomable wonder of that 
infinite self-denial which stooped to the fallen and the guilty, and 
shared the miseries of the one and the penalties of the other. But 
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the thing itself, we may reverently believe, would not the less have 
been. They only reaffirm what has been the conviction of many theo- 
logians in all times, who are persuaded that the headship of the race 
of man would have pertained to Him not the less, to whom all head- 
ship of men or of angels rightly appertains ; all things in heaven and 
in earth being recapitulated in Him; since only in this recapitulation 
could the race of Adam have attained the end of its creation, the 
place among the families of God, for which from the first it was 
designed. 

‘In this view, the taking on Himself of our flesh by the Eternal 
Word was no makeshift, to meet a mighty, yet still a particular emer- 
gent, need; a need which, conceding the liberty of man’s will and 
that it was possible for him to have continued in his first state of 
Obedience, might never have occurred. It was not a mere result and 
reparation of the Fall, such an act as, except for that, would never 
have been; but lay bedded at a far deeper depth in the counsels of 
God for the glory of his Son, and the exaltation of that race formed 
in his image and his likeness. For against those who regard the In- 
carnation as an arbitrary, or as merely an historic event, and not an 
ideal one as well, we may well urge this weighty consideration, that 
the Son of God did not in and after his ascension strip off this human 
nature again; He did not regard his humanity as a robe, to be worn 
for a while, and then laid aside; the convenient form of his manifesta- 
tion, so long as He was conversing with men upon earth, but the fit- 
ness of which had with that conversation passed away. So far from 
this, we know on the contrary that He assumed our nature for ever, 
married it to Himself, glorified it with his own glory, carried it as the 
form of his eternal subsistence into the world of angels, before the 
presence of his Father. Had there been anything accidental here, 
had the assumption of our nature been an afterthought (I speak as a 
man), this marriage of the Son of God with that nature could scarcely 
be conceived: He could hardly have so taken it—taken it, that is, 
for ever—unless it had possessed an ideal as well as an historic fitness ; 
unless pre-established harmonies had existed, such harmonies as only a 


divine intention could have brought about between the one and the 
other.’ 


Concerning that humanity which has thus been manifested, 
and its little agreement with that worship of ‘heroes’ and of 
‘force’ which some speculators have laboured so hard to introduce 
among us, the preacher has expressed himself in clear and 
weighty terms :. 

‘ When, however, the light shining in the darkness proved ever more 
unable to scatter it, for ‘ the darkness comprehended it not,’ then there 
followed another step in the manifestation of the Eternal Word. He 
who was the divine ground of man’s being, Himself became man : 
‘the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father), full of grace 
and truth.’ ‘We beheld,’ exclaims the Apostle, ‘his glory.’ And 
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what was the which he beheld? ‘The fulness of his grace and 
truth. Not in the fulness of his power, not in the mighty works 
whieh He wrought, or which were wrought on Him, not in signs and 
miracles and wonders, not in any of these did the Apostle detect ‘ the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father ;’ but in this, that He 
went up and down the world with words of truth, and gracious deeds 
of healing ; that He preached the Gospel to the poor, that He stooped 
to every need, had a heart for every woe. In these things shone out 
the glory which the beloved disciple saw. 

“Oh, brethren, what potent medicine is here for the pride and swell- 
ings of our souls! We have in his life of whom St. John is speak- 
ing the human when it is most godlike; nay rather, we have here 
man in his actual identity with God. Surely this must be man, as he 
most ought to be; and oh! how unlike He proves to that dream of 
human greatness which we sometimes would fain realize for ourselves, 
which we are ready to wonder after when realized in others. What a 
witness is here borne against that worship of force—moral or im- 
moral, it matters little,—to which some would so earnestly invite us, 
which is only too welcome to ourselves; as though strength, if only 
it be strong enough, contained ever an apology for itself, justified and 
redeemed its own excesses, became a law to itself, and might own no 
other law ; the ten commandments, with their ‘ Love God’ and ‘ Love 
your neighbour,’ having been never meant for the leading spirits of 
the world—so that, to hear some speak, we might suppose that holi- 
ness and righteousness are only one of the many ways in which men 
are free to develop themselves and their own inward life; while if 
their taste and impulses are in another direction, they are equally free 
to choose that other. But here at length is the divine idea of huma- 
nity ; the one man, about whom if we believe anything, we must 
believe that his life is normal and regulative for the lives of all other 
men; and that life how different from, and how far rebuking, those 


lives of ‘the men of the earth,’ the proud and strong, for whom our 
admiration is demanded.’ 


Simple fidelity requires that the Christian minister should be 
thus out-spoken—but there are men sustaining that office 
whose compromisings on such topics look too much like treason 
against the master they profess to serve. Our conviction has 
long] been, that it is only through the human as presented in 
Christ, that man will ever be found to ascend to the true worship 
of the Divine—that the choice before us is truly a choice between 
Christian-worship and Man-worship. We are glad to see this 
thought put so admirably in the following passage :— 


* And then, as another fruit of the Incarnation, it not merely de- 
livers us from false standards of glory and of greatness, giving us for 
these the true, but, much more than this, supplies us with a deliverance 
from the same disease of our spirits, when it has reached a far higher 
intensity. We have thus a man whom men may worship, and yet nob 
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be guilty of idolatry ; whom they are bound to worship, for He is also 
the Son of God, if they would not be guilty of impiety. Herein is 
deliverance from the last and subtlest form of all idolatry, the deifica- 
tion and worship of man, and, worst of all, of him in all which consti- 
tutes his shame no less than his glory. The race of mankind, growing 
intellectually to man’s estate, may outlive and leave far behind every 
other form of false worship. It may no longer fill a profaned pan- 
theon with birds and beasts and creeping things. The beneficent 
powers of nature may no longer attract, nor the blind forces of nature 
extort, its homage; hero and demigod may pertain to creeds outworn 
and a long vanished past ; but there is an idol-worship which remains 
still behind, and from which there is no deliverance, except in Him in 
whom alone is deliverance from all idolatry, and who alone satisfies the 
yearnings out of which it springs. ‘God is man,’ or ‘Man is God’— 
we must choose between these two statements, and accept the tre- 
mendous consequences of our choice. A time in the development of 
the history of our race arrives, when these are the only alternatives 
for every man. And if we are willing to believe St. Paul and St. 
John, be sure, brethren, that the question in the end will present 
itself to every man in a very palpable form, and one from which there 
shall be no escape, but that he must answer it one way or the other. 
Will he accept the God-man, Him who was God from everlasting 
before He was made man; or in lieu of Him, a man-god, a man that 
has lifted up himself, and been lifted up by the consent of his fellows, 
to this blasphemous height ? 

‘Nor is it Scripture alone which declares this; he must be blind 
indeed to the moral signs of the times, who cannot perceive this 
mystery of iniquity, the last and the crowning one, already working ; 
this world-wide conspiracy, the same of which David spake in the 
second Psalm, spreading through an apostate Christendom, which is 
ripening more and more for an open revolt from its Lord. ‘ Man is 
God,’ this is the new Gospel, which is seeking to supplant the old, or 
‘God is man.’ It needs hardly be observed that this new gospel is 
indeed atheism, and that veiled under thinnest disguise. For ‘Man 
is God,’ what after all does it amount to but this—‘Man is man ?’ 
for they who so speak, having in this very utterance evidently re- 
nounced a belief in God, in a Being, that is, greater, better, holier, 
wiser than man, have no right to retain and juggle with a name which 
belongs to another and a higher range of things than any which they 
would acknowledge, to deck themselves with its spoils, and by aid of 
these to cover and conceal their own miserable poverty; crouching, 
like some barbarous horde, beneath the ruins of temples and palaces 
which they themselves have destroyed.’ 


These are seasonable utterances, and cannot be spoken in vain. 
The frivolous may make light of them, the wise will husband 
them. The second sermon is on the text, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world :— 


‘It is impossible to estimate too highly the significance of these 
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words, or the place which, in a true scheme of Christian doctrine, they 
must assume. As the Church understands them, they set forth our 
Lord in his central function and office, as the one perfect sacrifice, 
‘the Lamb of God;’ they set forth the effectual operation of his 
sacrifice of Himself, as a bearing, and a bearing away, of the world’s 
sin. They may therefore fitly constitute our starting-point from 
which to consider what the Church’s doctrine of the atonement, or of 
the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the consequences which 
follow thereupon, may be ; and this, with especial reference to objec- 
tions brought against this doctrine, as failing to commend itself to the 
conscience, as indeed outraging that sense of right, that revelation 
anterior to all other revelations, which God has planted in the heart ; 
as a doctrine, therefore, which, however it may seem to be in Scrip- 
ture, however a superficial interpretation of certain passages may 
favour this impression, it is impossible can be truly there. 

‘The gravity of the matter thus brought to issue none can deny, 
nor yet the very serious and far-reaching consequences which must 
follow, if, while the word ‘sacrifice’ should indeed be left us, all wherein 
the essence of sacrifice consisted, as mainly its vicarious and satisfac- 
tory character, were to be exploded from the New Testament. One of 
the first of these consequences would be a loosening, that I say not a 
dissolution, of the bonds between the Old Testament and the New. 
There can be no question that in the Old, the doctrine of sacrifice, of 
the vicarious suffering of one for another, of satisfaction resulting 
thereupon, everywhere prevails. If there is nothing of this in the 
New, if this is Jewish only and not Christian as well, if Christ, for 
instance, is only the Lamb of God because of his innocence and purity, 
and not because of his sacrificial death, if He takes away the sin of 
the world only in the way of summoning and enabling men to leave 
off their sins, all bonds between the New Testament and at least the 
Levitical sacrifices of the Old are broken. These last point to nothing. 
They are a huge husk without a kernel; types without their antitype; 
shadows, but not ‘ shadows of the true,’ and thus with no substance 
following ; a promise without performance ; an elaborate and enormous 
machinery for the effecting of nothing.’ 


Dr. Trench insists that if the sacrifices of the Old Testament 
be divested of their relation to the sacrifice of Christ, they not 
only fall down to the level of the heathen sacrifices, but they sink 
even lower, for the heathen offerings did possess a sacrificial 
significance in the eyes of their worshippers, and they would thus 
be of a higher moral meaning than the Levitical offerings. The 
preacher affirms that the doctrine for which he contends in rela- 
tion to the design and import of the death of Christ, does not 
offend the moral sense of men,'as some assert, but rather com- 
mends itself to the approval of the moral judgment of the race. 
He undertakes to show that the doctrine which sets forth the 
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death of Christ as a ‘vicarious offering,’ and as a ‘ satisfaction’ 
for sin, is not an unreasonable doctrine :— 


‘ The objection, then, as I take it, to Christ’s vicarious offering,— 
for I will first deal with this,—to the assertion that He died not 
merely for the good of, but in the room and in the stead of, others, 
tasted death for them, commonly assumes this form. Must not 
righteousness, it is said, be the law of all God’s dealings? Most of 
all, must we not expect to find consistent with highest righteousness 
that which is the most solemn and awful dealing of God with his 
creatures? But how is it agreeable with this, how can it be called 
just, nay, how can it be acquitted of extremest injustice, to lay on one 
man the penalties of others, so that he pays the things which he never 
took, so that they sin and he is punished, on him being laid the ini- 
quities of them all? What have we here, an adversary will insist, 
but in the awfullest sphere of all, and in matters the most tremen- 
dous, the same injustice which, even in least things, provokes our in- 
dignation ; as, for instance, when some playfellow of a young prince is 
constituted, as we may sometimes have read of, to suffer the conse- 

uences of his idleness ; so that one neglects his tasks, and another is 
Siestined ; one plays the truant, and another bears the smart ? 

‘But the case is not in point; and, since it has been started, it 
might be worth our while to make it in point, and then to consider 
whether it presents itself in any aspect so monstrous and absurd. To 
make it in point, the parts which the several persons sustain must, in 
the first place, be reversed. It must be that the young prince suffers 
for his humbler truant companions, not one of them for him; it must 
be that he does it, not of compulsion or constraint, but of his own free 
will; it must be that only such an act as this would overcome their 
perversity and idleness; that he offers himself to this correction, know- 
ing that nothing else would overcome it, and that this would be effec- 
tual to do so. A submission with this knowledge to the punishment 
of their faults and negligences and shortcomings might be strange, 
even as all acts of condescending self-offering love are strange in a 
world of selfishness and pride; but surely there would be nothing in 
it either monstrous or ridiculous. 

‘ And exactly in the same way, when we hear it urged, How can it 
be righteous to lay on one man the penalties of others? surely we 
must feel that the question, to be effectually answered, needs only to be 
more accurately put; that the form which it ought to assume is this, 
How can it be righteous for one man to take upon himself the penalties 
of others? and none who remember the ‘Lo! I come’ of the 
Saviour, the willing sacrifice of our Isaac, prefigured by his who 
climbed so meekly in his father’s company the hill of Moriah—none, 
I say, who remember this, will deny our right to make this change; 
while surely the whole aspect of the question is now by this little 
change altered altogether. For how many an act of heroic self-sacri- 
fice, which it would be most unrighteous for others to demand from, 
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or to force on, one reluctant, which indeed would cease to be heroism 
or sacrifice at all, unless wholly self-imposed, is yet most glorious 
when one has freely offered himself thereunto; is only not righteous, 
because it is so much better than righteous, because it moves in that 
higher region where law is no more known, but only known no more 
because it has been transfigured into love. Wherein else is the chief 
glory of history but in those deeds of self-devotion, of heroic self- 
offering, which, like trumpet tones sounding from the depths of the 
past, rouse us, at least for a while, from the selfish dream of life to a 
nobler existence; and of which if the mention has become trite and 
common now, it has only become so because the grandeur of them has 
caused them to be evermore in the hearts and on the lips of men. 
Vicarious suffering, it is strange to hear the mighty uproar which is 
made about it; when indeed in lower forms,—not low in them- 
selves, though low as compared with the highest, — it is every- 
where, where love is at all. For indeed is not this, of one freely 
taking on himself the consequences of others’ faults, and thus avert- 
ing from those other at least in part the penalties of the same, 
building what others have thrown down, gathering what others have 
scattered, bearing the burdens which others have wrapped together, 
healing the wounds which others have inflicted, paying the things 
which he never took, smarting for sins which he never committed ; is 
not this, I say, the law and the condition of all highest nobleness in 
the world P—is it not that which God is continually demanding of his 
elect, they approving themselves his elect, as they do not shrink from 
this demand, as they freely own themselves the debtors of love to the 
last penny of the requirements which it makes? And if these things 
are so, shall we question the right of God Himself to display this 
nobleness which He demands of his creatures? Shall we wish to rob 
Him of the opportunity, or think to honour Him who is highest love, 
by denying Him the right, to display it ?” 


Such is the full tide of high thoughts and of ripe Christian 
devoutness which Dr. Trench can bring to discussions of this 
nature. He next looks to the death of Christ under the second 
great aspect of it, and this he does in a manner adapted to raise 
the conceptions and feelings of his auditory into something like 
a meetness for contemplating a theme so much in harmony with 
the world in which we live, and yet so much above it. 


* But the sufferings and death of Christ were not merely vicarious ; 
they were also satisfactory ; and thus atoning or setting at one, bring- 
ing together the Holy and the unholy, who could not have been re- 
coneiled in any other way. When we speak thus, we are sometimes 
taunted at the outset with the fact that the word ‘ satisfaction,’ as 
applied to the death of Christ and its results, nowhere occurs in 
Scripture ; so belongs to the later Latin theology (Anselm being the 
first to employ it), that the Greek theology does not so much as 
possess the word,—I mean of course any Greek equivalent for it. 
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This is true; but though the word ‘ satisfaction’ is not in Seripture, 
the thing is everywhere there, and we are contending not about 
words, but things ; the idea of it is inherent in ransom, in redemption, 
in propitiation, in scriptural words and phrases and images out of 
number ; and just as in the Arian controversy, the Church had a per- 
fect right to the ‘ homo-ousion,’ careless whether the word were in 
Scripture or no, so here to ‘ satisfaction,’ seeing that this best ex- 
presses and sums up the truth which in this matter she holds. 

‘ But, not to tarry longer with this objection at the threshold, how, 
it is further urged, could God be well-pleased with the sufferings of the 
innocent and the holy? What ‘ satisfaction,’ since we will have this 
word, could He find in these? Here, as so often, the faith of the 
Church is first caricatured, that so it may be mere easily brought into 
question. Could God have pleasure in the sufferings of the innocent 
and the holy, and that innocent and holy his own Son? Assuredly 
not ; but He could have pleasure, nay, according to the moral neces- 
sities of his own being, He must have pleasure, yea, the highest joy, 
satisfaction, and delight in the love, the patience, the obedience, which 
those sufferings gave Him the opportunity of displaying, which but 
for those He could never have displayed; above all He must have re- 
joiced in these as manifested in his own Son. For even we ourselves, 
when we read in story of those who for the love of their fellows have 
made their lives one long patient martyrdom, or who, witnessing for 
the truth, have been borne from earth in the fire-chariot of some 
shorter but sharper agony, do we not feel that we have a right to 
rejoice in these martyrs of truth and love, yea, in the very pains and 
sufferings which they endured? that only as the nerves of our own 
moral being are weak and unstrung, only as we have become incapa- 
ble not merely of doing, but even of appreciating, what is noble and 
great, do we grudge them those pains, do we wish for them one of 
these to have been less ; seeing that these were the conditions of their 
greatness, that without which it could never have been shown, without 
which it might never have existed ? 

‘ Even the heathen moralist could say of God in his dealings with 
good men, ‘ fortiter amat;’ there is no weakness in his love; it is 
love according to which He does not spare his own, but thrusts them 
forth to labour and difficulty and pains, in which alone they can be 
perfected ; even as the same heathen could affirm that God had joy 
in nobly suffering men ; not, of course, for the sufferings’ sake, but for 
the virtues which were manifested therein. And should not the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ have pleasure in the faith, the 
love, the obedience of his Son? Yea, it was a joy such as only the 
mind and heart of God could contain, that in his Son this perfect 
pattern of self-forgetting, self-offering love was displayed. We do not 
shrink from accepting in the simplest sense the assertion of the 
Apostle, that Christ, giving himself for us on the Cross, became therein 
and thereby ‘a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour’ unto God; that 
He was well pleased therewith, and said at length what He would 
never else have said, ‘ I have found a ransom.’ . 
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‘ Christ satisfied herein—not the divine anger—but the divine 
craving and yearning after a perfect holiness, righteousness, and obe- 
dience in man, God’s chosen creature, the firstfruits of his creatures ; 
which craving no man had satisfied, but all had disappointed, before. 
There had been a flaw in every other man’s escutcheon; every other, 
instead of repairing the breach which Adam had made, had himself 
left that breach wider than he found it. But here at length was one, 
a son of man, yet fairer than all the children of men, one on whom 
the Father’s love could rest with a perfect complacency, in regard of 
whom He could declare, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 

leased,’ in whom He had pleasure without stint and without draw- 
back. And that life of his, the long self-offering of that life of love 
was crowned, consummated, and perfected by the sacrifice of his death, 
wherein He satisfied to the uttermost every demand which God could 
make on Him, and satisfied for all the demands which God had made 
upon all the other children of men, and which they had not satistied 
for themselves.’ 


Dr. Trench’s Sermons. 


Persons observant of the thought of our time on this subject, 
will be aware that many who bow to the authority of Scripture 
as really teaching the doctrine of satisfaction for sin by the 
death of Christ, profess themselves at a loss to trace an intel- 
ligible connexion between the one event and the other. That 
Christ died for this purpose, seems to them to be a clear lesson of 
Scripture; but how his death should lead to such a result they 
seenot. Inthe last passage cited, Dr. Trench has said much 
adapted to meet this feeling of difficulty. But he returns to the 
subject, and becomes still more instructive on this point. 


‘ But if the question is here asked, How could one man satisfy for 
many ? how by one man’s obedience could many be made righteous ? 
the answer is not far to seek. The transcendant worth of that obe- 
dience which Christ rendered, of that oblation which He offered, the 
power which it possessed of countervailing and counterbalancing a 
world’s sin, lay in this, that He who offered these, while He bore a 
human nature, and wrought human acts, was a Divine person; not 
indeed God alone, for as such He would never have been in the condi- 
tion to offer; nor man alone, for then the worth of his offering could 
never have reached so far; but that He was God and man in one 
person indissolubly united, and in this person performing all those 
acts, man that He might obey and suffer and die, God that he might 
add to every act of his obedience, his suffering, his death, an immea- 
surable worth, steeping in the glory of his divine personality all of 
human that He wrought. Christ was able so summarily to pay our 
debt, because He had another and a higher coin in which to pay it 
than that in which it was contracted. It was contracted in the cur- 
rency, of earth; He paid it in the currency of heaven. Nor was it, as 
some among the schoolmen of the middle ages taught, that God arbi- 
trarily ascribed and imputed to Christ’s obedience unto death a value 
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which made it equal to the needs and sins of the world, such a value 
as it would not have had but for this imputation. We affirm rather 
with the deeper theologians of those and of all times, who crave to deal 
with realities, not with ascriptions and imputations, that his offering 
had in itself this intrinsic value, that there was no ascription to it, as 
of God’s mere pleasure, of a value which it did not in itself possess ; 
for then the same might have been imputed to the work of an angel 
or of a saint; the whole exclusive fitness of the Son of God undertak- 
ing the work would then pass away ; and another might have made up 
the breach as well as He. We affirm rather that what the Son of 
God claimed in behalf of that race whereof He had become the repre- 
sentative and the Head, He claimed as of right—although, indeed, 
that right was one which the Father as joyfully conceded as the Son 
demanded. Without a satisfaction such as this the eternal interests 
of that righteousness whereof God is the upholder in his own moral 
universe would not have permitted Him to be, as He now is, the 
passer by of transgression, the justifier and acceptor of the un- 
odly. 

. ‘Such, my brethren, is the Church’s faith in respect of the atone- 
ment. That atonement is not, as some would persuade us, a one-sided 
act; it looks not one way only, but two; having a face with which it 
looks toward God, as well as one with which it looks toward man. 
It is no mere reconciling of man to God, as though its object were to 
remove the distrust, to kill the enmity in man’s heart, to persuade 
him to throw down his arms, and yield himself the vanquished of 
eternal love. It is most truly this, but it is much more than this. It 
is areconciling not merely of man to God, but of God to man; whose 
love could not have gone forth upon the children of men in its highest 
forms, in those of forgiveness, acceptance, renewal, if this had not 
found place. Think not then, my brethren, of Christ the peace-maker, 
as though He came only to announce peace; to say to the doubting 
and distrustful children of men, ‘ Why will ye remain at such a mise- 
rable and guilty distance from your Heavenly Father, when his arms 
are stretched out to receive you, when He is only waiting to enfold you 
within them?’ No doubt Christ did come bringing this message, did 
proclaim that those arms were open, that Heavenly Father waiting 
to be gracious, but He only brought this inasmuch as He made the 
peace which He announced. ‘ Having made peace (cipnvorotjeac) by 

the blood of the Cross,’ ‘ He entered into the Holiest of all, having 
obtained (or, having Himself found, eipapvoc) eternal redemption for 
us.’ In Him and through Him, through the sacrifice of his death, 

the disturbed, and in part suspended relations between God and his 

sinful creatures, were reconstituted anew; his blood being shed to 

cleanse men from their sins, and not to teach them that those sins 

needed no cleansing, and could be forgiven without one. 

‘ And will any faith which is short of this faith satisfy the deepest 
needs and cravings of your souls? You may struggle against it with 
your understandings ; though, I think, very needlessly ; for it seems 
to me to approve itself to the reason and the conscience, quite as much 
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as to demand acceptance of our faith ; but you will crave it with your | 


inmost spirits. ‘There are times when, perhaps, nothing short of this 
will save you from a hopeless despair.’ 

It is refreshing to meet with a mind so gifted, and so rich in 
various culture as the mind of Dr. Trench, thus completely at 
one with this great central truth in the divine message to 
humanity. His profound, reverential, and confiding spirit in this 
connexion, contrasts strongly with the spirit in which the same 
truth has been regarded of late in some other quarters. Mr. 
Maurice, from whose speculations on this point and some 
others we have often had occasion to express our dissent, is, in 
our estimation, an intelligent, devout, Christian man—and a 
man, we feel assured, who would be ashamed to witness the 
affectations of difficulty and profundity in which not a few of our 
neophytes have been disposed to indulge on this subject under 
the sanction, as they imagine, of his example. In his view, the 
character of Christ is representative. He is the head of a 
redeemed humanity. By means of this doctrine, his doctrine of 
the atonement, deficient as it may be, is clearly distinguishable 
from the purely unitarian conception on that subject. It is in 
vain to quarrel with the word ‘vicarious, or with the word 


‘ satisfaction ; both ideas must be admitted, whatever may be © 


done with the words, if this idea of headship is to have any 
meaning. In all in which Mr. Maurice may be said to differ from 
Dr. Trench, he differs at the cost of consistency, and often the 
difference would be found to be a difference about words, more 
than about things. His dislike of the evangelical church party 
as a party, and his wish to make out a strong case against them, 
has been indulged by the preacher at Lincoln’s Inn at serious 
cost to his logic, his temper, and his reputation. But we are 
willing to hope the worst is past. ' 

The most plausible objection to the doctrine of atonement, and 
which neither Mr. Maurice nor Dr. Trench has attempted to 


meet, is that which alleges, that however improper it might be 


for a magistrate to acquit a criminal merely on a profession of 
penitence, it could not be so with the Divine Being, inasmuch as 
He must know where such professions are sincere ; and all that 
any moral administration can propose in relation to offenders is 
to reclaim them. In reply to this view of the matter, we scarcely 
need say, that in the estimation of most evangelical divines, no 
man will ever become a penitent in the evangelical sense, except 
as placed under the influence of evangelical truth. It belongs to 
the same authority to ‘give repentance’ and ‘remission of sins.” 
But not to insist on this point—it is clear from what we know of 
the Divine Government, that penalties are often inflicted as acts 
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- of pure retribution and warning, where the restoration of the 


sufferer is not the end contemplated. Providence is full of 
instances of this nature. Moreover, we venture to say, that it is 
not consistent with the known providence of this world, that even 
where repentance is real, all penalty incurred by the wrong-doer 
should be remitted. The spendthrift, the drunkard, the de- 
bauchee, who have brought ruin of all sorts upon themselves, may 
repent never so sincerely of the past, but that leaves them to 
struggle with all the evils in the present which that past has 
entailed upon it. In a few rare cases these evils may be in part 
counteracted, but it can never be more than in part. The scheme 
of divine providence, accordingly, knows nothing of the doctrine, 
—that to repent of evil is enough of itself to ensure a remission of 
its penalty. As a rule, where the evil comes, the penalty comes ; 
whether the evil-doer be penitent or not. Nor is this unreason- 
able. The lives of such men have fallen as a curse on multitudes. 
The effects of their vices have gone out into society in forms 
that cannot be defined, and in degrees that cannot be measured. 
What can their repentance do towards repairing that world of 
mischiefs ? Next to nothing. And if the offender's penitence 
can do next to nothing towards removing evil from those on 


whom he has inflicted it, is it to be allowed to do everything in 
the way of removing evil from the offender himself? Is there no 


pitying power, no stern moral guardianship to be exercised in 
behalf of those who have become the victims of his bad 
passions ? We scarcely need repeat in this place, that the Divine 
mind, which is no doubt present in the relation between parent 
and child, is also, and as truly, present in the relation between 
magistrate and subject. The true ethics of family government 
and of national government are from the same source. God could 
be no God to enlightened humanity, if, while ‘delighting in 
mercy, he were not also known as making himself a terror to the 
evil-doer. The injured all have their pleas against such doers, 
and ajust, moral government must not ignore those pleas, but must 
listen to them, and, where valid, must accept them according to 
their due weight. Take the following passage, as showing how 
the experiences of life may prepare the way, not merely for the 
reception of the doctrine of the atonement, but for the reception 
of it as a great truth which meets, and is alone sufficient to meet, 
one of the deepest needs of our nature :— 


‘ Let me imagine, for example, one, who with many capacities for 

a nobler and purer life, and many calls thereunto, has yet suffered him- 

self to be entangled in youthful lusts, has stained himself with these ; 

and then after a while awakens, or rather is awakened by the good 

Spirit of God, to ask himself, What have I done? How fares it with 
02 
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him at the retrospect then, when he, not wholly laid waste in spirit, 
is made to possess (oh, fearful possession!) the sins of his youth ? 
Like a stricken deer, though none but himself may be conscious of his 
wound, he wanders away from his fellows ; or if with them, he is alone 
among them, for he is brooding still and ever on the awful mystery of 
evil which he now too nearly knows. And now too all purity, the fear- 
ful innocence of children, the holy love of sister and of mother, and the 
love which he had once dreamed of as better even than these, with all 
which is supremely fair in nature or in art, comes to him with a shock 


of pain, is fraught with an infinite sadness; for it wakens up in him 


by contrast a livelier sense of what he is, and what, as it seems, he 
must for ever be; it reminds him of a Paradise for ever lost, the 
angel of God’s anger guarding with a fiery sword its entrance against 
him. He tries by a thousand devices to still, or at least to deaden, 
the undying pain of his spirit. What is this word sin, that it should 
torment him so? He will tear away the conscience of it, this poison- 
ous shirt of Nessus, eating into his soul, which in a heedless moment 
he has put on. But no; he can tear away his own flesh, but he 
cannot tear away that. Go where he may, he still carries with him 
the barbed shaft which has pierced him; ‘heret lateri letalis 
arundo.’ The arrow which drinks up his spirit, there is no sovereign 
dittany which will cause it to drop from his side—none, that is, which 
grows on earth; but there is, which grows in heaven, and in the 
Church of Christ, the heavenly enclosure here. And you too, if such 
a one be among us, may find your peace, you will find it, when you 
learn to look by faith on Him, ‘ the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world.’ You will carry, it may be, the scars of those 
wounds which you have inflicted upon yourself to your grave; but 
the wounds themselves He can heal them, and heal them altogether. 
He can give you back the years which the cankerworm has eaten, the 
peace which your sin had chased away, and, as it seemed to you, for 
ever. He can do so and will. ‘ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall ke 
clean, wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow’—this will be then 
your prayer, and this your prayer will be fulfilled. The blood of 
sprinkling will purge, and you will feel yourself clean. Your sin will 
no longer be yourself ; you will be able to look at it as separated from 
you, as laid upon another, upon One so strong that He did but for a 
moment stagger under the weight of a world’s sin, and then so bore, 
that bearing He has borne it away for ever.’ 


The claims of moral government are all so honoured, elevated, 
sublimated by the homage rendered to them in the self-sacrifice 
of Christ, that the most injured may well be content to forgive 
where He is disposed to exercise forgiveness. Satisfaction for 
‘the sins of the past,’ which no penitence or amendment on the 
part of the offender could ever make, is thus made by the Divine 
Mediator and Representative of the race. The vengeance that 
must otherwise have come on the delinquent, and to the full, is 
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stayed. Pardon exercised through the sublimest manifestation 
of rectitude and goodness the universe has ever seen, cannot be 
said to have been exercised on a basis of indifference to rectitude 
and goodness. The divine estimate of these attributes is indi- 
cated in the cost at which they are thus manifested. It is quite 


true that the suffering of the innocent is accepted in this case in. 


the place of the suffering of the guilty; but it is not true that 
this is a putting of injustice in the place of justice. The being 
who accepts the self-consecration of the patriot and the martyr 
for the purposes of his providence, accepts the self-consecration 
ofa greater than they for the purposes of his grace. It does not 
belong to his nature to care for nothing beyond the barely just. 
He attaches his highest value to the willing services of the 
generous. He expects us to see a majesty in rectitude, and he 
expects us to see also a beauty in goodness. The first of these 
objects awakens veneration, the response of feeling proper to the 
second is love. God means that his moral universe shall be a 
richer domain than some men seem willing to suppose. 

The three remaining discourses in this brief series are rich in 
beautiful thoughts, but they are not characterized to the same 
degree as the first and second by distinctness and unity of 
subject. Nor do they contain the same clear and pregnant 
references to the phases of religious thought especially prevalent 
in our time. Our readers, however, will find them well deserving 
an attentive perusal. The textof the third discourse is John viii. 
12 :—‘ Then spoke Jesus to them again, saying, I am the light of 
‘the world, he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
‘ shall have the light of life.’ This language is noticed as being 
in harmony with our Lord's general manner of speaking concern- 
ing himself—a manner so peculiar to him, and so full of lofty 
self-assertion, as to render it marvellous that any man professing 
to admit the ordinary historical truthfulness of Scripture should 
fail to see that the alternative before him is, to receive Jesus 
Christ as more than man, or at once to class him with the 
deceiving or deceived :—- 


‘ But to consider these words more nearly, I would entreat you to 
observe, my brethren, how the Lord assumes in them, as in so many 
other of his words, as indeed more or less distinctly in all his words, 
a central position in respect of the whole family of mankind; so that 
all men stand in a relation to Him in which they do not stand to one 
other, or to any child of man except only to Himself. He presents 
Himself, not as other men are, a point, it may be an important one, 
but still a point, in the vast circumference of humanity. He is 
rather the centre to which the lines from every other point converge ; 
from Which they diffuse themselves again. And in respect of this, 
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how different is Christ’s self-assertion, from the self-negation of every 
other good and holy man. Every other, in proportion as he is a 

man and true, rejoices to make himself nothing, to divest himself of 
every glory and of every claim. The Baptist was great (we have an 
angel’s word for it), but when his countrymen asked him, ‘ Who art 
thou? what sayest thou of thyself?’ the utmost he would claim was, 
to be ‘a voice crying in the wilderness; he was, he proclaimed, of 
the earth, and being earthly, spake of the earth, and seemed to rejoice 
in words of self-disparagement. 

‘But while he and every other godly man thus abdicates every 
elaim, puts back, at least before God, the honour which others would 
thrust upon hira, while every other thus makes himself nothing, 
Christ, on the contrary, makes Himself everything. He puts Himself, 
I will not say into the foremost rank, for that would ill express the fact, 
but into a rank quite by Himself. And yet He who did so was, as 
we know, the meek and the lowly one, was clothed with humility, 
came seeking not his own glory, but the glory of his Father; while 
for all this no words are too large, no statements too magnificent, for 
Him to utter in respect of Himself. All the weary and heavy laden 
in this vast wilderness of woe are to come to Him; He has rest and 
refreshment for them all. He predominates over all human relations, 
the nearest and the holiest ; to love father or mother better than Him, 
is not to be worthy of Him. He is the Bread of God, which men 
may eat of and not die—the Resurrection and the Life—the Way, the 
pr and the Life—the True Vine—or, as here, the Light of the 
world. 

‘Surely this fact, this contrast between Christ’s language about 
Himself, and other good men’s language about themselves, may well 
give rise to profound meditations; the conclusions which we may 
deduce from it are of infinite importance. How many heresies which 
have torn the Church it ought to have rendered for ever impossible. 
For how impossible is it to reconcile these declarations of the Lord 
about Himself with any other view of the dignity of his person save 
that which the Catholic Church in all ages has held. He is either 
that which the Church teaches Him to be—or that which we may 
well decline to utter in an assembly of Christian men. There is no 
other alternative. If these declarations which Christ makes about 
Himself are true, then all temporizing middle positions, Arian, and 
Unitarian, are such as it is impossible to maintain. Men cannot rest 
in them for long ; but must either rise higher, that is, to the faith of 
the Church in respect of her Lord; or else sink lower, and renounce 
the Lord of glory as a deceiver, or a deceived. For as many as accept 
the Evangelist’s record of our Lord’s words as perfectly representing 
what He did utter, unmodified, uncoloured by prejudices and prepos- 
sessions of the relater, every other position but one of these, is one 
merely of transition, is one logically untenable, and is sooner or later 
discovered to be so, and forsaken.’ 


The truth is, the Unitarianism of half a century since is pretty 
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well extinct. A philosophical mysticism has come into its place. 
Wardlaw on the Socinian Controversy shows clearly enough how 
the case stood forty years ago; but such books have lost nearly 
all adaptation to things as they are. The modern Unitarian 
believes a great deal more in the supernatural than his prede- 
cessors, but he believes a great deal less in the Scriptures. He 
accounts himself a much wiser man than Isaiah or St. Paul, and 
has no thought of being bound by their authority. 


Ant. VIII.—(1.) A Journey through the Ringdom of Oude in 1849- 
50, fe. By Major-General Sir W. H. Steeman, K.C.B., Resi- 
dent at the Court of Lucknow. London: Bentley. 1858. 

(2.) Speech of Mr. Disraeli at Slough. Times, May 26. 

(3.) Speech of Viscount Palmerston in the House of Commons. 
Times, May 31. 

(4.) wee of Lord John Russell in the House of Commons. Times, 

ay 28 


(5.) Speeches of the Earls of Clarendon and Derby in the House of 
Lords. Times, June 2. 


WE purpose to glance in this article at the reconstruction of our 
Indian polity. We shall have to deal at once with the system 
of government which is to be established at home, with existing 
defects in the local administration of India, and with the policy 
pursued by Lord Canning in Oude. But it will first be necessary 
to glance at the condition of parties at home, which now arrogates 


the foreground in Indian politics, and at the unnatural posture of © 


the legislative functions of the House of Commons, since the 
resignation of Lord Palmerston’s Government in February last. 
Lord Palmerston’s India Bill (No. 1) was carried on its first 
discussion, by a majority of 145—Mr. Disraeli succeeding to the 
leadership of the House of Commons before it could proceed 
further, and assuming dissatisfaction with its provisions, intro- 
duced in its place an India Bill of his own (No. 2). The India 
Bill No. 2, to use the phraseology of the stage, was immediately 
‘damned ;' and fourteen resolutions were supplied, as a basis of 
legislation, in its room. The discussion of these resolutions 
seemed likely to drag out a Septennial Parliament to the close 
of its natural existence. On the termination of this process, 
there now remains the India Bill No. 3. When this mode of 
legislation was originated by Lord John Russell, no one could 
have anticipated the course which it has since assumed. But 
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the experiment, in the hands of the Government, has since 
developed itself into a chimera; so much so as to make it 
doubtful whether the prospect of Indian reform would not be 
best served by the union of the whole Liberal party in support 
of a resumption of the India Bill No. 1. 

Before the second of these resolutions had been affirmed, pub- 
lication was given to a despatch of the Government to Viscount 
Canning, which. criticized his policy without knowledge of its 
motives, and in terms which one public Minister has rarely 
addressed to another. A vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry was thereon moved in either House of Parliament. The 
Earl of Ellenborough—the exclusive author of the publication, 
but of the publication only, of the despatch in question—resigned. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury’s motion in the House of Lords was 
rejected by a narrow majority of nine; and that of Mr. Cardwell, 
under a complication of incidents, was withdrawn. The Ministry, 
imperilled by the Ellenborough despatch, was saved by the 
Outram letter, and by its altered tone towards Lord Canning, 
notwithstanding that letter. A vote of confidence in the 
Governor-General, passed by the Court of Directors, tended 
further to reassure his position. 

The Whitsuntide recess followed ; and Mr. Disraeli repaired to 
the electors of Bucks at Slough, where he delivered himself of a 
magniloquent tirade of self-gratulation, of a shower of invective 
against Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell, and of a derisive 
compassion for the great Liberal party. The triumphal ovation 
seemed to recoil upon the orator, and suggested against Mr. 
Disraeli himself the sarcasm quoted by the Tory satirist of the 
age of Charles II. against the great Lord Shaftesbury :— 

‘Per Graium populos medizque per Elidis urbem 
Ibat ovans, Divumque sibi poscebat honores !’ 


Indeed, with the exception of alternate vauntings and philippics 
—and of some glaring misconceptions in general history—the 
speech of Mr. Disraeli at Slough was a cold réchauffé of the 
debate,— 
A ‘Surpassing all that human dulness reaches, 
Save only Mr. Hume’s financial speeches.’ 


But we will deal first with the historical misconceptions, and 
next with the political allusions. Take one instance of these 
misconceptions as an example of the rest. Mr. Disraeli said at 
Slough,— 

‘There exists at this moment that which really has not prevailed 
since the days of Charles II.; there is at this moment a cabal (hear, 
hear); a cabal which has no other object but to upset the Govern- 
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ment of the Queen, and to obtain its end in a manner the most 
reckless, but the most determined.’ 


First, let us glance at the objects: of the alleged ‘ cabal,’ and 
then at the cabal itself. ‘Its aim,’ says Mr. Disraeli, ‘is to 
upset the Government of the Queen.’ Any hearer might sup- 
pose that what the elated orator intended to describe was, not an 
attempt to remove Ministers by Constitutional means, but a direct 
and simultaneous assault on the Crown and the Constitution! 
To be sure, there is some excuse for, or at least there is some 
consistency in, this view. Mr. Disraeli once wrote an excellent 
political novel called Coningsby, in which he propounded a theory 
of ‘a Sovereign of Downing Street.’ He is, no doubt, that sove- 
reign. Hence the attributive impiety of the attempt, to use his 
own pure Saxon phraseology, ‘to loot the Treasury.’ Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, however, it was very much by this ‘looting’ 
of the Treasury, and by this ‘ caballing,’ that Mr. Disraeli origi- 
nally got into the Treasury. But of COUTEE” 
all others, sets up for a legitimist. 

Secondly, it happens, unfortunately for: Me, Disraeli’s “hypo: 
thesis, that the famous ‘cabal’ of ‘ the: age of Charles If: wis 
not an Opposition, but a Ministry. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's allusions seem, therefore, once more to recoil on 
his own Cabinet. What is still more amusing is the innocent 
notion of the Slough orator, that the ‘ Cabal Ministry’ of 
Charles II. was so termed on account of its factious policy. 
Surely even his rural audience might have told him that the 
‘Cabal Ministry’ took this name from the fact that the initials 
of its leading members—Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley, Lauderdale—together formed the obnoxious word. 

What appears to us a yet worse symptom in Constitutional 
Government is the degrading readiness of a leader of the House 
of Commons to fortify his position by attempting to impeach the 
private honour of an opponent. Mr. Disraeli and his party 
attempted to justify their blind censure of Lord Canning on the 
ground that they were not possessed of information which Lord 
Canning had communicated to Mr. Vernon Smith; and they next 
attempted to show that Mr. Vernon Smith had withheld this 
information from Lord Ellenborough with a view of compro- 
mising the Ministry. When, however, this information was com- 


municated by Mr. Vernon Smith and by Lord Palmerston to the - 


House of Commons, it was found to consist simply of an apology, 
that the information required was not yet forthcoming! 

The Third Indian Bill, which is now before the House of 
Commons, is an impracticable measure, relieved of the salient 
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eccentricities which characterized its predecessor. It first fixes 
the number of the Council at fifteen—a number quite unfit for 
the transaction of business which, at Calcutta itself, is conducted 
in all its details by a Council of four. It next degrades that 
Council by making one half of it self-elective. It finally 
confounds the functions of the President and of the Council, 
in a manner calculated to destroy the action of the whole 


We have no desire to detract from the services of Lord Derby’s 
Government, and we have no interest in any such detraction. 
We address ourselves, indeed, to a large social class entertaining 
liberal and intelligent views of government; but we are not 
pledged to any of the partizanship now so rife in the House of 
Commons. We readily concede the success with which the pre- 
sent Ministry have dealt with one or two questions of importance ; 
but we cannot forget that their career has been free from many 
of théordinery difficulties of public administration. 

Mr: ‘Biisrach, however, has the hardihood to repudiate this 
positron.- He claims credit for having preserved peace and the 
hovpay, 6f England, wen both, he asserts, were imminently 
imperilled! Let us glance at this hallucination, and at the three 
nights’ debate in the two Houses which ensued thereon. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asserted at Slough—and he after- 
wards clung to the assertion in the House of Commons in equal 
defiance of reason and of fact—that when he acceded to power, 
‘The question of peace or war with France was a question not of 
days, or weeks, but of hours.’ Lord Derby has since substantially 
re-asserted the same proposition. It is therefore presumptively 
the deliberate conviction of the Cabinet. 

This statement is denied by Lord Palmerston, as being a pure 
fiction. How does Mr. Disraeli support in the House of Com- 
mons the position he recklessly maintained at Slough? He 
defends it thus :— 

‘The moment a Government came into power WHOSE FIRST DUTY 
IT was to declare to France that they were not prepared to recommend 
a change in the laws of England, the House will see in a moment that 
the issue of peace or war was imminent—that it did depend upon 
hours.’ —Times, June 1. 

This statementis absolutely untrue. We, of course, are bound 
to regard it as an error in recollection on the part of Mr. 
Disraeli; and we beg to say that we do not for a moment 
design to represent it in any other light. But it is amusing to 
observe a leader of the House of Commons complaining of Lord 
Palmerston’s momentary forgetfulness of a casual incident, and 
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yet himself in total oblivion of the cardinal facts of his own 
ministerial career. We say that it is absolutely untrue, that 
the change of government in February last involved a change of 
policy on the Conspiracy Bill. Does Mr. Disraeli mean to assert 
that, when his Government came into power, they came into power 
resolved to abandon that Bill, in the face of Lord Derby’s own 
assertion in the House of Lords, so late as the Ist of June last, 
that Ministers had suspended a decision on the prosecution of 
this Bill, until the answer of the French Government to their own 
overture should be received ? 

The fact, therefore, is patent, that the present Government 
assumed office (so far as our French relations are concerned) 
with no principles whatever, and that they were equally ready to 
prosecute the Conspiracy Bill, if Count Walewski should insist 
thereon, or ‘ be indisposed to recommend a change in the laws of 
England,’ if Count Walewski should not insist! It is obvious, 
therefore, by force of Mr. Disraeli’s own reasoning, both that 
there never was, and that there NEVER COULD HAVE BEEN, any 
peril of war with France, in consequence of the change of 
Ministry, since the present Government were avowedly as really 
open to French dictation as their predecessors. 

We should be sorry to believe that ‘a truckling policy towards 
France’ (to use Mr. Disraeli’s own expression) has been pursued 
by any Administration that has governed England; and it is 
offensive to our national pride to hear such an aspersion at all. 
But this w2 take leave to say, that if, unhappily, a ‘truckling 
policy’ has been pursued by the British towards the French 
Government ‘during the present year, that truckling policy has 
been the policy of Lord Derby’s—not of Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration. We have already stated that we write on this 
question independently of party politics, and that we are 
conscious of no other bias than on the side of truth. But the 
fact is indisputable, and even obvious. 

Lord Palmerston introduced the Conspiracy Bill on the logical 
principle of carrying into uniform practice a principle of our law, 
which, in spite of the spontaneous dictum of Lord Campbell, is 
generally acknowledged to be partial and defective in its opera- 
tion. He did so before any representation had been offered on 
the subject by the French Government, and at the instance of 
the law officers of the Crown, who were the authorized exponents 
of the deficiencies in our penal code. The juncture was cer- 
tainly unfavourable for such a meve. It is to be regretted that 
it was made. But the intention was not to alter the laws of 
England, but simply to destroy an anomaly, in order to render 
uniform the application of the general principles of English law. 
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The asseveration that a Bill, devised before even a French sug- 
gestion had been offered on the subject, proceeded from French 
dictation, is merely an abuse of argument. 

The policy of the present Government displayed no such 
independent character. We will not apply to it the offensive 
term, ‘truckling.’. Nobody stigmatizes the policy of Lord 
Derby's Government as ‘truckling’ but Mr. Disraeli himself. 
But we shall satisfactorily show that Mr. Disraeli does abun- 
dantly stigmatize the policy of his own Government as truckling. 
What was the policy pursued by Lord Derby, the present Prime 
Minister ; by Mr. Walpole, the present Home Secretary ; by Mr. 
Napier, the present Irish Chancellor; by others now in office, 
but a vehement demand for special legislation against con- 
spiracies hatched in this country against the French Govern- 
ment? What was the policy of the whole of the present 
Administration, when they acceded to power, but a maintenance 
of the same policy, unless and until they should be exonerated 
from its prosecution by Count Walewski? And this is precisely 
the policy which Mr. Disraeli calls ‘ truckling.’ 

Tn fact, Mr. Disraeli’s defences, or apologies, for his famous 
Slough speech have gone far to increase our knowledge. Mr. 
Disraeli therein makes his own colleagues pre-eminently the 
creatures of French dictation. He makes them adopt or ignore 
the Conspiracy Bill according to the terms of the answer they 
might receive from M. de Walewski. He makes them support 
that Bill, not as an act of municipal, but as an act of diplomatic 
legislation. He represents them the avowed instruments of the 
French Government. 

Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury are men of public honour 
too highly established to be vitally struck by the random shafts 
of Mr. Disraeli. But it is certain that their whole policy is 
branded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘ truckling’ in an 
almost inconceivable degree. 

The truth is, that every public document proves just the 
reverse of what Mr. Disraeli has asserted, as to the imminence 
of war. When Lord Palmerston’s Bill was thrown out by a 
narrow majority—for we believe, that in point of law it was 
thrown out—what was the attitude of the Moniteur? Did it 
breathe menaces of war? Quite the contrary. The Moniteur 
calmly chronicled the fact, adding that ‘this division did not 
involve the rejection of the bill; although the Monitewr knew 
full well that its ultimate success in the House of Commons was 
extremely doubtful. To add to this indication that the French 
Government were desirous of conciliating popular prejudice in 
this country, Count Persigny, who was then in France upon 
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urgent private business, was immediately ordered to return to 
London. Mr. Disraeli had been bold enough to tell ‘ the people 
of Bucks and the people of England, as he termed them, that 
the Count had left England in consequence of the change of 
Ministry ; whereas, not only does this representation invert the 
fact, but Lord Clarendon asserts that M. de Persigny had stated 
to him that he had chosen for his absence the very juncture in 
which it was least likely to be ascribed to public motives. 

It is clear, therefore, that from the moment of the ministerial 
cxisis in this country, the French Government were unwilling to 
press for the completion of a measure which the late ministry 
had spontaneously undertaken. Not only, then, was there no 
peril of war, because the new Ministry were at the outset pre- 
pared to support the principle of the Conspiracy Bill; but there 
would presumptively have been no peril, if they had immediately 
repudiated it. And scarcely had this Ministry been a week in 
power, when we heard, with our own ears, Lord Malmesbury 
declare in the House of Lords, that the French Emperor had 
officially recorded his conviction, that the Anglo-French alliance 
could be preserved only on the condition that the honour of one 
country should never be sacrificed to the honour of the other! 

We have taken this as a fair example of the accuracy of Mr. 
Disraeli’s representations. We have not the space to deal with 
others. The speaker's description of the Neapolitan question is 
not much more faithful. There is no doubt that Lord Malmes- 
bury has on this question been very successful—but probably 
Lord Malmesbury himself would claim no other merit than that 
of having successfully carried out the policy of Lord Clarendon. 
It must be remembered that the information which enabled 
the present Cabinet to succeed in this particular came from Lord 
Palmerston ; and that Mr. Disraeli had announced in the House 
of Commons a resolution which fell little short of the total 
abandonment of the two British engineers. It was certainly 
this information from the late Government which changed the 
fate of those two British subjects. 

It must be borne in mind also, that the arrangement between 
the Neapolitan Court and our own is a compromise on the 
important question of the amount of indemnity to the two 
British engineers. It is no doubt an honourable compromise : 
but Lord Malmesbury, who, unlike Mr. Disraeli, would be the 
last to overstate anything, would not himself represent it other- 
wise than as a compromise. 

When the late Sir William Molesworth, on his accession to the 
Colonial Office, three years ago, spoke in the House of Commons 
in a manner that might perhaps indicate a slight degree of self- 
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confidence, his speech was referred by Mr. Disraeli to the 
‘ saturnalia of salary, under which, no doubt, he had given vent 
* to a little natural exultation.’ A satirist rarely refleets with 
what tenfold force his strictures may sometimes be remembered 
against himself. Now, moreover, that great naval and military 
preparations are being made by the French Government, Mr. 
Disraeli must take the whole responsibility on himself, if an 
apprehension of war should seize the public mind. 


The immediate questions of Indian reform resolve themselves 
into two cardinal classes—those which relate to the system of home 
government, and those which relate to the policy to be pursued in 
the territories which we are now reconquering, or have already 
reconquered. In regard to the former of these classes of 
questions, there can be no doubt that our legislation for India 
has virtually been in abeyance during the last four months. As 
we have before said, we see no other prospect of Indian reform 
than in a rescue of this question from the dilatory process under 
which it has been worked out by inappreciable degrees. The 
mode of legislating by resolutions which Ministers adopted, was 
a very different one from that which Lord John Russell had in 
contemplation. It had apparently no other object than that of 
postponing earnest legislation until 1859; unless, indeed, there 
was the ulterior motive of staving off the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which will assuredly overthrow any Conservative 
Government upon which its adoption may be forced. There is, 
however, even yet a hope—at the time in which we write—of 
carrying into effect a measure of Indian Reform during the 
present session. That result is to be attained only by retracing 
our steps so far back as to last February—in other words, by 
reverting substantially to the Indian Bill No. 1. There is no 
alternative to this course, if we would shield parliamentary go- 
vernment from the slur of inability to consolidate two public 
departments during a whole session. 

Lord Derby, indeed, was fortunate in the abstract, in being 
able to entrust Indian Reform successively to two politicians 
personally acquainted with India. But these advantages were 
in both instances rather nominal than real. Both Lord Ellen- 
borough and Lord Stanley, though in some respects very different 
men, have in common produced but very indifferent India Bills, 
which we apprehend must share a common fate. 

If this presentiment be well founded—and it is at least a pre- 
valent one—it may be doubted whether a centralization of our 
Indian Government at home will be effected after all by the 
present Ministry. When the Indian mutiny shall finally be sup- 
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pressed, the popular enthusiasm in favour of a concentration of 
power in the hands of the Crown will very probably decline. 
Indian reform may then, perhaps, be allowed quietly to drop, 
until, possibly, a fresh mutiny, or some other disaster, shall break 
out. We do not say that this msidious abandonment of Indian 
reform will be the more probable result of this interminable pro- 
cess of legislation. We doubt if the House of Commons will 
suffer a policy asserted by so large a majority to be so ignomi- 
niously defeated. But the contingency is possible enough to 
deserve a careful circumspection. 

The present Government have never heartily entered upon the 
question. This lukewarmness, indeed, can hardly be wondered 
at. They accepted, as the price of office, a policy which they had 
loudly denounced when in opposition. The alleged ground of 
their conversion was the extent of the majority by which the 
India Bill No. 1 had been carried; in other words, it was the 
popular enthusiasm in favour of a reform such as that Bill 
shadowed out. When, therefore, this popular enthusiasm shall 
subside, all legislation on the part of the present Ministers 
may be fairly expected to subside also; unless, indeed, either 
the enthusiasm shall survive the resolutions, or an India 
Bill No. 3 shall opportunely help them to keep off the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. . 

We do no injustice to Mr. Disraeli if we ascribe to him such a 
policy for 1859. There will scarcely be any deceit in the matter. 
In introducing his India Bill No. 2, he acknowledged himself, 
with eminent candour, the cat's-paw of a liberal majority. He 
confessed that he had bartered Conservative convictions for 
liberal votes. He did the same by the India Bill as he had just 
before done by the Conspiracy Bill. His mind, when he came 
into office in February last, was, politically, that utter blank 
which Locke would have told him that it was, naturally, when he 
came first into the world. He had no innate political ideas, and 
his policy was built up by the action of example around him. 
He would adopt or repudiate the Conspiracy Bill, according to 
the dictation of Count Walewski. He would adopt or repudiate 
the India Bill, according to the dictation of a Liberal majority in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Disraeli’s policy is therefore essentially, in one word, 
reciprocity. If Mr. Disraeli were to turn lexicographer, he would 
probably, when he came to the word ‘ opinion,’ describe it as ‘ that 
‘ostensible profession, or intangible ware, which a statesman in 
‘ office barters for political support of a corresponding value.’ 
And if he were to turn political economist, this system of mer- 
chandize would undoubtedly occupy a large place in his chapters 
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on Value and Interchange. While liberal measures are made 
a condition of liberal support; while, in other words, this reci- 
procity endures, those measures will, no doubt, be pursued, or at 
least paraded. But fromthe moment that the vigilance of the country 
slackens, or political liberality ceases to be remunerative, from 
that moment this political liberality will be doomed. Mr. Bright 
and his friends will, we have no doubt, find themselves treated, in 
the long run, not much better than by an Ethiopian slave-dealer. 
Mr. Disraeli has in his own person already illustrated his cha- 
racter (applied by him originally to Sir Robert Peel) of ‘the 
‘ political pedlar, who bought his party in the cheapest market, 
‘and sold them in the dearest.’ And we have no doubt that 
certain Liberals will find to their cost that this principle is, with 
Mr. Disraeli, inexhaustible in its application. 

The drift of these observations is to impress upon our readers 
that, if the present Government shall remain in power, the 
vigilance of the Whig party, backed by the support of the country, 
will alone realize a reconstruction of the Indian Government. 
So great is our falsely-termed Conservative prejudice against 
destroying even the most vicious institutions, when supported by 
usage and tradition, that it is often only in 4 moment of public 
activity that the most useful reforms can be carried into effect. 
We have already said that such piecemeal legislation for India 
as is now before the public, can by no means be decisive in favour 
of a Bill founded upon the fourteen resolutions. These resolu- 
tions will bear to the Bill itself only that relation which Preli- 
minaries of Peace bear to the Treaty of Peace. The Bill,-when 
it comes, will be-liable to all the misadventure of a Treaty after 
the Preliminaries are signed. Brief discussion, such as Lord 
John Russell designed, might have rendered the policy of pro- 
ceeding by resolutions serviceable. Prolonged discussion, such 
as the Government have managed to carry out, renders this whole 
policy a farce. There is therefore, in our opinion, no alterna- 
tive between the immediate re-adoption of the Bill No. 1, and the 
postponement of the Indian question either indefinitely, or at 
the least until 1859. 

The present division in the Liberal ranks is one of the most 
unfortunate of the recent phases of the House of Commons. 
This division obviously is the result of Liberal jealousy of 
Whig superiority. The Whig party have offended the inde- 
pendent Liberals, it would appear from Mr. Bright, by a 
want of courtesy. ‘Civility, said Mr. Bright, ‘under the 
late Government, was a thing altogether unknown.’ We might 
say something about such a complaint coming from such a 
-quarter. 
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If men of natural capacity, of aptitude for public business, 
were introduced into the ranks of the independent Liberals, there 
is no doubt that members of their party would gain admission 
into a Whig cabinet. But the fact is, that there is not a single 
such member in those ranks who does not differ in opinion so 
vitally even from his own party, as to render direct concert all 
but impossible. 

We turn, then, to the condition and politics of India itself. 
The general question of Indian reform is one of too large a scope 
to be dealt with effectually on this occasion; and it is one which 
has not at present been raised in the legislature. We shall, 
however, glance at it before we conclude. But in the first place 
it is necessary to deal with Lord Canning’s celebrated Proclama- 
tion, and we shall hope to throw some additional light on the 
controverted terms of the re-establishment of our authority in 
Oude. 

Much of the difference of opinion that has been professed on 
the latter of these points has arisen, we suspect, from entire mis- 
apprehension of matters of fact, which are now matters of history. 
Both Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have represented Oude as a 
country in possession, until a year or two ago, of all its rights of 
independence, and as a State suddenly seized by our authority 
under Lord Dalhousie’s administration. They have questioned 
at once the policy and the morality of the annexation of Oude. 
They have intimated that they regard it as an act of sudden and 
unprovoked violence. They therefore sympathize with the nobles 
of Oude, as a body rising against the oppression of the British 
power. These views—unless indeed they were fomented by an 
unworthy jealousy of Lord Canning—appear to have formed the 
basis of their Indian policy. 

Now it happens that all this is so much sheer misconception 


of matters of fact, on which there can be no dispute. We- 


cannot, therefore, do better than explain at the outset, the histo- 
rical relations between Oude and British India, and the circum- 
stances in which the annexation of the former took place. It 
will then be seen what are the moral claims of Oude as a re- 
cently defunct state, in what light the conduct of the Talookdars 
is to be regarded, and how the policy of Lord Canning is con- 
sequently to be adjudged. 

The cardinal circumstances to be here noted, are three in 


number. Ist. It is a fact that throughout the present century the ~ 


British Government, under nearly every representative in India, 
has made gradual but sure encroachments. 2ndly. It is a fact that, 
among these encroachments, we had assumed, even under Lord 


Ellenborough’s rule, nearly the whole power of the State in 
No. LY. P 
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military matters, which, in such a State as Oude, was nearly 
equivalent to the assumption of all power. 3rdly. It is a fact 
that, through successive Governors-General, we have re- 
peatedly threatened to assume the whole government of Oude, 
and that the Court of Lucknow has repeatedly acquiesced in the 
justice of this alternative. It must be remembered too, that this 
interference was directed, not simply against the State, but in 
favour of the people of Oude. 

1. The first of these encroachments on the sovereignty of Oude 

was made by Lord Wellesley in 1801. In consideration of cer- 
tain territories ceded to us, we undertook to defend the sovereign 
of Oude, and to defray the cost of the military forces requisite 
under this liability, both as ‘ against foreign and domestic 
enemies. (Sleeman, Vol. ii., p. 186.) These domestic enemies 
were obviously the Talookdars. Thus, the very first diplomatic 
relations of this century between Oude and British India, accept 
the fact of the common hostility of the Talookdars to both 
Governments. Yet they are described by Lord Derby, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Sir James Graham, and others, as rising, 
in 1857, in behalf of their natural sovereign against an European 
Power with which they were but just thrown into collision ! 
In addition to this liability for defence, the Anglo-Indian 
Government, in virtue of the same treaty, and of that of 1816, 
held the power of direct military occupation throughout Oude, 
in peace as well as in war, while nearly the whole of the native 
army of Oude was disbanded. 


‘The British Government (writes Sir W. H. Sleeman) retained the 
power to station the British troops in such parts of the Oude terri- 
tories as might appear to it most expedient ; and the Oude sovereign 
bound himself to dismiss all his troops, save four battalions of infantry, 
one battalion of Nujeebs and Mewaties, two thousand horsemen and 
three hundred Golundages, or artillerymen, with such numbers of 
armed peons as might be deemed necessary for the purpose of collect- 
ing the revenue, and a few horsemen and nujeebs to attend the persons 
of the amils.’—-Vol. ii., p. 188. 

More than half a century, therefore, ago, the right of military 
occupation in Oude, by the British forces, and the hostility of the 
Talookdars, both to their ‘natural sovereign’ and to the British 
Government, were fully recognised. Previously to the treaty of 
180], the forces of Oude consisted of not less than 80,000 men. 
Thus much on the first of the three points to which we adverted 
a moment ago. 

2. Turn next to the second point—the repeated complaints and 
repeated threats of successive Governors-General towards the 
Court of Oude. These complaints are nearly innumerable, even 
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under the administrations of Lord Amherst and Lord Hastings ; 
and the direct threats of annexation appear to have originated so 
early as the governorship of Lord William Bentinck. The fol- 
lowing extract will evince the policy of our Indian Government 
so long as a quarter of a century ago :— 


‘On the 20th of January, 1831, the Governor-General, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, held a conference with.the King of Oude, and told 
his Majesty, in presence of his Minister, that the state of things in 
Oude, and maladministration in all departments, were such as to war- 
rant and require the authoritatwe interference of the British Govern- 
ment for their correction, &c.’ 


The narrative of this interview thus concludes :— 


‘ That his Lordship hoped that a better system would be established 
by his [the King’s] minister’s agency ; but if he failed, and the same 
abuses and misrule continued, the King must be prepared to abide 
the consequences ; that the Governor-General intended to make strong 
representations to the authorities in England on the state of misrule pre- 
vailing, and to solicit their sanction to the adoption of specific measures, 
even to the length of asswming the direct administration of the country, 
if the evils were not corrected in the interim.’—Vol. ii. pp. 194, 5. 


In the following year, Lord W. Bentinck writes to the King 
of Oude, as follows :— 

*I do not use this strong language of remonstrance without mani- 
fest necessity. On former occasions the language of expostulation has 
been frequently used towards you, with reference to the abuses of your 
Government, and as yet nothing serious has befallen you. I beseech 
you, however, not to suffer yourself to be deceived into a false 
security,’ &c.—p. 196. 

Turn next to the correspondence of Lord Hardinge with the 
King of Oude, in 1847. In a voluminous memorandum drawn 
up by that Governor-General we find the following passage :— 

‘That by wisely taking timely measures for the reformation of 
abuses as one of the first measures of his reign, his Majesty will, with 
honour to his own character, rescue his people from their present 
miserable condition; but if he procrastinates, he will incur the risk of 

Sorcing the British Government to interfere, by assuming the Govern- 
ment of Oude.’—p. 204. 

These quotations suffice to destroy the exclusive association 
of Lord Dalhousie with the policy of annexing Oude—the exclu- 
sive association of Lord Canning with that of severe measures 
against the Talookdars. It will be seen, therefore, that the argu- 
ments of the Government, and of their new allies in the House 
of Commons, are founded on enormous assumptions directly at 
variance with fact. 

8. The third point, that the Indian Government had always 
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made the interests of the inferior classes paramount to every 
other in its interference in Oude, is abundantly borne out in 
successive despatches. Thus writes Lord Hardinge again to 
the King of Oude in 1847 :— 


‘That in the more recent Treaty of 1837, it is stated, that the 
solemn and paramount obligation provided by Treaty, for the pro- 
sperity of his Majesty’s subjects, and the security of the lives and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, has been notoriously neglected by successive 
rulers in Oude, thereby exposing the British Government to the 
reproach of having imperfectly fulfilled its obligations towards the 
Oude people,’ &.—p. 202. 

It is clear, therefore, that whatever support may formerly have 
been accorded to the Court of Lucknow was simply dependent on 
its coinciding with the interests of the people of Oude. Mean- 
while, the hostility to the Talookdars was unvarying and uncon- 
ditional. The final annexation of Oude by Lord Dalhousie— 
far from revolutionizing the traditionary policy of the Indian 
Government, as the Ministers and the odd sort of Liberals who 
sustain them insist—was, therefore, no more than the practical 
recognition of a principle settled by a long line of predecessors, 
in the event of reform by the Native Government proving illu- 
sory, as was since unquestionably the case. 

Such appear to have been the chief relations of our own 
Government with Oude, from the rule of Lord Wellesley to the 
period of the annexation. On what principles, then, were we 
now to deal with the rebellious nobles, distinguishing the mere 
allies of the Durbar from the murderers of Europeans ? 

Since the arrival of Lord Canning’s Proclamation in this 
country, two successive modifications of the policy which that 
proclamation announced have been made known to us. The 
first is to be found in the correspondence between Lord Canning 
and Sir James Outram, published by the daily journals in 
London on the 22nd of May. This consists, however of a single 
qualifying provision, rather explanatory, than introductive of any 
fresh principle of importance. The second rests in the carte 
blanche which appears to have been subsequently given by the 
Governor-General to the British Commissioner in Oude, with 
reference to the treatment of the refractory Talookdars. By the 
most recent accounts, it appears that the Commissioner has given 
a very liberal interpretation to the discretionary powers which 
have been vested in him. The result is, of course, a different 
policy from that which Lord Canning originally had in contem- 
plation. But it does not, therefore, follow that the course last 
adopted is the course most expedient. Without presuming to 
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decide a question on which authorities of great eminence are at 
issue, we shall endeavour fairly to state it. 

Tt always has appeared to us that our Governors-General of 
India are liable to be placed, from time to time, in positions of 
extraordinary difficulty, in consequence of two conflicting classes 
of responsibilities. They are sent into the East as men of emi- 
nence in public life, but commonly as men not possessed by 
experience of special knowledge of India. They find around 
them councillors who have grown grey in the administration of 
Indian Government, and whose opinions, sometimes even incon- 
sistent with each other, it would be presumptuous to set at 
defiance. On the other hand, they are more often exclusively 
responsible for a line of policy, of the merits of which, so far as ig 
experience is concerned, they must necessarily know less than eo 
their advisers. It involves a heavy responsibility to contravene a 
the opinions of officials whose lives have been almost wholly \@ 
passed in India; and it involves a heavy responsibility to be | 
exclusively liable in one’s choice between one’s own convictions | 
and the representations of elder and recognised advisers. A 
Governor-General is not chosen from the Indian official ranks ; Ae 
and yet, when sent into a hemisphere where he had never : 
before set foot, he is not permitted to subside into a Grand iG 
Seigneur. A conflict of moral authority in the government of ta 
India is therefore inevitable. But it is beyond question that i 
from the career of Warren Hastings—since which England has Hi 
sent forth to India ‘a 

. . £a long and glorious line 
Of proconsul on proconsul to tend his high design,’ 


no Governor-General has been exposed to trials and to perils ; 
equal to those which Lord Canning has encountered and sur- a. 
mounted. 
The question at issue between Lord Canning and Sir James 
Outram lay between the adoption of a policy of strict justice and 
a policy of excessive conciliation. Lord Canning’s Proclamation tm 
being, all things considered, strictly within the bounds of right, i a 
the difference of vpinion turned simply on a sense of expediency. 
The case is thus stated on the part of Sir James Outram in the 
communication of his secretary to the secretary of Lord Canning, 
March 8th :— 
‘ The Chief Commissioner desires me to observe that in his belief 
there are not a dozen landowners in the province who have not them- 7: 
selves borne arms against us, or sent a representative to the durbar, or 7. 
assisted the rebel government with men or money. ‘The effect of the 
Proclamation, therefore, will be to confiscate the entire proprietary 
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right in the soil; and this being the case, it is of course hopeless to 
attempt to enlist the landowners on the side of order; on the con- 
trary, it is the Chief Commissioner’s firm conviction that as soon as 
the chiefs and talookdars become acquainted with the determination 
of the Government to confiscate their rights, they will betake them- 


selves at once to their domains, and prepare for a desperate and pro- 
longed resistance.’ 


The Governor-General promptly replied to this representation, 
and authorized Sir James Outram to insert the following qualifi- 
cation to the original terms of the Proclamation ; and we subjoin 
Lord Canning’s own view of its tendency, March 10th :— 


‘*To those amongst them who shall promptly come forward, and 
give to the Chief Commissioner their support in the restoration of 
peace and order, this indulgence will be large, and the Governor- 
General will be ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus 
acquire to a restitution of their former rights.’ 

‘This clause will add little or nothing to your discretionary 
power, but it may serve to indicate more clearly to the talookdars 
the liberal spirit in which the Governor-General is prepared to review 
and reciprocate any advance on their part.’ 


The English public may feel the less hesitation in asserting 
their own judgment on the merits of this controversy, since there 
is no consentient testimony in India to which they can surrender 
their convictions. Now we think that few dispassionate persons 
in this country will fail to prefer the qualified leniency of Lord 
Canning to the sweeping and almost abject conciliation of Sir 
James Outram. The opinion of the latter is undoubtedly en- 
titled to much respect ; but the reverence with which we should 
usually have regarded it is considerably lessened by the numerous 
errors on matters-of-fact into which the British Commissioner 
has fallen. 

The Proclamation, as it finally stood, scarcely went beyond the 
limits of a theoretic confiscation. It afforded a very strong 
incentive to the immediate submission of the Talookdars, since 
the confirmation in their lands of all who promptly surrendered 
was promised in unmistakeable terms, with the exception of those 
who were guilty of the murder of Europeans, and for whom the 
Commissioner himself does not appear to have pleaded. We do 
not forget that the landholders of Oude stood in a very different 
position from the rebels elsewhere: they had been directly sub- 
jected to the British yoke for a very short period only before the 
mutiny broke out, although they must have been aware that the 
annexation of Oude was virtually almost a fait accompli long 
before it was actually declared. Lord Canning, in his despatch 
to the Commissioner of the 3lst of March, fully acknowledges 
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the justice of this distinction. But the coufse recommended by 
Sir James Outram szems to ignore all that every other man 
versed in Eastern life will attest of Eastern character. Without 
some such theoretic assertion of British supremacy—and without 
some such penalty, nominal where there was submission without 
murder, but practical in cases either of murder or of prolonged 
resistance—our self-reliance would unquestionably have been 
doubted, and our power would be liable to have been despised 
by these Asiatic magnates. The argument of the Governor- 
General on this point is too forcible to be omitted :— 


‘The Governor-General considers that the course thus taken is one 
consistent with the dignity of the Government, and abundantly 
lenient. To have followed that which is suggested in your secretary’s 
letter, would, in his lordship’s opinion, have been to treat the 
rebels, not only as honourable enemies, but as enemies who had 
won the day. 

‘In the course of the rebellion, most of the leaders in it, probably 
all, have retaken to themselves the lands and villages of which they 
were deprived by the summary settlement which followed the esta- 
blishment of our Government in Oude. If upon the capture of Luck- 
now by the Commander-in-Chief, before our strength had been seen or 
felt in the distant districts, and before any submission had been 
received or invited from them, the rights of the rebel chiefs to all their 
ancient possessions had been recognised by the Government, it is not 
possible that the act would not have been viewed as dictated by fear 
or weakness. It would have led the people of Oude, and all who are 
watching the course of events in that province, to the conclusion that 
rebellion against the British Government cannot be a losing game ; and 
although it might have purchased an immediate return to order, it 
would not assuredly have placed the future peace of the province upon 
a secure foundation.’ 


Now the censure cast by Lord Derby's Ministry on Lord 
Canning, in arguing in favour of the necessity of unqualified 
conciliation, assumed, of course, its practicability. But it 
appears to us now, as clearly as it could have appeared to Lord 
Canning at the outset, that such a scheme falls very little short 
of capitulation, and is entirely chimerical as a secure basis of 
peace in Oude. We shall be told, of course, in reply, that the 
result of Mr. Montgomery’s exercise of his carte blanche in 
favour of Sir James Outram’s policy has been the acquiescence 
of several of the talookdars in our authority. Such is our 
information at the date at which we write. But the immediate and 
apparent efficacy of this system is no test of its wisdom. In the first 
place, as many talookdars appear to have surrendered under 
Lord Canning’s Proclamation, as under that of Mr. Montgomery. 
In the second, there was little doubt that this immediate result, 
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so far as concerns a certain body of talookdars, would be attained ; 
inasmuch as they were secured at once in a possession, in many 
cases of nearly all, and in others absolutely of all, the terri- 
torial rights for which they were contending; although they 
might have preferred the anarchy of a native Court at Lucknow, 
to the sway of the British Government. But it by no means 
follows that, because this is the immediate result, that it will be 
found to be the permanent result. Indeed, the force of our past 
experience of the nobles in this part of India, runs in an entirely 
contrary direction. Whenever these nobles have received a con- 
cession of their demands, they have almost invariably professed 
fidelity ; but they have rarely failed to concert an opportunity for 
rising in arms against us. Sir James Outram has ascribed this 
want of fidelity to the special injustice sustained by them in 
respect of their lands. Witness Lord Canning’s examples to the 
contrary. Take the instances of the Rajahs of Churda, Bhinga, 
and Gonda. Thus writes the Governor-General :— 


‘ No chiefs have been more open in their rebellion than the Rajahs 
of Churda, Bhinga, and Gonda. The Governor-General believes that 
the first of these did not lose a single village by the summary settle- 
ment, and certainly his assessment was materially reduced. The 
second was dealt with in a like liberal manner. The Rajah of Gonda 
lost about 30 villages out of 400; but his assessment was lowered by 
some 10,000 rupees.’ 

Take, again, the following instances, taken from the same 
document :— 

‘No one was more benefited by the change of government than 
the young Rajah of Naupara. His estates had been the object of a 
civil war with a rival claimant for three years, and of these he was at 
once recognised as sole proprietor by the British Government, losing 
only six villages out of more than a thousand. His mother was ap- 
= guardian; but her troops have been fighting against us at 

ucknow from the beginning. 

‘The Rajah of Dhowrera, also a minor, was treated with equal libe- 
rality. Every village was settled with his family; yet these people 
turned upon Captain Hearsey and his party, refused them shelter, pur- 
sued them, captured the ladies, and sent them into Lucknow. 

‘ Ushruf Bux Khan, a large talookdar in Gonda, who had long been 
an object of persecution by the late Government, was established in the 
possession of all his property by us; yet he has been strongly hostile.’ 

The more liberal the British Government may be, the more 
readily, of course, will its terms be accepted at the moment. 
But it is clear from these examples that the result of unguarded 
concession insures unfailing contempt, and that those who 
acquiesce in it appear to do so as a cloak to further combinations 
against the British power. 
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The argument of Sir James Graham in the House of Com- 
mons on this subject was a pure fallacy. He quoted the 
authority of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Wellesley, Sir 
Charles Napier, and others, for the maxim ‘ Deal lightly with 
individuals, but grind the State.’ He therefore argued that the 
Talookdars should be ‘ dealt lightly with.’ But this was not a 
maxim applied by any one of these authorities to Oude. Sir 
James Graham assumed that the rebel Durbar, or the late Court, 
was exclusively the ‘State,’ and that the ‘individuals’ in this 
instance were the Talookdars. The fact is certainly the reverse, 
if by the State you design the real oligarchical rulers of the 
country. The kings of Oude were no more ‘the State’ 
throughout their own country, than the early Valois kings 
of France were ‘the State’ in theirs. ‘The Talookdars 
were to the late kings of Oude what the holders of the great 
fiefs were to the early French Suzerains. A Talookdar who 
will assemble a military force on the approach of the king's 
officers of revenue, and will commence a pitched battle with 
the royal forces to decide a question of taxation, is hardly to 
be designated as an ‘individual’ in contradistinction with ‘ the 
State.’ 

But the fact is, that this maxim which Sir James Graham 
represents as having been repudiated by Lord Canning, was, on 
the contrary, followed exactly by him. Sir James Graham has 
instanced the application of this maxim by Sir C. Napier in the 
Scinde war. ‘ He,’ said Sir James, ‘ dealt lightly with the people ; 
but he ground the Ameers.’ Every one knows that the Talook- 
dars stood in substantially the same relation to Oude that the 
Ameers stood in to Scinde. Therefore, in virtue of Sir James's 
own analogy, the policy of Lord Canning conformed to the 
policy which he himself commended. But Sir James is a states- 
man from whom no man has large expectations of consistency. 

In centralized governments the State may certainly be under- 
stood by the court of the monarch alone; and there are, no doubt, 
instances of such governments in the East, where the popu- 
lation is Mahometan. But it is obvious that the ‘ State’ may 
be either distributed or centralized, and that the Talookdars are 
prominent illustrations of distributive power. 

Another argument against this theoretically general, though 
practically exceptional, confiscation, rested in the alleged danger 
of making enemies of this body. Now, the examples we have 
already quoted, convince us that the attainment of their friend- 
ship was impossible—that the only alternative lay between 
smothered and avowed enmity. A certain repression was, there- 
fore, more likely to consolidate our power in Oude than a policy 
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of immoderate conciliation, which Mr. Disraeli (had it originated 
with Lord Canning) would probably have termed ‘ truckling.’ 

In order to establish this point more clearly, let us contrast 
British Oude from that which, until about two years ago, was still 
Independent Oude. We have already said that, by the Treaty 
of 1801, certain territories then forming part of the kingdom of 
Oude were surrendered to the East India Company. This sur- 
render was subject to later modifications, both in extension and 
in contraction of the original grant of land. Certain portions, for 
example, were ceded back to the King of Oude by way of indem- 
nity for a loan in 1816. Certain portions were also more lately 
added to the original surrender of 1801. But the principal part 
of that territory which we have commonly termed British Oude 
has been subject to our rule for more than half a century. 

Now, in this territory, the social and political constitution was, 
in 1801, identical with that which prevailed in the other and 
independent half of Oude. There were the same great land- 
holders in either, possessed of a military power resembling that 
of the great barons of feudal Europe. In what we have been 
used to term ‘ independent Oude, this system has continued ; 
and its existence at this day is the ground of our present differ- 
ences of opinion. 

But in ‘ British Oude,’ though the great landholders remain, 
their military power has been gradually destroyed. This result 
springs from the fact—and it reciprocally attests the fact—that 
our traditionary policy in ‘ British Oude’ has been just that 
moderate and consistent opposition to the pretensions of the 
Talookdars, which Lord Canning is blindly charged with ori- 
ginating in this juncture. We find, also, as a consequence of 
this anti-Talookdar policy of successive Governors-General of 
India, that our power in ‘ British Oude’ is by much more 
easily consolidated anew there than in ‘ independent Oude.’ 
This is the distinct contingent advantage which Lord Canning 
would have secured to our authority in ‘ independent Oude,’ and 
which Sir James Outram and Mr. Montgomery have contrived to 
fritter away. 

Let us refer to the narrative of General Sleeman on this 
point :-— 

‘I may say generally that, in Oude, the larger landholders do not 
pay more than one-third of their net rents to the Government [7. ¢., 
the Court of Lucknow, which was then existing], while some of them 
do not pay one-fifth, or one-tenth. In the half of the territory made 
over to us in 1801, the great landholders who still retain their estates, 
pay to our Government at least two-thirds of their net rents. In 
Oude [i.¢., what in 1849 formed the kingdom of Oude], these great 
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landholders have at present two hundred and fifty mud forts, and con- 
taining on an average four hundred armed men [each], or a total of 
one hundred thousand, trained and maintained to fight against each 
other, or against the Government authorities; and to pillage the 
peaceful and industrious around, whenever so employed. 

‘ In the half of the territory ceded to us in 1801, this class of armed 
retainers has disappeared altogether. 

‘ Hence, in the Oude half, we have some fifty thousand native offi- 
cers and sipahees in our native army, while from our half we have not 
perhaps five thousand.’—Vol. ii. pp. 209, 210. 


This statement points to two important conclusions. It bears 
out that which we have already urged—the policy of reducing 
the power of the Talookdars in ‘independent Oude’ (to use again 
for contradistinction a term that is now obsolete) ; and it evinces 
the paramount importance of rendering general throughout Oude 
this repression of the military character of a people, not less dan- 
gerous when in the ranks of our own army than in the character 
of open enemies. It is clear that henceforth we shall rarely 
attempt to recruit our Indian forces from among the people of 
Oude. In Northern India we must look to Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and 
to other such faithful races, for this purpose. Itis not our interest 
to build up the military power of a nation on whose fidelity we 
cannot rely; and by supporting the lawless military privileges of 
the Talookdars we directly succour the anti-British military 
power of Oude. In the half of that country which has long 
been ours, we have gradually, and in great measure, bent a 
military into a pacific people. The policy of Lord Canning was 
to pursue in Oude the policy of nearly every Governor-General 
from the time of Lord Wellesley downwards. Yet this resolu- 
tion has been thwarted, partly by the representations of Sir 
James Outram, and partly, no doubt, by too well-grounded mis- 
givings in Lord Canning’s mind, of the support of the Cabinet, 
and, above all, of that now most wise and most homogeneous as- 
sembly, the House of Commons. 

It is worthy of observation that Lord Stanley no sooner 
acceded to the India Board, than he offered a formal vindica- 
tion in the House of Commons of that very Proclamation of 
Lord Canning of which Mr. Disraeli, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, had just before ‘ disapproved in every sense. In this fact 
we have a sufficient defence of the motions proposed by Lord 
Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell. Lord Stanley, with great 
justice, spoke so lately as the second week of June, in defence of 
the moderation and of the conciliatory character of Lord Can- 
ning’s proclamation, as it stood with the auxiliary clause of the 
10th of March, which we have already quoted. While, how- 
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ever, this acknowledgment will be received with general satis- 
faction, it is not very easy to perceive how, if the Indian 
Minister speak—as he presumptively does—the language of the 
Cabinet on an Indian question, Mr. Disraeli could have gone 
to the country, as a result of an adverse vote. And itis to be 
apprehended that, after this formal acknowledgment on the part 
of Lord Stanley, ministers would experience no slight difficulty 
in making such an appeal, if any such vote as that of Mr. Card- 
well should be carried. Lord Stanley, at any rate, is a convert to 
Lord Canning’s policy in Oude. 

But what is more important than this conversion of the 
Indian Minister is the intelligence which he at the same time 
communicated to the House of Commons. This information was 
no less than that the Talookdars were deserting the rebel 
standards, and were giving in to the British authority, before the 
opinions of those who differed from Lord Canning’s policy had 
gained the ascendant. These Talookdars consisted of those who had 
first given in under the convention of Alumbagh, and of those 
who had given in under Lord Canning’s Proclamation, jointly 
with an assurance (which, by the way, came from Lord Canning 
himself) that a fresh investigation should be made into the 
injustice they were alleged to have sustained in the settlement of 
their lands under the annexation. It is true that the despatch, 
from which Lord Stanley quotes, refers this assurance to the 
Commissioner, and not to the Governor-General. But any one 
who will read Lord Canning’s despatch of the 31st of March to 
Sir James Outram, will perceive that his policy, far from ori- 
ginating with the Commissioner, is therein pointed out by Lord 
Canning to Sir James as the proper course to be adopted. The 
following quotation from that despatch appears to us to settle 
this part of the question :— 

‘That unjust decisions were come to by some of our local officers in 
investigating and judging the titles of the landholders, is, the Governor- 
General fears, too true; but the proper way of rectifying such injustice 
is by a rehearing where complaint is made. This, you are aware, is 
the course which the Governor-General is prepared to adopt, and to 
carry out in a liberal and conciliatory spirit. It isa very different one 
from proclaiming that indiscriminate restitution of all their ancient 
possessions is at once to be yielded to the landholders.’ 


Thus far the practical conciliation, which has attended a 
certain degree of theoretic rigour, has clearly not come from the 
Commissioner in Oude, but from the Governor-General. Thus 
far it has been eminently successful. 

There is no doubt that certain circumstances are reported to 
have arisen contrary to the expectations of all the Europeans in- 
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authority in the East, whose suffrages have been taken on this 
subject. It appears to have been assumed as unquestionable 
that, whatever were the policy of disturbing the feudal, or quasi- 
feudal, pretensions of the Talookdars, the inferior classes (or the 
bulk of the rural community, in other words,) would gladly be 
delivered from the civil and military tyranny of these territorial 
chiefs. Accordingly, it was proposed to set up a system of local 
government, in entire exclusion of the Talookdars, and in the 
supposed interest of the mass of the people. This was the 
shadowing out of a system of centralization, with the view of 
rescuing the population from an infamous tyranny. It was a 
policy consonant to all the traditions of our Indian Government. 
It was one which ‘ played light with individuals, while it ground 
the State.’ It was one, also, which carried out the principle of 
the former convention between Great Britain and Oude, which is 
referred to in the protests of successive Governors-General against 
misgovernment at Lucknow, that the British Government shall 
pre-eminently hold in view the interests of the mass of the people 
in Oude. 

The last accounts that have reached us assert that European 
interposition has brought about a union of the Talookdars, and 
other landholders, with the inferior classes, in support of the 
native system of local government by landholders, under which 
the peasantry have been so much oppressed. - 

But the reality of this union may be fairly questioned. Nothing 
is known as to the means by which the Talookdars worked upon 
the people to gain this result. They may either have terrified 
them into submission, or, as is more probable, they may have 
found the means entirely to misrepresent the objects of the 
British authorities. It is at least probable that the peasantry, 
who have found the Talookdar system of government a source of 
oppression to themselves, would be much more ready to abandon 
it than the Talookdars, who have made it a means of oppressing 
others. Yet we find that many of these Talookdars have come 
in under Lord Canning’s Proclamation, before the restoration of 
their powers in government had been conceded. ‘That propor- 
tion of them, therefore, be it what it may, were perfectly ready 
to subscribe to a new system. 

We therefore entirely disbelieve the rumour of the disposition 
of the people generally to support the Talookdar system ; and the 
following extracts from Sir W. Sleeman’s view of that system 
will corroborate our view. This author, after describing the vast 
jungles which the Talookdars maintain for their own security, 
writes :— 

‘In the midst of this jungle, the landholders have generally one or 
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more mud-forts surrounded by a ditch, or dense fence of living bamboos, 
through which cannon-shot cannot penetrate, and man can enter only 

narrow and intricate pathways. They are always too green to be 
set fire to; and being within the range of matchlocks from the parapet, 
they cannot be cut down by a besieging force... .. 

‘ As soon as the garrison escapes, it goes systematically and diligently 
to work in plundering indiscriminately all the village communities 
over the most fertile parts of the surrounding country which do not 
belong to baronial proprietors like themselves, till it has made the 
Government authorities agree to its terms, or has reduced the country 
to a waste..... 

‘I may here mention the jungles in Oude, which have been created, 
and‘are still maintained, by landholders almost solely for the above 
P They are all upon the finest soil, and in the finest climate ; 
and the lands they occupy might almost all be immediately brought 
into tillage, and studded by numerous happy village communities.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 279—281. 


It is equally difficult to believe that the peasantry of Oude can 
be indisposed to mitigate a system of oppression such as this, 
and that those who really understand the question in this country 
can sincerely censure the efforts of Lord Canning to assimilate 
the Talookdar system in that part of Oude which we have just 
annexed with the Talookdar system in those provinces of Oude 
which we have held during the present century. We wish to see all 
those Talookdars who will be faithful to the British Government 
reinstated in their civil and territorial rights, but not in the political 
and military power they are disposed to assume. Poor land- 
owners are nearly as great a curse in India as in Europe; and 
few can wish to see the soil subdivided. But the evil of poor 
landowners arises from the fact that poor landowners make a poor 
population. No one, therefore, can desire to see reinstated the 
old Talookdar system which reduces the people to a poverty 
which no subdivision of the soil under a centralized Government 
can possibly effect. If these military and political pretensions 
had been firmly opposed, it can hardly be doubted that many 
other Talookdars would have followed those who acquiesced in 
the terms of Lord Canning’s Proclamation. The reduction of 
the remaining number would thus have been rapidly accomplished. 
It can hardly be questioned but that this object would have been 
attained, if Lord Canning had not been turned from his purpose 
by a wisdom which looked more to the hour than to the future. 


There can be no doubt that a wide reconstruction of the local 
government of India will soon become necessary. It would, 
however, be premature at this moment to enter upon any details 
on this subject ; and even the requisite information is not easily 
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attainable. Our first two objects are obviously the pacification 
of India, and the consolidation of the Government at home. 
When these are attained, the present constitution of the local 
government of India will undoubtedly be a fair subject of 
inquiry. Among other authoritative testimonies on this sub- 
ject we find that of Dr. Duff, the Indian Missionary of the 
Free Church of Scotland, who recapitulates his view of the com- 
plaints that are justly chargeable on our system of government in 
India. Dr. Duff is a man well known for impartiality, integrity, 
and earnest observation ; and we shall transcribe the six classes 
of evils which he enumerates :— 


‘1. The gradual depression and ultimate extinction, under our 
sway, of so many of the chiefs and heads of native society ; with the 
decay of once flourishing towns, in consequence of the removal or 
suppression of native courts, and the centralization of all authority 
and expenditure of revenue at far distant capitals. 


‘2. The want of conciliatory and confidential intercourse between 


our officers generally and the still surviving native chiefs, heads of 
society, and people. 

‘3. The annexation and suppression of native States, not as the 
result of war and conquest, which would be intelligible to all, but in 
times of peace, and under the operation of principles which to natives 
appear either incomprehensible or unjust—such as the refusal, in some 
instances, to admit of the immemorial Oriental practice of supplying 
and perpetuating the Royal succession of adoption—the concealment, 
as in one case, of the fact that a treaty, signed by the native prince 
and our Governor-General had not been ratified in England—the 
publication, as in another case, of a parliamentary blue book, said to 
abound with mistranslations and garbled one-sided statements—and 
the deposition of a sovereign who is alleged to have done us no wrong; 
and who, if confessedly cruel, vicious, and unjust, was not so towards 
our subjects, but his own—a proceeding which, however warranted 
on grounds of general philanthropy, does violence to native ideas, and 
fills the minds of remaining chiefs with feelings of painful uncertainty, 
suspicion, and distrust. 

‘4, The resumption, or the conversion into life tenures, of heredi- 
tary rent-free tenures of land, or of hereditary interest invested in the 
land or the land revenue. 

‘5. The alienation of zemindary lands from the ancient feudal 
families for arrears of revenue, or in satisfaction of the decrees of our 
universally-detested civil courts. 

‘6. Above all, our slow, uncertain, expensive, and demoralizing 
judicial system, including the entire machinery of our civil and cri- 
minal justice—a machinery which, however suited to our ideas, habits, 
and customs, having proved entirely unsuited to native ideas, habits, 


and customs, is generally regarded as an absolute curse by the people - 


at large. 
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. ‘These are believed by natives of rank and influence, who are not 
ill-affected, towards us, but have even assisted us materially in our 
recent difficulties, to have been among the principal irritating and 
cankering causes which predispose the minds of multitudes of all 
ranks for rebellion. Other causes soon came to be mingled and blended 
with these, but are believed to have had but little weight in the pro- 
duction of the revolt of the army, compared with the intense desire 
et get rid of our foreign rule altogether, and exchange it for native 


It is possible that this view may be too deeply coloured. It 
occasionally happens that persons wholly disconnected with a 
system of government in a country in which they are even for 
some while resident, draw an impression of its character less 
favourable than just; much as it happens on the other hand, 
that those who directly participate in any system, look with a 
partial view on shortcomings with which they are associated. 
But it can hardly be doubted that this view of our Indian system 
has its foundation in fact. 

It will be seen that some of the defects which Dr. Duff alleges 
are already in process of reparation; and it will be noticed that 
others imply that the policy of Lord Canning in Oude towards 
the Talookdars, is in effect the prosecution, in a very mitigated 
form, of the policy which has been long pursued with great 
rigour. Under class 5, he alludes to the ‘ alienation of zemin- 
dary lands from the ancient feudal families for arrears of revenue,’ 
&e. There is of course the widest difference between a theoretic 
confiscation for treason, and a practical confiscation for debt to 
the State. Ifthe latter be the practice of our Courts of Justice 
in India, Lord Canning, with such a usage before his eyes, may 
fairly lay claim to having acted with extraordinary moderation. 

Dr. Duff's objections to the system pursued by this country in 
India resolve themselves into this—that political centralization 
is proceeding too rapidly—that social intercourse between the 
dominant and the subject race is too restricted—that secrecy is 
too much observed in-the affairs of Government—that the native 
landholders are gradually disappearing under the pressure of 
taxation (a statement which requires further evidence)—that our 
judicial system is neither cheap, rapid, nor just. All these are 
subjects of eminent importance, and which we shall do well if we 
reconsider at a future time. 

But, after the suppression of the mutiny, the point of greatest 

-moment is the consolidation, as we have said, of the home 
Government. To whatever point the discussion on this subject 
may have reached when these pages appear, there can be no doubt 
that the Resolutions have been from the first of much too flimsy and 
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abstract a character to form a real basis of legislation. Had 
they been iatroduced by Lord John Russell, who originally pro- 
posed this policy, they would undoubtedly have been of a more 
fixed and practical character. As they stand, they are contested 
because they do not fail to convey a certain meaning (which is 
often regarded as objectionable), and they are nevertheless more 
frequently carried because they mean so little that the majority 
(who reserve the right of ulterior discussion) do not care to reject 
them. Whenever opposition arises, Mr. Disraeli immediately 
explains that the acceptance of each resolution does not involve 
this, and that it does not involve that, until at last he eliminates 
its whole meaning, and virtually declares that it does not involve 
anything! The resolution is thus mechanically accepted, for it 
seems, after this process of exhaustion, scarcely to convey any 
distinct idea. 

We have already said that the hope of our legislating for 
India during the present session—and of rescuing parliamentary 
government from being a theme for merriment with all the 
bureaucrats of Continental Europe—depends on our reverting to 
the Indian Bill No. 1, which has already received the sanction of 
the House of Commons by a majority of 145. With one single 
exception we know of no proposition advanced in that Bill from 
which the House has subsequently dissented. It is true that 
some other measures are being now carried through Parliament. 
The Property Qualification Bill, the County Franchise Bill, and 
the Oaths Bill, are likely to pass into law. But these are not 
the measures of the Government, but the measures of the Opposi- 
tion. What the country now pre-eminently needs, is a Govern- 
ment that shall harmonize and lead public opinion and public 
policy: not a Government, like that of Mr. Disraeli, without 
convictions, without ideas, and which says ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ as ‘ yes’ or 
‘no’ may be expected to comport with a continuance of its power. 

The distinct issue immediately before Parliament is the adop- 
tion or rejection of India Bill No. 3; and, as the necessary con- 
sequence of its rejection, the adoption of the India Bill No. 1 in 
its place. We have to choose between a Council, compact in 
point of number, deriving its direct authority from the Crown, 
and simple in its machinery, as provided in the Bill No. 1—and, 
on the other hand, a Council too large for the transaction of 
business, appointed partly by self-election, and bound down by, 
the trammels of an interminable routine, as prescribed in the 
Indian Bill No. 3. It is with these points of intrinsic inferiority 
that the new measure has to compete with the original India 
Bill, which the House of Commons adopted in February last 
by so large a majority. 
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Tn the meanwhile, we do not withdraw our protest against the 
political immorality of those Liberals who seem well pleased to 
earry liberal measures, by squeezing them from the grasp of an 
illiberal Government. We know of no schooling so likely to 
train the mind of this country unto that contempt of its rulers, 
and that ultimate loathing of them, from which the worst possible 
mischiefs may be expected, as the course which the men who 
should have been the guardians of the pure political feeling of 
the country have been pursuing for some months past. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


THE confusion worse confounded at St. Stephen’s continues. The 
damaged men and the damaged parties have not retrieved themselves. 
The great 1688 confederation are at length reaping as they have sown. 
That confederation has done good service in its time—it would have 
been well had it been a little less conscious of having so done. But 
the parties who have lowered that party have lowered themselves still 
more. Our ultra-Liberals have been content to become shoe-black 
brigade to the Tories, if they might only spite the Whigs; and our 
Tories have been content to buy the services of the said brigade, from 


the same amiable feeling. The country, however, is fast ceasing to - 


have faith in men who can thus belie the principle of the past to 
gratify the selfish feeling of the present. John Bull has often 
muttered—‘ A plague on both your Houses;’ he is now ready to say 
—a plague upon you altogether. 

But France presumed to dictate. Rebuke was needed. Yes, and 
who so fit to beard a nation with more than half a million of armed 
men close upon our shore as Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. John Bright— 
gentlemen who have done so much to keep our armaments on a thorough 
war footing, who have shown themselves so sensitive on the side of 
our national honour, and who have braved so much in its defence. It 
is well known, moreover, that Lord Palmerston, veteran as he is, can 
be somewhat jaunty in his manner ; and who could censure his lordship 
for a want of seriousness and earnestness with a better grace than that 
very serious, that very earnest gentleman, Mr. Gibson? His lordship, 
too, genial as he can be upon occasions, is apt, it seems, to be a little 
impatient, and fond of his own way,—and who so proper to administer 
reproof for such infirmities as the mild, patient, and inoffensive Mr. 
Roebuck ? And as toa want of suavity and courtesy, if there is to be 

admonition on that score, who could so well take upon him the 
office of censor as Mr. Bright—a politician so remarkable on all occa- 
sions for his considerativeness and candour, for the mildness of his 
bearing and the softness of his utterances ? 

Oh yes—we are all consistent, proper men—very—the world must 
prosper in such hands. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 


. The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Jonx Loturop 
Mortry. 3 vols. Routledge—This is a work which reminds us 
of better days—of days when books were not produced so commonly 
as commodities for the season as at present ; when men could separate 
themselves with more strength of will to years of obscure research 
and severe thought, in the hope of producing something which years 
may prepare men to appreciate rather than forget. As a rule, it is 
fitting that what is to live long should be long in coming into life. 
The world is not so impatient in these matters as some people seem to 
suppose. It can afford to wait until the work we purpose to do for 
its benefit is well done. The name of the author of these volumes is 
anew name in literature. Could Mr. Motley have been content to 
put his name to something much less thorough and elaborate than 
the work before us, he might, no doubt, have made himself creditably 
known long since. But he has known how to protract the season of 
retired and unobserved toil, until the thing done should realize his 
own ideal as to how it should be done. The subject he has chosen is 
a noble one. He has felt its interest and grandeur. He has approached 
it with a becoming reverence. His theme brings before us some of 
the deepest and strongest developments of humanity ; and there is some- 
thing in keeping with this in the severe task he has imposed upon 
himself, both in collecting his materials, and in making the best possible 
use of them when brought together. His preface indicates the paths 
of original investigation in which he has laboured, and the pages 
which follow show that the claim to credit on this ground has been 
honestly made. In respect to style, Mr. Motley has known how to 
couple much of the fulness of Livy, with much of the condensed 
force, and the stern, strong feeling of Tacitus. On the whole, it is of 
the-latter writer more than of the former that we are reminded in 
reading these pages. We have said enough, we hope, to dispose every 
lover of historical literature to give these volumes a place in his 
library. They are volumes to be placed beside such works as those of 
Prescott and Grote. 

Poets and Poetry of Germany. By Madame L. Davesres pp 
Ponrrs. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall.—These volumes consist of 
biographical and critical notices concerning the poets and poetry of 
Germany in the past. Madame Pontés does not meddle with living 
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writers ; and some of the most illustrious among the dead she leaves 
for the most part to authors who have written so ably of them and 
of their works. But ‘ Lives of the Poets’ for Germany, on the plan of 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets’ for England, can hardly fail to be 
interesting and instructive to the English reader. The style of Madame 
Pontés is simple and unpretending; her criticisms are never brilliant 
nor profound, but they are in general sensible and just ; and she writes 
upon a subject which she understands, and which is to her an object 
of affection. Her notices commence with the earliest stages of German 
poetry, and her narrative touches on many things connected with 
German literature and German life, from the middle age downwards. 

Memoirs and Adventures of Felice Orsini, written by Himself ; con- 
taining Unpublished State Papers of the Roman Court. Translated 
from the Original Manuscripts by George Carbonel. Constable— 
Orso Orsini was born in 1819. His father was a Liberal, and shared 
in the feeling of the patriot party in Italy. But his uncle, who was 
of the other side, exerted another kind of influence upon him. From 
his schoolboy days he was filled with the idea of seeing Italy emanci- 
pated—nearly all generous Italians shared in that feeling at that 
time. In 1843 he became a member of the ‘ Young Italy’ fraternity. 
But father and son were speedily arrested and thrown into prison. He 
was liberated by the amnesty of the present Pope, and the defence of 
his subsequent course rests on the plea that the promises of Pius IX. 
had not been followed by performance. The change in the Pope’s 
policy, and the French intervention, of course changed everything. 
Then followed a series of conspiracies, directed equally against the Pope 
and Napoleon. It is a sad story—this life of Orsini. Who can fail to 
admire the spirit of self-sacrifice in such men, especially when compared 
with that low spirit of self-seeking so manifest in not a few who become 
their censors. But, unhappily, men who would not lie or deceive to 
save themselves, often learn to do both to save their country. It isin 
the nature of tyranny that it should teach men, in this manner, to 
allow the end to sanctify the means. Right in its struggle against 
might learns to clutch at all weapons, and accounts it well so to do. 
You who denounce the vices of conspiracy so fluently and loudly, have 
you no word of rebuke for those bad governments which often 
goad even wise men into such forms of madness? France and 
Austria are Catholic countries, and they retain their hold on Italy 
because the papacy is there, and because of the uses which they wish 
to make of that power in relation to their own subjects. If Italy were 
left to the Italians, the case would soon be settled; but it is not so 
left, it will not be so left. 

Fishes and Fishing. By W. Wrieut, Esq. Newby.—This book 
treats of the ‘ Artificial Breeding of Fish, Anatomy of their Senses, 
their Loves, Passions, and Intellects.’ The author must be a gentle- 
man of a truly venerable age, for he was surgeon-aurist to Queen 
Charlotte, and can remember how the world and the church 
went on as far back as the times of Lord North and the 
terrible Junius. But the author’s faculties are in good condi- 
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tion, and his vivacity is such as it is generally pleasant to witness-in 
old age. There was inducement in the scenes of his boyhood to the 
use of the rod and line, and his fondness for this amusement became 
a passion. The book not only relates the author’s experiences as an 
angler, but includes a good deal of ‘ tattle’ about the history of fish- 
ing ; and the reminiscences of life in general, as the author has known 
it, which are interspersed, go so far back as to be to us of the nature 
of history, and history for the most part of a very pleasant and 
iping description. 

Intellectual Education and its Influence on the Character and Hap- 
piness of Women. By Emity Suirrerr. Parker and Son.—Miss 
Shirreff is a bold lady to expect to find a female auditory for a dis- 
course about women which does not make marriage the one end of 
their existence ; which treats that event as very natural and becoming, 
when it comes as it ought to do, but as by no means indispensable to 
the happiness or usefulness of women. Of course, if women are not 
to depend on marriage for happiness they must depend on something 
else; that something else must be in themselves; and that this some- 
thing else may be equal to their wants there must be education of a 
larger kind, adapted to call forth wider sympathies than is commonly 
—- for the fair sex. This is a sensible view of things. The 

, indeed, is a book very much to our mind. It does not deal in 
wordy platitudes; what is said is said simply, naturally, and well. 
The worst of it is that men, for the most part, are so indifferently 
educated, that women as Miss Shirreff would make them would be 
more than a match for them, and the great majority of ill-educated 
men are terribly afraid of well-educated women. . 

Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their Times. 
By H. E. Wiseman. 8vo. Hurst and Blackett.—The 
author of this volume is a sagacious person—wise in his generation. 
But, like all very clever people, he is capable at times of grave mistakes. 
On the whole,*he has done good service to the church to which he 
belongs. We doubt, however, if Romanism has made much way with 
the English people by means of his arts, or of any other, of late years ; 
though the ostentatious bearing of the Cardinal has, no doubt, given 
much greater boldness to its priesthood. The power of the system 
which the Cardinal represents is, at present, as nothing in this country, 
or even in Ireland, in comparison with what it was in the better days 
of O’Connell. In England, the plea of persecution is gone, and with 
it much of the strength that may always be derived from that source. 
The reminiscences which make up this volume are, in many respects, 
interesting. The author foresees that his pictures will be regarded 
by many persons as sketches giving only the favourable side of 
things, and as designed to serve the reputation of his communion. In 
this respect the thing is greatly overdone. Rome, and the ecclesias- 
tical people who govern it, are made to be so good, that the writer is 
not likely to be widely believed in this country. Everywhere we are 
greeted with the odour of sanctity. We move among the learned, the 
wise, the amiable, and the good. The Cardinal tells us that, in early 
life, he was not thrown in the way of bad men; that, in later life, he 
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has not sought such companionships; and this is his excuse for leaving 
the darker shades of Italian and ecclesiastical history to be laid in by 
other hands. Men of sense will smile at talk of this sort from such a 
quarter. Popes, however, have a great deal of the Grand Lama about 
them. We rarely know much concerning them until they are dead. 
In this respect they are distinguished from secular princes. Ignorance 
is, no doubt, the mother of devotion in relation to popes as well as to 
popery. Politicians of Cardinal Wiseman’s school need no teaching 
concerning maxims of that nature. 

Essays by the late George Brimley, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by Grorce Crarx, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Macmillan 
and Co.—The author of these papers was a native of Cambridge. 


When little more than twenty years of age, the ‘cruel malady,’ of . 


which he died before he was forty, betrayed itself, and compelled him 
to restrict his literary efforts to such writing as was possible to an 
invalid. Periodical literature is the natural refuge of such men. The 
first paper in this series is on Tennyson, and appeared in the Cambridge 
Essays of 1855. The second is on Wordsworth, and is republished 
from Fraser’s Magazine. 'These two papers make up nearly two- 
thirds of the volume. The remaining pieces, selected chiefly from the 
literary department of the Spectator newspaper, are much more brief. 
But everywhere we trace the presence of a mind of deep principle and of 
admirable culture. The following passage from the review of Carlyle’s 


Life of Stirling is in keeping with much that we have ourselves said 
on the same subject :— 


‘Every one not personally acquainted with Stirling will feel that the great 
interest of the book is the light thrown by it on Mr. Carlyle’s own belief. For good 
or evil, Mr. Carlyle is a power in the country ; and those who watch eagerly the 
signs of the times have their eyes fixed upon him. What he would have us leave 
is plain enough, and that too with all haste, as a sinking ship that will else carry 
us, state, church, property—down along with it. But whither would he have us 
fly ? or is the wild waste of waters, seething, warring round, as far as eye can 


reach, our only hope !—the pilot-stars, shining fitfully through the parting of the 


storm-clouds, our only guidance? There are hearts in this land almost broken, 
whose old traditional beliefs, serving them at least as moral supports, Mr. Carlyle, 
and teachers like him, have undermined. Some betake themselves to literature, as 
Stirling did, some fill up the void with the excitement of politics ; others feebly 
moan their irreparable loss, and wear an outward seeming of universal irony and 
sarcasm. Mr. Carlyle has no right, no man has any right, to weaken or destroy a 
faith which he cannot or will not replace with a loftier. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the language which Mr. Carlyle is in the habit of employing towards 
the religion of England and of Europe is unjustifiable. He ought to have said 
nothing, or he ought to have said more. Scraps of verse from Goethe, and decla- 
mations, however brilliantly they may be phrased, are but a poor compensation for 
the slightest obscuring of ‘the hope of immortality brought to light by the 
Gospel.’ ’"—Pp, 252—254. 


The intelligence, right-heartedness, and courage indicated in this ex- 
tract pervade the general criticisms of this interesting volume. 

A Month in the Forests of France. By the Hon. GrantTLEy 
F. Berxetey. Longmans.—In this volume Mr. Berkeley gives us an 
account of the chace of the wolf and the boar in the beautiful forests of 
France—of the chace of those somewhat formidable quadrupeds, as he 
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himself found it. The author assures us that he has not put fiction 
anywhere in the place of fact, nor published anything concerning the 
homes of his entertainers which he has any reason to suppose they 
could themselves object to see in print ; and he earnestly exhorts his 
fellow-sportsmen to follow his good example in these particulars in like 
circumstances. We scarcely need say that, to the lovers of the chace, 
the book will be amusing and instructive ; and hardly less acceptable 
will it be to those who wish to see Frenchmen out of Paris—when 
located in their chateaux far away from that great centre of the artifi- 
cial and conventional. 

In and About Stamboul. By Mrs. Epmunp Hornpy.—These 
letters commence with August, 1855, and terminate in September in 
the following year. They embrace a period accordingly when the 
ne struggle which ended in the fall of Sebastopol was in progress. 

ut Mrs. Hornby’s descriptions nearly all relate to the social life she 
witnessed during that period, either in or near Constantinople. What 
society is thereabouts may be learnt, to a large extent, from her pages, 

at least, so far as the surface of character and manners is concerned. 
The descriptions are light, clever, and apparently truthful, and belong 
to the better class of ladies letters, in what they omit as much as in 
what they contain. Happily, the thoughts of the public are much 
less drawn towards the shores of the Bosphorus at present than two 
years since. 

Historical Revelations. Inscribed to Lord Normanby. By Lovis 
Briane. Chapman and Hall.—The design of this volume is twofold— 
to correct some errors in the journal recently published by Lord 
Normanby, and to place the case of Louis Blane and his coadjutors in 
the Revolution of 1848 in a favourable light before Englishmen. 
Certainly the author has a right to complain of the want of care and 
accuracy on the part of his Lordship in many particulars, and his own 
political views seem much less extravagant in these pages than in 
the current representations concerning them. But Lord Normanby 
has erred, less from intention than from a limited range of thought, 
and that indisposition to adequate effort which is too common with 
lords when they attempt to become authors; nor was the course of 
Louis Blanc, generous and well-intended as it was, a course so near 
the path of true wisdom as he would have us believe. In fact, the 
scheme of a republic for France—to say nothing of Socialism—was a 
blunder from the beginning. It was the error of our own Vanes and 

Ludlows over again—an attempt to force a republic upon a people who 
were not one-tenth of them republicans. 

History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke. By Tuomas 
Macxyicut. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall.—We must confess to 
something like pity for the man who now-a-days attempts a ‘ life and 
times’ of Edmund Burke. His reading needs be so great, his power 
of digesting his material so admirable, and all with the prospect of 
finding it next to impossible to throw any shade of novelty over his 
subject, that one may well feel compassionate towards any honest 
labourer working in such a field. Genius of the highest order, indeed, 
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might impart freshness even to this theme, and cause it to speak as 
with a new utterance; but we cannot speak of Mr. Macknight as 
possessing such genius. The biographer of Burke should be a man of 
matured taste, and of large, unbiassed, and discriminating thought ; 
but Mr. Macknight, on the contrary, is often magniloquent, always 
partial, and better skilled in bringing material together than in pro- 
nouncing a wise judgment upon it. Coming late, he has of course 
some sources of information open to him that were not accessible to 
his predecessors—such as Fox’s Correspondence and the Grenville 
Papers. It is this circumstance which furnishes a reason for this 
publication, and gives it its value. 

Wayside Pictures through France, Holland, Belgium, and up the 
Rhine. By Roserr Bett. Routledge—The contents of these 
pages are well described as ‘pictures.’ They are such—sketchy, but 
thrown off with great ease and vigour. The thing is done as only a 
man of talent having much of this kind of practice could have done 
it. Sententious wisdom and gravity are not in Mr. Bell’s way, but 
those who covet lightness of touch, vividness of presentation, and a 
fair measure of information, will not turn over his pages with any 
feeling of disappointment. 

Historical and Biographical Essays. By Joun ForstEr. 2 vols. 
Murray.—The essays which make up these two substantial volumes 
are seven in number. The first two, one entitled ‘ The Debates on the 
Grand Remonstrance,’ and the other on ‘The Plantagenets and the 
Tudors,’ have not been printed before, and both are weighty historical 
— The first extends to a hundred and fifty pages. We have 

ad many reprints of review articles of late, and none better entitled 
to that honour than the remaining five in this series. These are on 
+ De Foe, Sir Richard Steele, Charles Churchill, and Samuel 
oote. 

Brazil and the Brazilians. By the Rev. D. P. Krppex, D.D., and 
the Rev. G. C. Frzercner. Triibner—This volume extends to six 
hundred pages, and is illustrated with a hundred and fifty engravings. 
What is more, it is full of information on its subject—we know not 
where to point to another book on the Brazil territory and people 
which is, on the whole, so satisfactory. It is not merely the surface 
of Brazil life that is here given us, but much below it. 

Naples and King Ferdinand. By Exizazetu Dawzarn. Booth. 
—This is a volume of slight texture, a small page, large type, not 
much exceeding three hundred pages, and the first hundred and fifty 
of these pages are occupied with sketches of Neapolitan history before 
the accession of its present amiable sovereign in 1830. But what 
follows—the part which will deeply interest the modern reader—is 
sufficient to convey a pretty clear idea of King Bomba and his rule. 
The narrative is certainly not given by a pen favourable to his majesty, 
but it appears to be trustworthy. Ferdinand’s beau-ideal of a State 
is, says Miss Dawbarn, a middle-age affair, somewhere about half-way 
between barbarism and modern civilization. ‘ Every spark of intelli- 
‘ gence is watched with the utmost suspicion and dread by the Govern- 
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* ment of the Two Sicilies. Every attempt to move forward is met 

* disgrace and imprisonment. Nothing can be conceived more 

“and decided than the steps taken to repress the desire of advance- 
‘ment of any kind. Any mana shade above his fellows in intellect 
-* and activity—any man enjoying public confidence, and considered by 
‘ popular opinion as worthy of esteem and respect—any connected by 
‘the ties of nature or the bonds of friendship with men of learning 
* and practical progress, is a man marked out for judicial persecution, 
* even though he be humble and silent under the tyrant’s sceptre.’— 
pp- 304, 305. 

The Education of the People. By James Avaustus Sr. Jonny. 

Chapman and Hall.—Mr. St. John has had so many precursors in this 
field as to have little space for novelty left to him. He is novel, how- 
ever, on some points, but these all partake of a Socialist tendency. 
They suppose powers in the State which the State has no business 
with. Itis not the province of Government to dandle the people 
into dependence and helplessness. 
Lives of the Prime Ministers of England from the Reformation to 
the Present Time. By Houston Brownz, Esq., LL.B. Vol. I. 
Newby.—This custom of writing the lives of official persons in a 
series, beginning with queens and princesses, and ending we scarcely 
know where, has grown upon us of late, and threatens to become a 
sore evil, Unless something more is achieved in such works than a 
selection and readjustment of known historical material, the easy 
reference afforded by them must be their sole worth. Mr. Browne’s 
volume will not, we fear, be found to rise much above this moderate 
rate of value. 
A Tramp’s Wallet, stored by an English Goldsmith during his Wan- 
derings in Germany and France. By Wit11sm Durtste. Darton 
and Co.—The greater part of this volume has appeared in Mr. 
Dickens’s Household Words, and elsewhere. Its chief interest, as the 
title suggests, arises from the information it furnishes. concerning 
artisan lifein Germany. The differences between the usages of that 
country and our own in relation to this class of society are very great. 
Indeed, they have scarcely anything in common beyond the two 
elementary ideas of work and wages. Mr. Duthie shows how the 
artisan is made to travel, how he does travel, how he is impeded by 
police restrictions in travelling, how he is paid, how he is boarded, and 
much beside. It is an amusing and instructive book, but not without 
considerable faults in its literary workmanship. 

A Narrative of the Mission sent by the Governor-General of India 
to the Court of Avain 1855. With Notices of the Country, Government, 
and People. By Caprars H. Yue. Smith, Elder, and Co.—This, 
so far as the getting-up is concerned, is in all respects a splendid 
volume. But the information in the volume does not keep pace with 
its appearance. Captain Yule is fullest where we least need his help; 
scanty where we most need a guide. But what the writer saw he, of 
aa ibes, and this part of his narrative, so far as it goes, has 
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Fosteriana ; consisting of Thoughts, Reflections, and Criticisms of 
John Foster. Edited by G. Boux.—Under the head of Fbsteriana 
it would be possible to produce more than a volume of this descrip- 
tion that would be welcome to the admirers of Mr. Foster’s genius. 
But the passages here given are described as ‘ selected from periodical 
papers not hitherto published in a collective form,’ and proceeding on 
this plan the editor has not been in possession of material for realizing 
his purpose. Had the opinions of Foster been classified according to 
some system, and had the most apt passages in his works at large 
been selected, the book produced might have been a useful study, and 
an interesting book of reference. Mr. Bohn has done well to collect 
these fragments, and to put them together as he has done under dis- 
tinct headings, but he might have done something more and better. 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College. 
London: Walton.—Mr. Mason is a man of reputation both as a 
student of languages and as a teacher of them. He is gifted with 
much natural acuteness, and what study and discipline could do to 
render that acuteness effective has been done. This work is no mere 
compilation, but the result of experience, and of independent thought. 
It is such a work as we should expect from a mind of so much learn- 
ing, thoroughness, and power of analysis. The book is designed to be 
an elementary one; and, although it contains a great deal that must 
unavoidably be difficult for the beginner, ‘ it will be found,’ says Mr. 
Mason, ‘ that those parts of the grammar that do fall within the 
comprehension of a young learner are expressed in a mode as simple 
as is consistent with accuracy. The accidence, the etymology, and 
the general principles and rules of Syntax will present no very great 
obstacles. It is hardly necessary to add, that the present work 
should be regarded as merely introductory to such treatises as those 
of Dr. Latham and Mr. Craik.’ Preface. 

God’s Acre; or, Historical Notices relating to Churchyards. By 
Mrs. Stonz. Parker and Son.—This is a volume of much curious . 
information and right feeling. It treats of modes and rites of burial, 
ancient and modern; says much about churches and churchyards ; 

about pilgrimages, shrines, relics, and epitaphs; and may assist the 
reader to look charitably, wisely, and with advantage to himself in 
the best sense, on the ways in which the sentiment and feeling of 
humanity have manifested themselves in relation to the departed. 

The History of Court Fools. By Dr. Doran. Bentley.—This is 
a good subject, and one quite in Dr. Doran’s way. There are people 
who, whatever district they visit, are not content with the common 
roads or the common sights. They must be discoverers. They find 
their way into all the bye-lanes, or up into the most obscure and un- 
frequented regions, and make note of seeing not a few things which 
ordinary tourists never see because they never go in search of them. 
Dr. Doran is an explorer of this order, and everything that falls in 
his way seems to have its use and to drop into the right place. This 
book is rich in illustration of our bygone manners. . 
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Descendants of the Stuarts. By Long- 
mans.—Jacobitism exists now for the most part as the crotchet of 
elderly ladies who retain some of the romance of their youth; but in 
this book we have a knight of the pen who still holds the Stuarts in 
reverence and William of Orange in detestation, calls Mary of 
Modena cruel and heartless, and Macaulay’s description of her untruth- 
ful. We do not deny that in our own judgment the sobriety proper to 
history suffers very much from Macaulay’s passion for word-pictures ; 
but the man who condemns Mary of Modena mainly on the testi- 
mony of the Duchess of Marlborough is himself a partisan. This 
work, however, will have an interest for those who love trees of genea- 
logy, and revel in bygone controversies about kings de jure and de facto. 

The Heiress of Vernon Hall. James Blackwood, London.— This is 
a fiction illustrating the growth and evil results of a proud and jealous 
nature. In the earlier portions of it we were sensible to the presence 
of a degree of power, both in the narrative and the description. The 
disciples of the ‘ Jane Eyre’ school will find little to gratify them in 
these pages. But repose, no less than excitement, may be an attri- 
bute of genius. If we mistake not, there are indications in this book 
of better things in the future to be quietly done. 


In France, literature and education, in common with everything 
else, are falling more and more under a centralizing power. One of 
the recent measures of Napoleon’s Government has been to place the 
Collége de France under the direction of the Minister of Public In- 
struction. All literary and scientific societies in the provinces—which 
have hitherto possessed a measure of independence—have been brought 
under the same control by means of committees sitting in Paris. The 
reason assigned for these proceedings is, that these institutions may 
receive greater assistance from the Government, and be made more 
useful. But there is not a man of sense in France who does not see 
through this pretence. The French Institute is in no favour with 
the present Government. Its chief men stand apart from the present 
order of things. It is too independent, and the man would be ac- 
counted by the powers that be as having done good service who should 
swamp it. M. Rouland, the great mover in these academic changes, 
is quite aware of this feeling. The death of Béranger, Alfred de 
Musset, M. de Salvandy, Gustave Planché, and now of M. Auguste 
Brixeux, has left a blank in French literature that will not soon be 
filled up. The prize by the Academy of Inscriptions for the best 

m on the Crimean War has been awarded to M. Jullien Dalliére. 
ere were 160 candidates. 

The only sign of the old life in the Collége de France is in the lec- 
ture-rooms of M. Saint-Mare Girardin and of M. de Loménie; the 
subject of the former being French poetry ; of the latter, pulpit elo- 
quence during the seventeenth century. The latter theme we might 
have supposed almost obsolete, but both professors draw large audito- 
ries. Girardin has filled his chair the last twenty years, and has pub- 
lished three volumes of his course on dramatic literature. 
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Michelet is working hard at his History of France. His Hist 
of Richelieu and the Fronde is full of the brilliancy and paradox whic 
are so characteristic of the writer. His pages are a succession of 
pictures, all such as we dull English must describe as extravagant and 
rhapsodical. Everything in the hands of this writer must be his- 
trionic and startling. His uses of religious symbols sometimes become 
profane. His narrative becomes the romance of war, the romance of 
courts—romance everywhere. This might be a small matter if it 
ended with Michelet ; but inasmuch as Michelet so writes because he 
supposes the public taste in France requires it to be so, the significance 
of such a style of writing is of some moment. 

M. Du Casse has published the second volume of his Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Prince Eugéne. This portion of the narrative 
extends from December, 1805, to July, 1806. The letters of Napoleon 
to the Prince are characteristic and of historical value. The Prince, 
too, as described by his biographer, was a man of much greater 
ability than some of his enemies would allow us to think. 

M. Dansin has published a History of the Government of France 
during the Reign of Charles VII. It is a performance of much 
ability, and based on large research. In the hands of M. Dansin 
Charles VII. is a zealous reformer in the best sense, and amidst great 
difficulties, all his life long; and much of the fame which history has 
assigned to Louis XI. is said to belong of right to his predecessor. 

M. Charles Didier has published a third volume of his 7Z’ravels in 
Egypt. His descriptions embrace several towns in Upper and Lower 
Nubia, including Thebes and the Grottoes of Beni-Hassan. The author 
is a man of ability, but a most irritable mortal, and so liable to be 
governed by temper as to suggest the necessity of caution in reading 
his statements. 

The Princess Belgiojoso has published a volume, entitled Scenes 

Jrom Turkish Life, which consists of three tales illustrative of life in 
Turkey as only a female and a person of rank was likely to see it. 
The Princess published a volume not long since on Asia Minor and 
Syria, which has been much read. 

Barbier’s Journal touching Affairs in France under the Regency and 
the Reign of Louis XV. was published professedly by the Historical 
Society of France in 1851. But the work was ill done. The publi- 
cation consisted of extracts and abridgments, not of the work itself. 
Suppose some fastidious meddler had attempted to publish our own 
Pepys after this fashion! Very much thus was the effect of such 
meddling in the case of Barbier. We have now a new edition pub- 
lished complete from the manuscript of the author by M. Charpentier, 
with many valuable illustrative notes by an anonymous editor. The 
historical value of this journal is great. It extends to eight volumes 
12mo, and will become a chronicle of value from the point where the 
memoirs of St. Simon cease. What the bourgeoisie felt, said, hoped, 
or feared during the eighteenth century in Paris, may be largely and 
accurately learnt from these pages. Barbier was a lawyer, and a 
member of the Parliament of Paris. He saw the shortcomings of the 
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French aristocracy before the Revolution sent its retributions among 
them. The measures of resistance which marked the close of the 
reign of Louis XIV., and the more serious disputes'which followed as 
the Encyclopedia fraternity began to make themselves felt, are all 
here noted down, not as pregnant with what was really to come from 
them, but.as events of the time which set every one talking—in the 
way, in fact, that was most favourable to fidelity. 

M. Ferrari has published two volumes on the History of the Italian 
Revolution, in which he endeavours to give some appearance of order 
to the chaos with which he has chosen to deal. But the method of 
the attempt is pedantic and delusive. M. Ferrari looks at history in 
the manner of Fichté and Vico, as a transcendentalist. He has his @ 
priori principles, his general laws, to which all history must conform 
itself, and even Italian history comes in his hands to be a verification 
of these principles or laws. In the view of the author, the world has 
really no great men, no great parties—law is great, fatalism is great, 
for these do everything, but nothing else is great. If fascinated for a 
moment by what individual genius may achieve, all personality of that 
nature is soon lost to the sight by the coming in of those great 
forces which must for ever overshadow all such individual manifesta- 
tions. Terrible are the things which are necessitated by this sweep 
of destiny. The blood runs cold as we look at them. Not so with 
M. Ferrari. Destiny—the Moloeh of his philosophy—demands the 
sacrifice, and so it must be offered. The cost must be borne. It is a 
debt which the humanity of the present owes to the humanity of the 
future. This pantheistic conception of our nature merges the partial 
in the general, man in the race. Italy, according to M. Ferrari, has 
become what it is in history because, upon its surface especially, these 
two great principles, the principle of separate personal action, and the 

inciple of general law, have come most strongly into collision. The 
ise, as the representative of faith and individual freedom, has been 
there ; and the Emperor, as the representative of force, authority, and 
eral law, has also been there. Elsewhere the one or the other has 
n more ascendant, hence the main difference between Italian history 
and other histories. In the working out of this theory the author 
evinces much sagacity; but it must suffice for us to say that in our 
judgment it is not only dreamy and unsound, but fraught with ten- 
dencies of the worst description in regard both to morals and religion. 
According to such speculations there is really no such thing as good 
or evil in the world. : 

Les Amours Purs is the title given to a series of tales published by 
Madame de la Tour du Pin, and which are remarkable as belonging to the 
class of French works of fiction that aim to instruct and interest 
without any of the aids from the development of vicious passions and 
intrigues, on which the murder and adultery schools in French litera- 
ture have drawn so freely. The author avows that such is her purpose 
—to delineate chaste affection and virtuous and religious feeling. The 
religious feeling is of course that of the Church of Rome, but the 
attempt at reaction in this form is noteworthy. It must be obvious, 
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however, that the talent to counteract the Dumas and Sues must be a 
talent not less admitted than theirs, and we fear the day is distant 
in which the French mind will come largely under such better influ- 
ence. Madame de la Tour du Pin has written with considerable 
vivacity and point, but we hardly know where the genius is to come 
from which is to reconcile the taste of the French to a piece of fiction 
which should aim at nothing higher than a picture of real life. With 
our neighbours, the repose in the writings of Miss Austen and Miss 
Yonge, while coming from conscious power, is dulness. This passion 


for excitement—this literary dram-drinking, is a disagreeable element 
for men of right feeling to deal with. 


ART. 


As this is especially the season of exhibitions, we must again defer our 
other notices, and direct our attention exclusively to them. 

The original ‘Society of Painters in Water Colours’ affords much 
pleasant variety this year. There are perhaps rather too many Italian 
peasants and Calabrian bagpipers, but then Mr. Topham’s Pyrenean 
scenes, and Mr. Carl Haag’s Tyrolese subjects, among them—deserving 
especial mention—is his ‘ Tyrolese Huntsman and Mountain Girl,’ 
make a pleasant diversity. In landscape, the ‘old society’ is strong 
asever; and that stalwart veteran, David Cox, is still in his full vigour, 
with his grand Welsh mountains, and stormy skies, dashed off in some 
half-dozen rough, rude touches, but producing an effect sought for in 
vain, though at the expense of some half-hundred, by the mere timid 
painter. There is promise in the younger artists. Mr. W. Callow’s 
‘Keep of Castle Rising,’ deserves especial remark for the grand effect 
of the louring thunder-cloud. Very different is Mr. S. Read’s ‘Shadow 
of Haddon,’ but equally deserving of commendation—a mere shadow 
on a sunlighted wall, as seen through a picturesque old door, but most 
admirable for effect. We are well pleased to find our young land- 
scape painters stretching beyond the banks of the Thames, and the 
pet scenery of the English lakes, to the farthest coasts of Scotland. 
Mr. W. Turner’s ‘ View from Quiraing, Isle of Skye,’ makes us ac- 
quainted with a kind of scenery widely different to the conventional 
meadow and tree, although many of the mere ‘quiet’ landscapes are 
well worthy of commendation. 

The Exhibition of the ‘ New Society of Painters in Water Colours,’ 
is, on the whole, a good one. Mr. E. W. Corbould’s most carefully- 
finished picture, ‘Noah, a Miracle Play in the Streets of Hull in t 
fourteenth century,’ deserves notice for its skilful arrangement, and 
eommendable antiquarian accuracy. Here is the huge lumbering ark, 
so gay with its needless sails—but which were always added—gilded 
and blazoned with quaint devices, and Noah, and his wife, and his 
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sons, and the musicians, and the jester; while a picturesque crowd 
of burgesses, friars, peasant girls, men-at-arms, stand round, eager 
alike to hear the long speeches of ‘father Noah,’ the jests of the 
jester, and the merry music of the quaintly dressed minstrels. We 
cannot, however, but regret that so much research, as well as careful 
painting, should have been expended on what is, after all, but a mere 
tableau. How greatly would the interest have been heightened if one 
of the many historical subjects which this century would supply had 
been taken instead. Mr. Warren gives us a brilliant eastern scene, 
which he entitles the ‘Song of the Georgian Maiden;’ but far more 
beautiful is his wonderful study of the ‘ Beech Tree in the Forest of 
Dean’—a beech tree only though it be—but exquisite for truth and 
finish. This is indeed the gem of the exhibition. In passing, we may 
just notice the French Exhibition, for the sake of Ary Scheffer’s fine 
icture, ‘ Marguerite at the Fountain,’—alas! that it should be his 
t—and two Rosa Bonheur’s. There are some pleasant domestic 
scenes, too, and some characteristic sketches of the French peasantry 
which also deserve notice. é 
The exhibition at the Royal Academy this year is very good. 
First in attraction—as proved by the dense crowd that threatens to 
break down the barrier so considerately put round it—we must place 
Mr. Frith’s celebrated picture of ‘The Derby Day.’ A wonderful pic- 
ture truly it is, alike for skill in the grouping, accuracy of detail,—even 
the minutest,—and for exquisite finish. A full page might be taken 
up with merely the various groups, and their different employments. 
The crowd of bullies and sharpers in front of the ‘ Royal Reform Club’ 
tent, and the ruined shopboy,—watch, chain, and studs gone—thrust- 
ing his hands in his empty pockets; and then the gaunt, leering 
gipsies, and the toiling juggler, and his careworn wife, and the sickly 
little creature in white and gold, who turns with almost painful longing 
towards the lobster, the rich pie, and all the delicacies spread out on 
the grass before him; and then the two beautiful women in the centre 
barouche, the little betting-books in their dainty little hands; the 
gormandizing people behind; and then the sad lost woman in the 
carriage, heedless of the gipsy’s glib speeches, as she watches that 
sallow young rowé, smoking at the carriage door, and who has already 
forgotten she is there. It is a wonderful picture, and truly it is a 
most suggestive one. Hereis a holiday seene—a vast crowd gathered 
together for the avowed purpose of keeping holiday—treading on the 
softest greensward, breathing the purest air, a bright sky above, a 
fair landscape around; but who can say that it is a happy scene? 
Look at the sullen brow, the savage eye of the sharpers and bullies ; look 
at the stupified agony of the ruined shopboy ; at the haggard faces of 
those ‘ painful ministers of pleasure,’ the jugglers and dancers ; at the 
poor little child, dwarfed and half starved. And the higher, the 
wealthier visitants—how anxious are they all. How disappointed some, 
how fiercely eager others ; even those two fair women, seated far above 
the crowd, wear no holiday smiles—gain or loss are alone what they 
are thinking of. Glance over the whole picture, from the wretched 
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boy-victim of the gaming-table on the left side, to the miserable rové, 
to whom mere existence is a burthen, on the right, and not only ‘all 
is vanity,’ but ‘all is vexation of spirit,’ might be most appropriately 
inscribed over it. We may seek in vain for aught of enjoyment, save 
the merest brute pleasure: the fat woman stuffing the sandwiches, 
and the officer with the champagne-glass flourished in his unsteady 
hand; while, after a careful search, we could really discover but one 
happy face—that of the pretty, modest girl, leaning on her lover’s 
arm, and who is taking the sixpence out of her purse, to comfort the 
poor little child, hopelessly longing for the forbidden dainties. We 
felt some regret to think that, instead of the many noble and stirring 
subjects which the artist might have selected, such a scene of utter 
dissipation as this should have been chosen. We are, however, well 
satistied, for while to the reckless and superficial ‘The Derby Day’ may 
appear a very pleasant picture, to the reflecting it will always convey a 
solemn, and a painful lesson. 

It was refreshing to turn from ‘The Derby Day’ to the pleasant 
simple rustic scene of Sir Edwin Landseer, ‘The Maid and the 
Magpie’ (180). The pretty, merry-looking Flemish maiden, leaning 
her head so lovingly against the cow’s sleek side, and watching the 
thievish magpie, so cunningly abstracting the spoon; and the beau- 
tiful cow, turning toward her milker with that almost intelligent look 
which ‘crummie’ always bestows upon her favourite. And pleasant 
are Mr. Lewis’s little pictures, finished with photograph minuteness, 
giving us such vivid glimpses of the East—his stately ‘ Arab’ (114), 
his black-eyed ‘ Flower Girl’ (51), and his laughing ‘Slave Girl’ (112). 
Mr. Dobson has this year given us two pictures of the childhood 
which he paints so well, but of widely different merit. One is inscribed 
‘ Holy Innocents’ (415), and but for the inscription, we should have 
supposed it to represent some half dozen pretty, rosy children, in their 
night-dresses, in front of which their Tractarian mamma had worked 
a small cross; and each is holding tightly a sprig of some green 
plant, which, childlike, they intend to take to bed with them. A 
most inadequate representation of a very difficult, though a very poetical 
subject. Very superior is the other, entitled ‘ Fairy Tales’ (59), a little 
girl of some five years old, poring over her little book with flushed 
cheek and eager look, all absorbed in the story,—we should like to 
know whether it is the White Cat, or Cinderella ;—while the new doll 
sits bolt upright with its pink dress and pink cheeks, staring with the 
largest and bluest of doll’s-eyes, but utterly disregarded, at the little 
maiden’s feet. A delightful picture is this; seldom, indeed, has the 
all-wondering, all-absorbing interest of childhood been so truthfully 
given. Fairyland, with all its marvels, has opened before her, and she 
has eyes and ears for nothing beside. 

There are fewer historical paintings, we think, this year than usual. 
Mr. Ward, however, has three. We cannot say much as to the ‘ Pre- 
sentation of the Garter to Napoleon III.’ (38) ; it represents, after 
all, only a page from the Court Newspaper, and therefore might be best 
illustrated by a genuine Court painter, great in Court suits, ard 
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marvellous in point lace and gold embroidery. The next, ‘The 
Queen at the Tomb of Napoleon’ (254) is a better subject, and could 
the scene have been confined to two or three figures, a very suggestive 
picture might have been the result. But here is. too much crowding 
for solemnity, and too much of flounce and crinoline, and tiniest of 
bonnets,to harmonize with reflections so deeplys ive as those which 
the tomb of the conqueror of Austerlitz, the exile of St. Helena, must 
awaken. Very different is the ‘Alice Lisle’ (488). The solemn, 
thoughtful look of the Puritan lady, as she leans so statelily on her 
staff, conscious of the danger she incurs, yet resolved not to turn the 
homeless fugitives from her door, is very fine. Much commendation 
has been bestowed on the kneeling attendant, and her simple earnest- 
ness of appeal is very truthfully given ; but a fuller acquaintance with 
the domestic habits of the times would have shown Mr. Ward that 
that coarsely-dressed serving-maid could never bave been the 
‘waiting woman,’ the constant personal attendant of ‘Dame Alice 
Lisle’—indeed, that, however simple in her mode of living, the lady of 
the mansion would never have met those rough men without at least 
two or three of her chief servants attending her—not asa guard, they 
might be all unfit for that; but in compliance with the constant 
usages of the seventeenth century. 

A gorgeous picture, glowing with rich and well-contrasted colouring, 
is Mr. Hart’s ‘ Athaliah’ (79). The background has much of barbaric 
magnificence—though scarcely sufficiently finished—and the crowding 
splendours of the temple-worship are painted with the feeling of an 
artist. whose forefathers took part in that very service. And how 
magnificent is the beauty of Athaliah !—but here our praise must end ; 
for surely that noble woman, lifting her hand with such stern, but calm 
majesty—like Deborah denouncing the enemies of the Lord—is no fit 
representative of the sister of ‘wicked Ahab,’ the murderess of her 
sons.and grandsons. There she stands, with savage men clutching 
at her scarf, and brandishing their crooked daggers in her face; and 
we turn from the picture with all our pity awakened for the 
idolatrous queen, just ready to be so brutally ‘done to death.’ There 
are, perhaps, too many painful subjects this year. Mr. F. Stone’s 
‘ Missing Boat’ (204) is admirably painted, but the anxiety of the fisher- 
men, and the mute sorrow of the young woman, are sad to look upon. 
Then Mr. Paton, to whose fine ‘ Triumph of Vanity’ we referred in our 
last notice, has two pictures; both most distressingly painful. His 
‘ Bluidy Tryste’ (29), the dying lover, on the fresh grass and wild 
flowers, so wonderfully painted, and the lady wringing her hands. in 
agony—who could imagine that she was his murderess ?—are revolting. 
But:there isso much beauty and exquisite finish in the landscape part, 
especially the foreground, that we quite re-echo the recommendation of 
a contemporary critic, to paint out the figures, and give us only the 
seenery. The other, ‘In Memoriam’ (471), is still more painful, for we 
cannot, but feel that it is reality. The ladies at Lucknow at prayer, 
and the brutal Sepoys rushing in. Less. painful, but still s ing, 
is Mr. O’Neil’s ‘ Eastward Ho’ (384), an admirable picture, full of 
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simple truth and pathos. Soldiers taking farewell of their mothers, 
wives, and children. The widow, overwhelmed with grief, and her 
daughter waving the handkerchief at her brother; the sergeant’s 
wife wringing his loving haud, as though she could never relinquish 
it, with the baby laughing on her arm at its little sister ; and then 
the poor, lone woman on the lowest step, her eyes blinded with tears, 
unconscious where she is. It is an admirable picture, full of the 
poetry—and there is poetry—of common life. It is:not ald sadness in 
‘Eastward Ho! for we may expect for those who now part a happy 
meeting again; but what can we say to that ‘trilogy,’ as it has been 
called, painted so powerfully by Mr. Egg (372), that utter wreck of 
domestic happiness, ending in the dry arch beneath the Adelphi, and 
the outcast woman, and the waning moon shining on that suggestive 
placard, ‘ Pleasure Excursion to Paris.’ It is too painful to look upon. 
Very different is his scene from ‘Esmond’ (19), Beatrice, in all her 
proud, triumphant beauty, and Esmond kneeling, looking up with 
eager admiration as she lays the rapier on his shoulder. Mrs. Ward’s 
‘ Howard’s Farewell to England’ (360) is a very meritorious picture ; 
but it searcely tells the story. Howard is taking leave of a single 
family, and thus seems but like a benevolent old gentleman visiting 
some poor tenants. There should have been a gathering of his tenantry, 
all anxious to bid farewell to the kind landlord, whom they would never 
see again. Mr. Elmore’s ‘ Dante in the Streets of Florence’ (8) has 
been much admired; but we cannot award much praise to the figure 
of the poet. He is:merely a sick man come out for an airing. We 
wholly miss the solemn upward gaze of him who made 


‘Both heaven and hell co-partners of his toil ;’ 


and we wonder what there is that should so frighten the pretty group 
of maidens at the well. Grant’s ‘Last Trial of Madame Palissy’ 
(460) is very good. The dreamy joy of the enthusiast as he drops the 
ring into the crucible, the sad, half reproachful look of the wife, in her 
threadbare gown, and the merry laugh of the little child, who evidently 
thinks it all fun, are simply and truthfully given. Calderon’s ‘ Gaoler’s 
Daughter’ (442) is worthy approval, although the story is not very 
clearly made out. Carrick’s ‘ Weary Life’ (800), and Miss Solomon’s 
‘ Behind the Curtain’ (1094), are two admirable pictures, both illus- 
trative of the privations and sorrows of that wandering theatrical life 
which seems to many so easy and pleasant in comparison with steady 
labour. The languid expression of the poor sick boy in the latter 
picture, and the anxious look of the mother in her robe and tinsel 
crown, and the father in his clown’s dress, harshly summoned from the 
boy’s side, to make merriment with tearful eyes, are very touchingly 
given. Most painful, too, is Phillips’s‘ Dying Contrabandista’ (406), 
with the wife so anxiously holding-the looking-glass to the lips, but 
which remainsundimmed. Among the few really pleasant subjects. we 
may notice Mr. Crowe’s ‘ Pope’s Introduction to Dryden’ (1104), a 
pleasant scene of the past, and painted with great care. ‘Glorious 
John’ looks pleasantly at the precocious boy; but we doubt whether 
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Pope could ever have been the pretty fair-haired child of this picture. 
Ere passing on we must say a word as to Mr. Armitage’s ‘ Retribution,’ 
the photograph from which we noticed with high commendation in our 
last. The coloured picture is now before us; and we hasten to retract 
our former opinion. An enormous black and yellow tiger rearing up, 
and an enormous woman in blue and red, pushing him down by main 
force, may certainly be taken to represent ‘ Retribution,’ but, as com- 

ared with the earlier drawing, the inferiority of this really sign-post 
ooking picture is astonishing. 

In turning from figure subjects,—although many more might be 
noticed did our space allow, we must point to David Roberts’s fine 
views in the Venetian churches, his ‘ High Altar of San Giovanni e Paolo 
at Venice’ (14), with its magical perspective; and his ‘ Basilica of 
San Lorenzo’ (159), that venerable Byzantine church, with its grand 
arch and its mosaic saints, and all its quaint and gorgeous adorn- 
ments so exquisitely given. Mr. Stanfield’s sea views are very fine, 
while Mr. Hook’s ‘Coast-boy gathering Eggs’ (453) deserves equal 
praise alike for the fine view and the spirited figure. In sculpture we 
may notice Bell’s stately figure of ‘Honor’ (1198), M‘Dowell’s ‘ Day 
Dream’ (1186), and first in beauty among all, J. Durham’s fine 
‘ Hermione’ (1174). Bailey’s ‘Genius’ (1180) we cannnot_ admire ; it is 
merely a tall youth, flourishing a wand. Nor can we say much for 
Hancock’s ‘ Ariel released.” The material is bad. Ariel in bronze is 
as bad as a gossamer in marble. Here is no cleft trunk from whence 
the released spirit emerges, but he is supported by a very spiteful- 
looking bat, who seems shaking him off. There are some fine bas- 
reliefs, and a very suggestive statue by Munro (1255), of ‘ Undine.’ 

History of Ancient Pottery. By Samurn Brrow. 2 vols. With 
coloured plates, &e. Murray.—Most interesting and suggestive is the 
history of pottery. From those half-mythic earliest times of Egypt and 
Assyria down to the present day, from farthest Japan to Central 
America, from Lapland to South Africa, in all ages and in all places, 
we find the moulded clay baked into vessels for use or ornament. 
Indeed, in tracing the history of pottery we are tracing the history 
of the human race—the history, too, of civilization, and of art in 
perhaps its earliest stage of development. Curious, too, is it to find 
that pottery has been put to uses of which our fathers never dreamt; 
that the brick and the tile were the volumes in which the victories of 
Sennacherib and the decrees of Nebuchadnezzar were recorded, and 
‘thus, as Mr. Birch truly remarks, by the use of this simple but inde- 
structible material the history of the Assyrian monarchy may still be 
read, ‘whilst the decades of Livy, the plays of Menander, and the lays 
‘ of Anacreon, confided to a more perishable material, have either wholly 
‘or partly disappeared amid the wreck of empires.’ No nations save 

e Assyrian and Babylonian, however, seem to have applied pot- 
tery to this use; but earthen vessels for domestic or ornamental pur- 
poses are met with alike beneath the rude Celtic tumulus, in the 


rock-hewn tombs of Egypt, and in the elaborately-constructed sepul- 
chral chambers of Etruria. 
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The use of the potter’s wheel seems to have been known from a 
period antecedent to authentic history. ‘The very oldest vases of 
* Greece, some of which are supposed to have been made in the heroic 
‘ ages, bear marks of having been turned upon the wheel. Indeed it is 
‘ not possible to find any Greek vases except those made by the wheel 
‘ or by moulds, which latter process was applied only at a late period; 
while the still more ancient Egyptian and Assyrian, are always 
fashioned by the potter’s-wheel. There is not much beauty in the 
Egyptian pottery. In this department, as in others, the Assyrians 
seem to have adopted more beautiful forms, and to have displayed 
more taste in their ornamentation ; but it is to the Greek and Etrus- 
can vases that we must look for the highest degree of beauty,—a 
beauty so perfect, that we, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
feel that we cannot improve upon forms which the Etrurian potter, 
whose race and whose history have passed away from all human 
remembrance, moulded almost three thousand years ago. 

The work before us is profusely illustrated by plates of the various 
forms of the pottery, and the various styles of ornamentation em- 
ployed by the different nations of antiquity, and we doubt not that a 
judicious selection has been made ; but taking the most interesting,— 
the artistic view of the subject, we could have wished that more 
specimens of the beautiful than of the rare had been given. The subject 
is one which to do full justice to, should be treated with artist feeling, 
and to this Mr. Birch lays no claim. Hence, we think, arises 
the defect of these most laboriously compiled volumes,—volumes 
abounding in most valuable and carefully selected information, but 
which, not merely to the general reader, but to the inquirer on the 
subject, present a vast accumulation of notes, scarcely held together 
except by their general relation to pottery. Very learned are they, 
and affording abundant information, but very deficient in that sustained 
interest which is necessary to make a work readable. Still, as a well- 
filled storehouse of authentic materials, they will do good service to 
many a future writer on the subject. 

Art, its Scope and Purpose; or, a Brief Exposition of its Principles. 
A lecture delivered at a Mechanics’ Institution, with subsequent 
additions. By Jostan Gitsert. Jackson and Walford.—This is a 
very pleasant essay on Art, written with much feeling and eloquence, 
and enunciating some very important principles. Here is a piece of 
art criticism as worthy of being noted for its beauty, as for its just 
appreciation of that marvellous picture, Turner’s ‘ Cologne.’ 


‘I heard it spoken of as ‘that great yellow thing,’ and at a first glance I 
remember yielding a reluctant assent to that derogatory appellation. Afterwards it 
became by far the most fascinating of all the landscapes. ‘The idea began to take 
hold upon me, the predominating sentiment to infuse itself. I soon felt it to ex- 
press in ali its lines, proportions, shadows, colours, in all its wondrous and com- 
plex unity, the very essence of the dreamy imaginations which haunt the glorious 
old Rhine river and city. It is the Rhine, with all its burthen of poetry and 
romance, that flows before you, bathed in its golden summer sunlight ; and it is 
the Cologne, half medieval, half modern, the quaint, bustling city, through whose 
antique portals the river first salutes the traveller, with its crowd of strange-looking 
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craft at its quays, and its long boat bridge swinging in the stream. Undoubtedly, 
only at rare moments would the actual scene answer to its ideal ; at rare moments 
only would the mind be in an answering mood ; but the artist’s function is to seize 
such a moment, and at the necessary cost, it may be of some exaggeration, and by 
a concentrated effort, to raise and sustain such a mood in the mind of the beholder. 
For this he floods his picture with the afternoon sunlight, absorbs his shadows in 
the hazy glow, perplexes the eye with innumerable reflected lights and tremulous 
tints ; for this he groups a solemn maze of towers, and gathers a glittering sheaf of 
masts. Everything is selected, arranged, subdued, emphasized, which may help the 
one predominating impression, and leave it to the imagination like one of its own 
visions of glory and beauty. Such a work is High Art—it is a poem—a creation 
—an eloquent utterance of a noble conception.’ 


This is only one of the many eloquent passages with which this inte- 
resting essay abounds. We heartily recommend it to our readers. 

Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and 
Future. By Groner Scorr, A.R.A.—‘ Are our houses 
pleasant things to look upon, as well as comfortable to live in?’ is 
the question.proposed. by Mr. Scott. After answering it in the nega- 
tive, very truly remarking that ‘ the fact is, that from being all our 
‘lives surrounded more or less with ugliness, we take it as a thing of 
‘course and hardly give it a thought,’ he proceeds to discuss how 
this may be amended ; and beautiful, or at least pleasing objects, meet 
our everyday sight. Very severe is he upon the architectural enor- 
mities that flaunt their ugliness on every side of us,—the tawdry out- 
of-town villas, ‘ perfect plague-spots on the landscape ;’ and the battle- 
mented dwelling-houses, too, which in right of what the architect in 
Gothic times would never have dreamt of placing there, are so com- 
placently honoured with the name. So beginning with windows, and 
doorways, then proceeding to the roof and chimneys, and from thence 
to the basement, Mr. Scott shows how admirably the genuine Gothic 
is suited to every demand of domestic architecture, and how without 
making our houses a whit less comfortable, we may dwell in noble, 
well-ventilated rooms, and please our eye with the beauty of roof, 
ceiling, and window within, as well as with fine prospects without. 
There are some admirable remarks on the ‘ domestic’ Gothic, as dis- 
tinguished from the ecclesiastical, and warnings, which both architects 
and their employers would do well to heed, of that ‘architectural 
masquerading,’ which adorns a country-house with buttress and pin- 
nacle, and places a church-porch at the entrance. There are also 
some valuable hints for improvements in our street architecture, and 
some useful suggestions respecting the use of coloured bricks as a 
means of varying the tame uniformity of our long lines of houses, and 
of giving a somewhat brighter appearance to our ‘ drab-coloured’ 
dwellings. Mr. Scott has done good service by these remarks, which 
are worthy the attention of all who feel an interest in the much- 
needed improvement of our domestic architecture. 
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Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, 1857. 8vo. John W. Parker and Son.—This volume of 600 
pages consists of ‘ Inaugural Addresses and Select Papers,’ bearing on 
the several departments of inquiry into which the labours of this 
Association have been divided. These departments are five in num- 
ber, and are designated as follows:—1l. Jurisprudence, and Amend- 
ment of the Law. 2. Education, embracing Middle Class Education, 
Foundation Schools, and Education of the Working Classes. 3. 
Punishment and Reformation. 4. Public Health. 5. Social Eco- 
nomy. The names of the noblemen and gentlemen who have con- 
tributed papers to this volume are more than a hundred. The papers 
vary in length, from a page to many pages, and they have a grada- 
tion, as will be supposed, in regard to merit. But it is a volume for 
the statesman, and for every man professing himself a friend to social 
progress. An Inaugural Address was delivered by Lord Brougham ; 
and addresses of that nature were delivered by Lord John Russell ; 
4 Sir John S. Pakington, M.P.; by Lord Stanley ; and by Sir B. 

. Brodie—that by Lord John Russell on Jurisprudence and Amend- 
ment of the Law; Sir John Pakington discoursed on Education ; 
Lord Stanley on Public Health, and Sir Benjamin Brodie on Social 
Economy. Surely a volume made the depository of their wisdom by 
such men, and by nearly a hundred men deemed fit tobe their coad- 
jutors, should have some value. Where the topics are o various, and 
there is so much that is excellent, it is not easy to make the sort of 
selection in the way of extract that may best serve the object of this 
publication. Lord John Russell concludes his address on the Amend- 


ment of Law by reminding us of a great fact in the history of juris- 
prudence :— 


‘The laws must be made consistent with the spirit of the times; and this opens 
for consideration a great question to which many men of influence and talent have 
devoted themselves. For my own part, I have come to the conclusion that the 
consolidation of the laws must be preceded by their amendment. I know but of 
two great precedents for a code of laws. After the Roman Republic had devised 
in the freest spirit, and the spirit of justice, the great principles of law—after 
those laws had remained unwritten for years with the praetors—after various edicts, 
the Emperor Justinian decided upon laying down a code of laws, for which pur- 
ag he assembled to his assistance the greatest and most learned men of his day. 

o doubt the work produced contained within it the great principle of justice as 
regarded the criminal law, but it also contained the edicts of one t after 
another. It also contained the errors of Justinian himself—one of the worst 
tyrants of the Roman Empire, and of his advisers, who, whatever their talent, 
appeared to have had no moral principle. After a long period—almost in the 
present day—came the code of the Emperor Napoleon. There could be no doubt 
that that was a wonderful work, and Napoleon was assisted in it by the most 
eminent lawyers of France, some of them who had been the most devoted Royalists, 
and others the most determined Republicans—all, however, assisting in the work 
with the view of benefiting their country. Napoleon, like Justinian, had absolute 
power, but it was controlled by the opinions of the times, which made it necessary 
to agree to much which had been enacted under the old monarchy, and much also 
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which, without reference to justice or religion, was derived from the dregs of the 
revolution from which the country had just emerged. There were, then, but two 
codes—that of the Roman Emperor and that of Napoleon. In this country it is 
not by means of the will of the sovereign that laws can be enacted for the govern- 
ment of this country, but by the action of opinion ; and when the code has been 
explored by the light of those ancient beacons of civil and religious liberty which 
have blessed this free nation, we may, indeed, have a code of laws more compre- 
hensive and more complete than those which had their existence under Justinian or 
Napoleon. Let us then hope that under the beneficent sway of our beloved Queen 
we may live to see our code of laws improved, and an edifice erected which shall 
be of such an order of architecture and of such materials as to command the 
admiration of the other nations of the globe, and fit to withstand the assaults of 
time.’—pp. 34, 35. 

One fact adduted by Lord Stanley on the comparative mortality by 
war and by preventible disease, we must cite for the benefit of some 
of our pugnacious champions for peace principles. ‘ During the revo- 
‘lutionary war, in twenty-two years (1793—1815) there were killed 
‘19,800 men: in the single~year, 1848—9, there died of cholera and 
‘ other epidemics 72,180. In those twenty-two years of war the wounded 
“were 79,700, in the one year of cholera those attacked were 144,860.’ 
Yes, and what may thus be said of the bad atmospheres which our great 
humanitarians do so little to amend, may be said in a still greater 
degree of the bad governments, which they are not only disposed to 
leave to themselves, but for which upon occasions they can get up 
all sorts of apologies. The cant of humanity, like the cant of religion, 
is the worst thing put into the place of the best. Put down military 
feudalism if you please—but put it down for what it is, and not under 
false pretences. Clear thy mind of cant, says Thomas Carlyle, and 
so say we. Those fighting people, the old Romans, were in this re- 
spect men of a more genuine humanity than ourselves. Their cit; 
above ground was comparatively devoid of ornaments or cost, until 
they had completed those vast substructions of sewerage, which 
wind their way like the streets of a great city to this day beneath the 
ruins of edifices reared two thousand years ago. The spirit in which 
this was done, was that true old Roman spirit in which Lord Stanley 

-concludes his address :— 


‘Only take with you this last word. Dry and unattractive as sanitary studies 
may appear, they belong to the patriot no less than to the philanthropist—they 
touch very nearly the future prosperity and the national greatness of England. 
Don’t fancy that the mischief done by disease spreading through the community is 
to be measured by the number of deaths which ensue. That is the least part of 
the result. As in a battle, the killed bear but a small proportion to the wounded. 
It is not merely by the crowded hospitals, the frequent funerals, the destitution of 
families, or the increased pressure of public burdens, that you may test the suffer- 
ing of a nation over which sickness has passed ; the real and lasting injury lies in 
the deterioration of race, in the seeds of disease transmitted to future generations, 
in the degeneracy and decay which are never detected till the evil is irreparable, 
and of which even then the cause remains often undiscovered. It concerns us, if 
the work of England be that of colonization and of dominion abroad, if wild hordes 

. and savage races are to be brought by our agency under the influence of civilized 
“man, if we are to maintain peace, to extend commerce, to hold our own — 
many rivals alike by arts and arms—it concerns us, I say, that strong hands shoul 
be forthcoming to wield either sword or spade—that vigorous constitutions be not 
wanting to endure the vicissitudes of climate and the labours of a settler in a new 
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country. I believe that, whatever exceptions may be found in individual insta nces, 
when you come to deal with men in the mass, physical and moral decay necessarily 
go together, and it would be small satisfaction to know that we had, through a 
series of ages, successfully resisted every external enemy, if we learnt too late that 
that vigour and energy for which ours stands confessedly pre-eminent among the 
races of the world, were being undermined by a secret but irresistible agency, the 
offspring of our own neglect, against which science and humanity had warned us 
62. 


in vain. —pp. 61, 


Nearly connected with this subject is another which is treated with 
much good sense in one of the papers in this volume—viz., the subject 
of ‘ Central and Local Action.’ Most persons, we presume, will 
admit that both kinds of action are needed, but the difficulty is how 
best to combine them. That a centralized power may become tyrannical 
is not denied, but it is no less certain that local authority left to itself 
may become inhumanly selfish, doing next to nothing that it ought to 
do, or doing what it does so as to convert the pretence of local im- 
provement into an occasion for all sorts of local jobbing. But let our 


readers ponder the following passage from the paper of Mr. Tom 
Taylor on this subject :-— 


‘Mr. Toulmin Smith, in his work on The Parish, which may be regarded at 
once as a manual and an eulogium of local self-government in this sense, quotes a 
— saying of the late Duke of Wellington. ‘While every one,’ wrote the 

uke, ‘is accustomed to rely upon the Government, upon a sort of commutation 
for what they pay to it, personal energy goes to sleep, and the end is lost. This 
supineness and apathy as to public exertion will in the end ruin us.’ 

‘No one who is accustomed to watch the working of local institutions will dis- 
pute Mr. Smith’s allegation, that there can be no greater or more deplorable mis- 
take than the very common notion that all a man’s relation to the town or parish 
he lives in is comprehended in paying rates when called upon. So, I apprehend, 
all sound thinkers will agree with him that the sense of mutual responsibility must 
be continually present to every man if free institutions are to be a reality, and not 
a mere name ; that a necessary accompaniment of this habitual sense is the feeling 
and taking an active interest in the welfare of the neighbourhood, and the direc- 
tion of the intelligence of all to matters affecting the wellbeing of all. Even it 
local affairs were managed with some waste of time and money and some unskilful- 
ness, when all thus participate in their management, the waste and unskilfulness 
would be well made up for by the zeal, sense of duty, and invaluable practical 
education thus fostered and supplied. 

‘But I cannot agree with Mr. Smith that the prevailing under-estimate and 
neglect of local duties are the result of ‘attempts made of late years to overlay 
the institutions of England, alike in working and in spirit, by the system of 
bureaucracy and functionarism.’ So far as such a system can be said to exist, I 
cannot but consider it rather as a result than as a cause of the neglect of local 
duties. 

‘Mr. Smith appears to think that in every department of the Government lurk 
certain mysterious enemies of everything ancient, and English, and local, always 
on the look-out to curtail a parochial power here, a corporate function there, equally 
greedy of authority and public pence—true ‘ hungry officials,’ devoid alike of 

pacity and honesty, equally deficient in a sense of public duty and respect for 
private morality. 

‘I am inclined to think—it may be because Iam myself a servant in one of 
these departments which Mr. Smith considers more peculiarly peopled by these 
official ogres—that Mr. Smith, on this point, is labouring under a delusion which 
tends to impair the value of his books and to limit the good effect of his merito- 
rious labours. There may, of course, be a mischievous and mistaken ‘centralism,’ 
just as there is a spurious ‘localism’—the one striving to establish Procrustean 
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of its own, to weaken local liberty, and to substitute for the healthy 
variety of independent action a vicious and shortsighted uniformi 
‘ from the centre, just as the other seeks to establish the rule of unmitigated selfish- 
ness and penny wisdom under the specious mask of local liberty. 

‘ But of these two equally mischievous influences, I should be inclined to think 
the former infinitely less potent for evil and less prevalent than the latter, for this 
reason :—Central doctrinism is absolutely antagonistic to the spirit of England ; 

. local selfishness appeals for the furtherance of its own mean ends to dispositions 
peculiarly and nobly English. 

* But, setting aside rare exceptions, I should be inclined to assert that in the 

working of central departments, charged with duties which bring them 
into contact with local authorities, the tendency is.rather to over-timidity than to 
excessive dictation ; and, instead of the disposition of the public being to throw 
too much into the hands of the central power, it is rather to an excessive dislike 
of its action, and an exaggerated suspicion both of its means and inclinations to 
intrude or encroach upon local institutions. I cannot but attribute the neglect of 
local duties, not to ever-encroaching officialism, but to ever-increasing selfishness 
—the result of excessive addiction to money-making—of concession to the daily 
larger demands of each man’s private business upon his time and energies—of a 
forgetfulness of the claims of all classes of society upon each other—of that want 
of sympathy between rich and poor mainly due to the vast operations of the new 
industrial economy created by steam power, which tends to accumulate great capi- 
tals in single hands, and to group huge masses of workmen about particular 
¢ centres of labour. Owing to the joint action of these causes, our local subdivisions 
have, in many cases, become unmanageable by purely local machinery. Think of 
the old relations of the tithing being revived in a district of Manchester, or of this 
great ‘capital of the Midlands,’ in which we are assembled! We might as well 
seek to restore the old trade guilds, with their liveries and feasts, their pageants 
and miracle-plays, or the Heptarchy, with its warring kings, its gesithas, its thegns, 
and theows.’—pp. 475—477. 


In conclusion, Mr, Taylor reduces the substance of his statements to 
the following heads :— 


* Reviewing what has been said, it will be found that the necessity of central 
action on matters of local improvement is maintained,— 

‘1. To confer powers for such improvement cheaply and effectually ; to invest 
with the legal character of ‘towns’ areas of dense population not having yet ac- 
quired a known and defined boundary ; and to fuse into a consistent whole exist- 
ing local Acts, and a general measure of town improvement. 

‘2. When such powers are conferred, to forward generally the wise and efficient 
exercise of them by diffusing the light of a general experience, and by communi- 
cating the results of such special inquiries as the central department may be 

_ charged to make, by advising in cases of doubt or difficulty, and generally by 
assisting, but never superseding, local efforts. 


‘3. To protect posterity, by examining and deciding upon application for leave 
to m rates. 


a to on the — of local powers. 
‘5. To act as.aco ins oppression in certain specified cases, 
and acourt of mandamus default.” 

We have allowed more than our usual space to this topic, for we 
searcely know another on which we have among us so large an 
amount of well-meaning misconception or of artful misrepresentation. 

The extracts we have given from this volume will be sufficient to 
indicate to our readers the valuable material of which it consists. 

Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Samvuen 
Baitzy. Second Series. 8vo. Longmans.—Mr. Bailey is a writer 
of great acuteness. His power of analysis is such as few men possess ; 
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and the terms in which his distinctions are expressed are carefully 
selected, and give his meaning with great precision. He is thoroughly 
conversant with the Scotch school of metaphysicians, and has studied 
the philosophy of Kant and of other Germans with good effect. We are 
not sure that the difference between him and Dr. Reid is so great as 
he seems to suppose; and we greatly admire the rational tone by 
which his speculations are pervaded. There are three sections in this 
volume on ‘The prominent Characteristics of German Philosophy and 
their Causes,’ which our readers will find well worthy of an attentive 
reading. The drift of these sections may be inferred from the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘You will, I think, agree with me that the tone of German Philosophy does 
not, generally speaking, harmonize with the English understanding, and is even 
decidedly repugnant to it. Largely as the philosophy in question appears to have 
engaged the attention of our continental neighbours, and chimed in with their 
train of thought, it has found few cordial followers here; and it is worth while 
to search for the source of this dissonance and antipathy. 

‘The principal causes of the mysticism, obscurity, vagueness, and, I may add, 
extravagance, which, in the estimation of most Englishmen, and, I must frankly 
declare, in my own, characterize the speculations of German philosophers, and 
repel many of us from the study of their works, appear to me to be the following :— 

‘1. Regarding perception through the organs of sense as something to be 
analyzed, explained, or accounted for, instead of considering it as a primary fact of 
consciousness, the only possible explanation in relation to it being an explanation 
of the physical conditions on which it depends. 

‘2. Personifying what are usually termed the faculties of the mind, and even 
what may be called ‘mental incidents,’ and treating them as distinct entities. 

‘3. Treating in a similar way the abstractions, generalizations, and other expe- 
dients of language relating to the objects and events of the material world. 

‘4, Adducing imagery or fictitious events as facts, sometimes in explanation of 
realities, and sometimes in explanation of other fictions—a practice which is an 
inevitable consequence of the beforementioned errors, although frequently the 


result of different circumstances, and especially of the unbridled spirit of hypo- 
thesis.’-—Pp. 180, 131. 


These are not statements lightly made. The pages which follow 
show the grounds of thisjudgment. We cannot now go further into 
Mr. Bailey’s volume. We commend it to such of our readers as are 
accustomed to thought on subjects of this nature. It is a book 
designed for such readers, and such readers will not bestow their atten- 
tion upon it in vain. =~ 

The Microscope. By Frre@vson. Constable—This is the 
production of a shrewd, sagacious man, extending over only some 
hundred and fifty short pages, but discussing within that space the 
results of modern inventions, early discoveries by the microscope, 
microscopic objects, illustrations, applications, and capabilities, in the 
spirit of calm and genial wisdom. 
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Gnomen of the New Testament. By Joun ALBERT BENGEL. 
Vols. II., [V.andV. T. and T. Clarke.—The first and third volumes of 
this translation of Bengel’s great work we commended to the attention 
of our readers a short time since. The work is now completed. In 
the fifth volume there is an interesting and instructive sketch of the 
life and writings of Bengel, which will assist the reader not otherwise 
acquainted with the author to judge of the competency of the man 
who here undertakes to be his guide through the writings of the New 
Testament. This translation is made from the original Latin edition, 
brought out by the son of the author, M. Ernest Bengel, and sub- 
sequently completed by J. C. F. Steudal. It also includes the cor- 
rections and additions in the second edition of 1759. The translators 
have discharged the trust committed to them with great care and 
fidelity, and are, in all respects, entitled to much praise. It would 
require large space to exhibit all the merit of Bengel as a biblical 
critic, to show his exact place in the history of this department of 
literature, and the immense amount of good which has resulted from 
his learned and eminently pious labour. He laid the foundation of 
nearly everything that has been done by those who Have succeeded 
him. The editor, Mr. Fausset, justly remarks that the Latin of the 
original is often obscure from the excess of brevity. In translation, an 
opportunity has been afforded for correction in this particular. But, 
for the present, we cannot perhaps do better than allow Mr. Fausset to 
speak for himself as to the claims of this publication. 


‘ Bengel,’ he writes, ‘in the main, laid hold of the true principle for the restora- 
tion of the genuine text—namely, that the preference should be given to the oldest 
MSS. and versions, though few, rather than to the more recent ones, however 
numerous. But those oldest MSS. and versions had not been so well collated as 
they have been more recently; and we have the advantage of other ancient 
authorities, lately brought to light, which Bengel had not. The results of modern 
textual criticism are briefly, but fully, given in my notes, so that the reader can at 
a glance see the authorities for, and those against, every important reading. This, 
I venture to think, much enhances the value of this translation. 

‘No subject is of more importance, as regards exegetical criticism, than to 
rightly distinguish synonyms, so as to mark exactly the delicate shades of meaning. 
I have, therefore, supplied the reader with many helps in this department, for 
which I am indebted chiefly to Tittman, Wahl, and Trench. Occasionally, typo- 
graphical mistakes occur in the Latin of modern editions of the Gnomon. These must 
perplex the reader, as they did myself for a time. In this translation no such 
difficulty will arise. 

‘Some reviewers have objected to the retention of the technical terms. Bengel, 
in his Preface, has by anticipation answered these objectors. These technical 
terms of figures of speech, often recurring, are not a pedantic display of learning 
calculated to confuse the English reader, but are, in fact, abbreviated notes, thrown 
into this form, to save frequent repetition, and clearly intelligible, partly from the 
context, and the brief explanations which I have inserted in brackets or foot-notes, 
and more fully from the Appendix. 

‘In many cases the convenience of the reader is consulted by texts being given in 
full, which are only referred to by Bengel ; and the emphatic part of each such text 
is marked in such a way that the intention of Bengel in referring to it, which 
might not be at once obvious, is made apparent.’—Preface. 
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Hermeneutical Manual ; or, Introduction to the Exegetical Study 
of the Scriptures of the New Testament. By Patrick FarrBarry, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Divinity in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. TT. and T. Clarke.— We give this volume our cordial 
welcome. It is the book which was wanted on its subject. It is 
sufficient as a manual, without being too cumbrous for its purpose. 
The author intends that his work shall ‘unfold the principles of 
‘ Interpretation, and give to these a regular, consecutive, and scientific 
‘treatment.’ But to accomplish this object in a volume of somewhat 
less than five hundred pages has necessitated selection ; and the author 
claims the exercise of candour on the part of those who judge concern- 
ing the manner in which he has acquitted himself in this respect. On 
the whole we think he has exercised a sound judgment in this parti- 
cular; and we are far from thinking any apology necessary for the 
space that has been assigned to the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. That section is one of great importance on many 
grounds at the present time. We thank Professor Fairbairn for what 
he has done. The book is orthodox, evangelical, pervaded by sound 
judgment; while the result of sound learning is, to the credit of the 
author, wholly free from that puerile parade of learning which has 
become so common in books of this nature. 

Christian Hope. By Joun Anoet James. Hamilton.—Mr. James 
has here added a treatise on ‘Christian Hope’ to his treatises on 
‘Christian Faith and Charity.’ This is as it should be. The present 
volume possesses the qualities which characterized its predecessors, and 
which are so familiar to most of our readers. The work is dedicated 
to the Rev. Robert William Dale, M.A., as to the ‘Dear Brother and 
Colleague’ of the author. This fact shows what is possible in the 
way of a copastorate among Congregationalists. How is it that 
successful arrangements of this nature are so rarely made ? Sometimes 
the fault is with the minister. Years bring distrust. Quite as often 
it is with the people. If you can harmonize youth and age in the 
ministers, you have still to harmonize them in the congregation ; and 
we fear that in general the latter is by far the greater difficulty. One 
way of meeting this exigency would be to eschew all large chapels— 
chapels too large to be in the hands of one minister, Another would 
be to account all the congregationalists of a town or city the congre- 
gational church for that town or city, and all its ministers as the 
congregational presbytery or ministry for that city, after the primitive 
manner. This latter change is, in our eyes, ‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.’ But who is to bring it about ? 

The Faiths of the World. Compiled from the latest and best 
Authorities, by the Rev. Jamzs Garpyer, M.D. and M.A. Fullar- 
ton.—This work is designed to include an account of all religions and 
religious sects, their doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and customs: it is to 
be completed in twenty-four parts, of two shillings each, illustrated 
with many engravings, and is regarded by its projectors as supplying a 
desideratum in the literature of the day. The parts which have come 
into our hands extend to the word ‘ Discipline.’ In so far as we have 
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examined it, we think the work promises to be greatly in advance of 
anything of the sort that has hitherto made its appearance among us. 
The use of such a work to the student and the man of letters must be 
great. The facility of reference in such publications makes them very 
precious with the man whose time is felt: to be precious. 

A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with 
a@ New Translation. By M. M. Kaniscn, Phil. Doc., M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. Longmans.—We can do little more now than announce this 
important publication. Dr. Kalisch’s two preceding volumes were 
oceupied with Exodus. The commentary in the present volume is on 
Genesis. We hope in our next number to say more on the character 
of this very learned work. 

God. Revealed in the Process of Creation, and by the Manifestation 
of the Lord Jesus. By James Watxer. H. Nisbet.—This title 
describes the purpose of the author of this treatise, but it is not a 
felicitous one. It is too long—it needs to be learnt, and all such titles 
are bad. If this longer title was deemed indispensable, it would have 
been easy to have devised ashorter one to have preceded it. In his 
former publication the author was more successful in this respect. The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation has obtained a wide circulation 
in America, in this country, and elsewhere. We can hardly say that 
weare ourselves pleased with the use of the term ‘ philosophy’ in such 
aconnexion. To seem tospeak of the Deity as doing his work philo- 
sophically is hardly reverential. But the interpretation given to the 
title by readers generally was favourable. It was understood as 
denoting that the author’s aim would be to show the moral fitnesses— 
the reasonableness of the plan of salvation, in its relation to the Deity 
and to man. It was felt that the man who should speak well on such a 
theme would be a man uttering a word in season. And-the promise of 
the title was in a large measure fulfilled by the performance. The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation is an able and timely production, 
and cannot be too widely commended. In the preface to that. work 
the author observed that, in his judgment, the Bridgewater treatises 
did not meet the want of the times. The grand question which the 
reason of the civilized world is.propounding is not answered in them. 
Men might read them all, and balance them all, and go forth more 
sceptical in regard to revealed religion than before. The very factthat 
the principles which are thus expounded in them relative to natural 
religion are not extended to revealed religion, is felt by many as 
suggesting that the proofs of the latter are of adifferentand of a much 
more doubtful complexion. The aim of the author of the Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation was to show that the suspicion suggested in 
this-case is unwarranted ; and to demonstrate that the process which is 
supposed to give men a natural theology is that which, carried out, 
mustgivethem a revealed theology, showing that the same mind is in 
all-pervading action in the laws of nature and in the scheme 
of revelation. 

The aim-of Mr. Walker in the present treatise is to extend and 
strengthen the argument in the former. ‘ The Supreme Being, as 
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‘revealed in nature and revelation, not only as the author of the 
‘physical and moral systems of the universe; but the chief and further 
‘aim of the volume is to exhibit the Unity of the Divine Plan, physical 
‘and moral, upon our planet, and the process through which it has 
‘ passed, and by which it is progressing to ultimate perfection. In this 
‘volume the unity of the physical and spiritual scheme of the Creator, 
‘as it is developed in our world, we think, is established ; and the final 
‘ end of the whole plan of the mundane economy is shown to be moral 
‘in its nature, and the same as that revealed in the Christian Scriptures.’ 
This is a high and noble aim—religious inquiry prosecuted in the 
track demanded by the times. The treatise consists of two books, 
and the following is the table of contents :— 


Book I.—1. Preliminary Statements. 2. The Present Position and Bearings of 
the Argument stated. 3. Summary of the Argument from ‘First Things.’ 4. 
Exposition of the Facts which establish the Doctrine of Progressive Advances in 
Creation, from Lower to Higher Species, and the Inferences authorized by these 
Facts. 5. On the Unity in the Creating Cause, and the Evidence that Physical 
Forces and Laws have been used as Instrumentalities in accomplishing the Final 
End in the Scheme of Creation. 6. Another View of the Evidence seen in the 
Progress of the Creation, relating to the Adaptation of Things to each other in 
Time and Space. 7. Difficulties of any Theory which assumes Creation by Law, 
or the Development of one Species out of another. 8. Creation and Control by 
Divine Agency—Sustentation and Government by Law. 9. Concerning what we 
may know of the Future and of God, from the Constitution of Things, viewed 
in connexion with the Law of Progress, 

Book IJ.—On Man and his Responsibilities, considered in Connexion with 
Divine Law and Divine Revelation. 1. Exposition of the Necessity and Rule of 
Law. 2. Concerning the Moral Law. 3. Man unable to recover himself from 
Disobedience, or redeem himself from the Penalties of Sin. 4. The Legal As 
and Practical Value of the Sacrifice of Christ, and its Accordance with the Law 
of Progress and the Character of God. 5. The Means, Measures, and Methods of 
Restoration to Obedience to the Divine Lawgiver. 6. The Adaptation and Pro- 
cess of the Gospel in Restoring Man to Impartial Regard for his Fellow-man, 
thus producing affectionate obedience to the Second Table of the Law. 7. 
Fe Manifestation of God in Christ considered in its Relation to the Future 


Such are the ‘Contents’ of this publication. It is a good book, rich 
in thought—scientific, ethical, and theological. We commend it 
earnestly to all intelligent readers feeling the need of help in prosecutin 
their inquiries on such topics. There is a breadth and manliness, an 
at the same time a simplicity, in the entire manner of the author, which 
is much to our taste. 

Zaphnath Paaneah; or, the History of Joseph. By the Rev. 
Torney Smiru.—In the late Crimean campaign one of our regi- 
ments, on landing at Gallipoli, found in the marshes there a sudden 
enemy and an unexpected succour. The foe was malaria of the worst 
type. The friend was the broad leaf of the sweet-scented flag, grow- 
ing on the very foeus of the pestilence. In the warfare of Christi- 
anity the-soldiers of the cross may take courage from the fact that on 
the dreary marshes of Polemies, poison and antidote often grow side by 
side. The swamps of infidelity and rationalism in the present day 
bear herbs. of healing out of their very depths. The spirit of research, 
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at first supposed hostile to Christianity, has proved in its progress 
Christianity’s firmest auxiliary. In nothing has this been more evi- 
dent than in Egyptian Archeology. Long ago difficulties were raised 
with reference to the authority of the Pentateuch, from supposed con- 
tradictions contained therein. The narrative of Joseph seemed open 
to such animadversion. There was internal evidence, it was asserted, 
against the sacred character claimed for it. Was not the episode of 
the prison and the chief butler’s dream impossible, since grapes, 
according to Herodotus, were unknown in Egypt? Did not the dream 
of Pharaoh and its consequences savour of the fabulous when we re- 
flected that the periodical inundations of the Nile precluded the idea 
of famine, and must not the notion of seven years of plenty be ranked 
among the things that only find currency with the credulous? So 
question after question has been put, but a voice from the tombs of 
Egypt gave the first part of the answer, when hieroglyphs revealed 
the fact of the vine being known and cultivated, aud history took up 
the reply by pointing to accredited famines of severity within compa- 
ratively modern times, while history and geology contributed their 
lights in various ways in support of the sacred narrative. The book 
before us is a discreetly paraphrased biography of Joseph in connexion 
with Egyptian history and antiquities. It is of course, to some ex- 
tent, necessarily a compilation, but the author can make good use of 
his material, and his work is admirably adapted to interest and benefit 
intelligent youth. 

The Life of the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D. By J. W.Etuenrtives, 
M.A.—This memoir is a great improvement on its predecessors. 
Written in a clear and interesting manner, it embalms the memory of 
aman of whom Methodism may be justly proud. Biblical exegesis 
has received a new impulse since Adam Clarke’s day, and it is only 
reasonable to believe that much he wrote will die, but it is also our 
opinion that much will live. Certain we are that the memory of his 
noble Catholic spirit and loving temper will ever be fragrant among 
intelligent Christians. 

Zwingl. By R. Curistorret. Translated from the German 
by Joun Cocnran, Esq. T. and T. Clarke. Edinburgh.—This is a 
book of no ordinary interest. English Protestants are, for the most 
part, familiar with the name of Zwingli, but we question whether 
they are acquainted with the truth respecting his character and course 
in connexion with what is styled the Great Reformation, and our 
hearty thanks are due to Mr. Cochran for his labour in presenting 
this thorough performance of Christoffel in an English dress. We 
can but glance at the subject-matter of Zwingli’s history, which, in 
oe volume before us, is given so far as is possible in an autobiographical 
orm. 

Born, one of ten children, of worthy parents, at the Alpine village 
of Wildhaus, in the valley of the Toggenburg, Huldreich Zwingli 
grew a healthy vigorous lad amid mountain scenery and the pastoral 
occupations common to his countrymen. Remarkable for energy of 
mind and body, he was wisely put to school when nine years old, at 
Wesen, where, outstripping his master, he would have been injured, 
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but for removal to Basle, whence, in a short time, for similar reasons, 
he was transferred to Berne. At the school there, he was distinguished 
for his imaginative faculty and musical talent, having Lupulus for his 
instructor in classical learning. Profiting under such an instructor, he 
was judged fit for the highest school at Vienna, and afterwards for 
that of Basle, where, under the celebrated Wittenbach, his studies 
were directed mainly to the Word of God. In 1505 he accepted a 
call to be parson of Glarus, but had to indemnify Gzldli, possessed of 
a letter of investiture of that living. At Glarus Zwingli’s study of 
divine truth, and power of public speaking, were both remarkable, as 
were his temptations and trials in his Romish curacy, in which he was 
an intrepid advocate of anti-national politics, up to the battle of Ma- 
rignan. About this time convictions of the truth, afterwards so dear 
to him, dawned upon his mind, and removing to Einsiedeln, he reco- 
gnised the Bible as his only directory and Ohrist as his only salvation. 
His consequent denunciations of Mariolatry led to a call from like- 
minded Christians in Zurich, a.p. 1518. At Zurich, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, his first efforts as a Christian patriot were directed 
against the mercenary character of the Swiss Confederacy, and as a 
Christian reformer to the removal of ecclesiastical abuses. In the 
midst of his labours in this direction, he was plague-smitten, and 
narrowly escaped death. After recovery, he became acquainted with 
some of the refugee Protestants from Germany during Luther's out- 
lawry, and with tenfold vigour launched the thunders of his oratory 
against the abuses of cathedral foundations, cloisters, celibacy, images, 
and the mass; writing at the same time his noble ‘ Introduction,’ 
which largely determined the council of Zurich to take down images 
in the churches. This overt act of awaking Protestantism aroused the 
Diet of the Confederacy against the council of Zurich, and sowed the 
seeds of the first Cappel war. Zwingli’s zeal now penetrated to Berne 
and West Switzerland, and brought him, in 1527, into relations with 
the notorious Faber. The first Cappel war, fomented by Austrian 
policy, found Zwingli an ardent patriot and an able negotiator. The 
second ended in the murder of the great Swiss reformer on the battle- 
field, with the martyr words upon his lips, ‘ I will not deny my Saviour.’ 
Such is the barest outline of Zwingli’s history ; but our readers must 
not suppose that there is any meagreness in the volume before us, 
because our sketch is necessarily of the briefest. We have only now 
space to remark how clearly Zwingli was prepared by the divine hand 
for his work, and how full of instruction is his biography in reference 
to the controversies among the reformed party. His relation to Luther 
was that of the devout patriot scholar to the rude but lion-like ex- 
monk ; and his part in the discussion of the Supper reflects undying 
credit upon Zwingli’s name, while his stand-point in the argument 
seems to us of no small value in regard to some questions agitated at 
the present time :—that stand-point was ‘ the clear sense must deter- 
mine the less clear sense, not the words the sense.’ This book is un- 


doubtedly one of the-most valuable of the series published by 'T. and 
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Creation and the Fall; a Defence and Exposition of the First 
Three Chapters of Genesis. By the Rev. Donatp Macponaxp, 
| M.A. 8vo. Constable-—This is a substantial and closely-printed 
volume, touching upon many grave questions. Mr. Macdonald is 
well up in what has been written on these three chapters, both by 
Englishmen and Germans. It is a pity he has not written in German. 
Had he only so done, he has brought material enough together to 
have given him the reputation of a great man with some of our critics. 
_But as it is, the said critics will probably be disposed to say, on the 
first glance at the volume— umph! by a Scotchman; as though any- 
thing fit to be read on such a topic could come from that quarter.’ 
But in this case, as in many more, our readers will do well not to heed 
this scornful criticism. If they read the book before us, they will 
. | not probably concur more than partially in the opinions of the author, 
' but they will feel as they proceed that Mr. Macdonald is a man 
of information ‘and learning, that his attempt to do good service 
i. in this field is grave and earnest, and by no means without its mea- 
sure of success. If he has not always succeeded in removing diffi- 
| culty, he has often managed to spoil the game of those who have 
. endeavoured to make infidel capital out of it. There is much in the 
volume which to a large proportion of readers will be novel and in- 
teresting. 
a The Southern Reporter. Edited by the Rev. R. Frerouer, of 
a) St. Kilda, Melbourne. No. 1—3.—These are numbers of ‘ a Maga- 
zine of Religious, Philanthropic, Social, and General Literature,’ which 
i | makes its appearance on the first of every second month in the year. 
Various efforts have been made to establish periodicals of this nature 
-in Australia, but hitherto, it seems, with only an indifferent measure of 
suecess. The esteemed editor of the Southern Reporter says very 
justly, that the time for such publications to live and prosper in Aus- 
tralia must come; and he is willing to hope that the time is at hand, 
and he makes his experiment accordingly. All honour to the men 
tT who begin good things. It is something to sustain great social and 
religious appliances, it is more to originate them. In colonies, the 
newspaper is the first periodical to succeed. The reason of this is 
q obvious. The magazine is the next step, and we hope to learn that 
t the Rev. Richard Fletcher has been successful in realizing this next 
| literary movement. The Southern Reporter, we scarcely need say, 
| deals with the questions which interest its readers in an intelligent and 
Christian spirit. It is pleasant to find the pulse of the mother 
country beating so truly so far away. 


Die Spriiche Salomo’s, tibersetzt und ausgelegt. Von Dr. Frrpr- 
wand Hirzie, Prof. d. Theol. in Ziirich, pp. xxxv. 341. Zurich: 
1858. (The Proverbs of Solomon, translated and expounded by Dr. 
F. Hitzig.) Commentar tiber die Salomonischen Spriiche. Von 
Ernst Exsrer, Theol. Lic., pp. 203. Gottingen: 1858. (Commen- 
tary on Solomon’s Proverbs, by E. Elster, Licentiate in Theology.) 
London: Williams and Norgate-—We stumble over a stone of offence 
at the very threshold of each of these two works. The title-pages are not 
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honest. Both give the reader reason to expect that the following 
sheets will contain an exposition of the Proverbs of Solomon, whereas 
before he gets through the introductory sections he finds the book of 
Scripture in question rent into as many portions as the Saviour’s gar- 
ments at the crucifixion, and each of these respectively assigned to 
some unknown Sage. Scarcely a shred is left for Solomon himself. 
For, although both our German friends are inclined to think it not 
improbable that some apothegms out of the 3000 said in the First 
Book of Kings to have been spoken by the wise King of Israel, have 
been really embodied in this collection, yet both are equally agreed 
that the task of identifying them is a hunt after what will prove to be 
but asmall residuum of the whole. It is some comfort, to be sure, that 
Elster assures us that if anywhere the lost diamonds are to be found in 
the section chap. x.—xxii. 16, which he regards as the oldest. But / 


then the cup is soon dashed from our lips again by his brother critic, 


Hitzig, who tells us that this and the section chap. xxviii. 17— 
xxix. 27 cannot have been composed earlier than B.c. 750. He regards 
chap. i.—ix. as the most ancient part of the book, and written in the 
ninth century before Christ at the earliest—‘as investigation shows,’ 
he adds, whereas Elster’s ‘ investigation’ results in his declaring this 
portion to be the latest written of the whole. Such criticism would 
seem to be still entangled in the meshes of ‘ subjectivity,’ and not to 
be entitled to much attention. The fact is, that our lively conti- 
nental neighbours deal with books, even with the books of Scripture, 
as their police does with persons—they judge every one to be guilty 
of forgery and what not until he is proved to be innocent. The prin- 
ciple of our English law is not only a more generous, but a far safer 
one, for the literary as well as the judicial tribunal. 

We must protest, too, against the freedom with which Hitzig 
claims to deal with the text of this book of Scripture. He is not the 
sort of man, with all his undoubtedly great acquisitions as an orien- 
talist, to be intrusted with the lower any more than with the higher 
criticism of inspired literature. Our readers shall judge for them- 
selves. In 1 Kings, iv. 33, we read that Solomon ‘spake of trees, 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop.’ Now, 
will it be believed that in the word ‘ hyssop’ (213N) Hitzig fancies he 
has discovered the name of our old friend sop? Such is the fact, 
however, and he accordingly understands in the above passage a col- 
lection of fables (whether written he queries,) to be attributed to 
Solomon, the first of which was entitled, ‘ Of the Cedar Tree that is in 
Lebanon,’ and the last, ‘ Of Hsop! What may have been the exact 
purport of the interesting fable about ‘ sop. springing,’ 7.e., we 
suppose, jumping, ‘ out of, or as it must then mean, off ‘ the wall,’ 
Hitzig does not deign to inform us, and we are at a loss to divine, 
unless, perhaps, it may have had something to do with the ingenious 
riddle about a certain Humpty Dumpty (no bad description of A’sop), 
with which most children are familiar. The ‘king’ in the riddle 
would then, of course, be Solomon himself. 

Seriously, however, it is high time that a man who can write such 
stuff as this should cease to be cried up (as is sometimes the case 
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even in this country, and still more frequently abroad,) as a great 
critic. As a profound Hebraist, and as an ingenious and skilful 
exegetical writer, his opinion (and the same may be said of Elster) 
will always be worth consulting, although even here his strong 
Rationalist bias renders great caution necessary. 

Biblisches Worterbuch fiir das Christliche Volk. (Biblical Dic- 
tionary for the Christian People.) In Verbindung mit den evange- 
lischen Geistlichen Wiirtembergs herausgegeben. Von H. ZELLER. 
2 Bde. pp. 774, 916. Stuttgart: 1856—7. London: Williams and 
Norgate.—The spirit of this work contrasts most favourably with 
that of even the more moderate of the two commentaries on the Pro- 
verbs from which we have just passed, viz., Elster’s. The want of 
something of the kind has long been extensively felt in Germany—a 
Biblical Dictionary, popular and yet scholarlike, copious without 
wordiness, and, above all, conservative rather than destructive of faith 
in the Scriptures as a real revelation from God. At a special conference 
of the German Kirchentag, or General Church Diet, held at Frank- 
fort, in 1854, the plan of such a work was carefully considered and 
approved. Its execution could not have fallen into better hands than 
those of the present editor and his excellent coadjutors—the leading 
men amongst the Evangelical clergy of Wurtemburg. For that little 
kingdom is the garden of German Christendom, and within it the term 
4 Evangelical’ means something more than merely Protestant, which 
is pretty much its equivalent elsewhere, and approximates very closely 
to the sense the word bears amongst ourselves. Here the Rationalist 
element, which even in the third edition of Winer’s otherwise admi- 
rable ‘ Realwérterbuch’ was only a diminishing quantity, is boldly 
eliminated altogether. 

Handbuch der Biblischen Archéologie. Von Kant Friepricn 
Ker, Doctor der Philosophie und Theologie, Ord. Professor der 
Exegetik und Orieutalischen Sprachen an der Kaiserlichen Universitat 
Dorpat, Mitglied der Deutschen Morgelandischen und der Historisch- 
Theologisch Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. Erste Hilfte. Die Gottes- 
dienstliche Verhaltnisse der Israeliten. (‘ Handbook of Biblical Arche- 
ology.” By Dr. K. F. Kem, Ordinary Professor of Exegetical 
Theology and of the Oriental Languages at the Imperial University 
of Dorpat, &c., &c. First Part, comprising the Religious Worship of 
the Israelites.) Frankfurt. 1858. London: Williams and Norgate. 
—Professor Keil is already favourably known to the theological public 
by his excellent Commentary on Joshua, his own Introduction to the 

- Old Testament, and his zealous and useful labours on the posthumous 
edition of the lamented Hivernick’s similar work. The same solid 
learning, in happy union with a reverent appreciation of the super- 
natural in the Bible which marked those productions, also characterizes 
his Biblical Archeology. The recent manuals of Ewald and Saal- 
schiitz on the same subject breathe a very different spirit, and are so 
little in harmony with the imperative demands of an age, which we 
may congratulate ourselves has for ever broken with the boorish 

wisdom of Paulus and Strauss, that a new and elaborate treatise like 
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that before us, written from a believing point of view, is sure to super- 
sede them. The Imperial University of Dorpat, with such men as 
Keil and Kurtz filling its chairs, is a Pharos, not only for the Baltic 
and Protestant provinces of Russia, but for the whole of that vast 
empire. It is emphatically lux in tenebris, diffusing abroad not 
merely the ‘dry’ light of science, but the warm and quickening beams 
of evangelical truth. 

Der Brief des Apostel Paulus an die Galater, ausgelegt in Pre- 
digten. Von Ep. Twetr, Consistorialrathe, General und Stadt- 
Superintendent zu Hildesheim. (‘The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Galatians, expounded in a series of Discourses by Superintendent 
TweEE, of Hildesheim.’) Hanover. 1858. London: Williams and 
Norgate.— Another fruit of the revived evangelical theology of 
Germany. In a series of short, affectionate expository discourses, 
Pastor Twele imparts to his flock the rich treasures of doctrinal 
instruction contained in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, and restores to 
its due place of honour that articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie— 
justification by faith alone. In his style as an interpreter, he en- 
deavours to keep the mean between formal commentary on the one 
hand, and homiletical diffuseness on the other; and in this we think 
he has succeeded. 

Disputatio de Carmine Jacobi Gen. XLIX. Scripsit J. P. N. Lanp. 
Lugduni-Batavorum. 1858. (‘ Monograph on Jacob’s Ode Gen. XLIX.’ 
By J. P. N. Lanp.) Leyden. 1858. London. Williams and 
Norgate——Old and new crudities touching the patriarch’s inspired 
benediction of his sons, by one who does not believe in prophecy or 
miracles. What useful purpose can be served by dragging forth once 
more into light the forgotten misbirths of Eichhorn, Von Bohlen, and 
the other destructive critics of a bygone time, it is impossible to see. 
Still more unnecessary was it for our author to add his own ugly little 
bantling to the disgusting collection. 

Luther's Aufenthalt in Worms vom 16 bis 26 April, 1521. (‘Luther’s 
Sojourn in Worms from the 16th to the 26th of April, 1521.’) Riga: 
1857. London: Williams and Norgate——The sublimest moment of 
all that eventful period was when Luther stood before Charles V., and 
the magnates of the empire, and the Church at Worms, and uttered 
his remarkable words—‘ Here I stand; I can no more ; God help me!’ 
The publication before us is a reprint of a contemporary narrative of 
the Reformer’s appearance before the Diet, found in various editions of 
his works. To this the editor, Dr. Buchholz, of Riga, has added a 
fac-simile of a hitherto unknown recension of Luther’s Apology, which 
he accidentally discovered amongst the rubbish of a second-hand book- 
shop. The profits arising from the sale are to be devoted to the erection _ 
of Luther’s statue at Worms. 

1. Das Christliche Staat. 2. Vortrag iiber Kirchenzucht. (1. ‘ The 
Christian State.’ 2. ‘Discourse on Church Discipline.’) Von F. J. 
Stant. Berlin: 1858. London: Williams and Norgate—The 
idolatrous veneration for their greatest man, into which the Germans 
are too prone to fall, and to which it is to be hoped'the Worms statue 
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may not minister, gives birth to that strangest of all abortions, ultra- 
Lutheranism, the continental counterpart of English Puseyism. Of 
this faction Dr. Stahl is the Coryphzus. It will be remembered that 
it was his abominable Discourse on Christian Tolerance that provoked 
the crushing reply contained in the Chevalier (now Baron) Bunsen’s 
masterly work, The Signs of the Times. In the essay on the Christian 
State we have the theory of intolerance elaborately stated and main- 
tained. The opening sentence of the third chapter is this, ‘ The logical 
‘consequence from the idea of the Christian state is the limitation of 
‘ political rights to the members of the established Christian Church.’ 
This sentence will give a sufficient notion of the whole, which is brim- 
‘ ful of the most detestable ecclesiastical Toryism. The essay on 
‘Church Discipline’ is a complete refutation of the first. For the 
difficulty in the way of the partial restoration of Church discipline, 
which Stahl proposes, and still more of its complete revival, which 
is more than he.dares to advise, consists precisely in the fact that 
political and juridical rights are made dependent upon a Prussian 
subject’s being in church fellowship. But for this, keepers of houses 
of ill-fame would not present themselves as sponsors at baptism, nor 
insist on receiving the sacrament, as he tells us is now sometimes the 
case. It is well for Prussia that Dr. Stahl’s pernicious court-influence, 
formerly almost irresistible, has been, since the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Berlin, and the illness of the King, visibly on the 
wane. Happily, too, his speculations do not seem to meet with great 
favour from the reading public, if we may judge from the fact that the 
second edition of these essays appears in the one case eleven, and in 
the other thirteen years after the first. 

Des Sokrates Leben Lehre und Tod nach den Zeugnissen der Alten 
Dargestellt. Von Exnst von Lasavrx. (‘Socrates : his Life, Teach- 
ing, and Death,’ according to the Testimonies of the Ancients.’) 
Miinchen: 1858. London: Williams and Norgate.—From the 
modern Christian and Protestant champion of intolerance to the 
ancient martyr to heathen bigotry seems almost like a climax. We are 
not even sure that the Roman Catholic author of this interesting and 
erudite monograph, a Member of the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University of Vienna, has not imbibed from his study of Socrates a 
more intense hatred of persecution than he is likely to have learned 
from Stahl. There are several tempting topics in the pages before us, on — 
which, had we space, we could have wished to say a word. Such are his 
views of the theology of the great Grecian sage, and on that old guestio 
vexata, the Demon of Socrates. But what has most struck us, is the 
startlingly close parallel which he draws between the heathen philo- 
sopher and the Great Teacher, which has never been carried so far as 
it is here. It will be, of course, understood, that the comparison relates 
to our Lord’s human nature exclusively. M. Lasaulx goes so far as 
to say, in closing his remarkable essay, ‘I do not hesitate openly and 
‘boldly to avow my belief, that amongst the personages of the Old 
‘Testament, none furnishes so perfect a type of Christ as the Greek 
‘ Socrates ; and that in like manner the best part of the ethics of Chris- 
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‘tianity is incomparably more closely related to Hellenism than to 
‘Judaism.’ His synopsis of the ingenious, though sometimes far- 
fetched, analogies which he discovers between the life and death of 
Socrates and those of the Son of Mary is too curious to be wholly 
omitted from even this brief notice. 


‘As to the history of the youth of both men we know, alas, far too little of 
that of the Saviour to be able to carry out a comparison. Nevertheless, some 
points of resemblance are to be found. The one was the son of a statuary, the 
other was the reputed son of a carpenter ; accordingly both belong by birth, not 
to the learned class, but to that of artificers and mechanics. . . . At the birth of 
Christ, Maji from the east came to worship him ; a Maje who had come out of 
Syria to Athens jis said to have foretold to Socrates his violent death. Even the 
manner in which both called their disciples shows remarkable similarities. When 
Jesus came to the lake of Galilee he found two brothers, Simon and Andrew, who 
were casting their nets to catch fish, and said to them, Follow Me, I will make 
you fishers of men ; and immediately they forsook their nets and followed Him. 
Once, when Socrates was passing through the streets of Athens and met Xenophon 
in a narrow lane, he blocked up the young man’s path by holding his stick across 
it, and asked him where such and such sorts of provisions were to be bought. 

‘When Xenophon had answered him this question, he asked him further, Do 
you know, too, of any place for training virtuous and good men? And when 
upon this the blood flew to the young man’s cheek, Socrates said, Follow me and 
learn. And from that hour Xenophon became his faithful hearer. 

‘ Just as remarkably does Nicodemus who, from fear of men, came to Christ by 
night in order to hear the Master remind us of Euteleedes, who, at the peril of his 
life, went by night from Megara to Athens to hear Socrates. Even the manner of 
their presenting themselves in public, and the popular style of their teaching alto- 
gether, are very closely related. As Christ taught on the lake, by the side of 
Jacob’s well, in the temple, and in Solomon’s porch, so Socrates in the market- 
place, in the Lyceum, in the Cynosarges, and in the porch of Zeus the Liberator ; 
both teaching the most important truths in the simplest parables and proverbial 
sayings—as, indeed, it is always the surest sign of genius to present in simplicity 
what is most sublime as something akin to itself. For the same reason, also, both 
were friends of children, ...... But most wonderful of all is the resemblance 
between the two which meets us in all that relates to the last events of their lives : 
here almost every trait finds its counterpart. 

‘ As Christ in Jerusalem was persecuted and accused by the Pharisees, the hypo- 
critical zealots for the old orthodox Judaism, so Socrates by the democrats of 
Athens, who, in like manner, were burning with zeal for the old popular religion 
and polity: as the one charged our Lord with seducing the people, so the others 
charged Socrates with corrupting the yeuth: in the one case as in the other, and 
as at all times the zealots of the law are they who form the opposition to the 
teachers of new and better doctrines. In like manner, the symposium described 
by Plato admits of being compared to a certain extent with the last meal of Christ 
and his disciples...... as further manifest parallels we have the following— 
that Christ is betrayed and sold for thirty pieces of silver by a faithless disciple, 
whilst the faithful disciples of Socrates wished to buy a reprieve for their master 
for thirty minz, and that, as the traitor Judas hanged himself, and Pilate also, who 
condemned the Lord of life to death, was afterwards the author of his own death, 
in an altogether similar manner also, the accusers of Socrates, despised and cursed 
by all men, at last hanged themselves ; as, indeed, it has often been remarked, 
that great criminals at last imbibe a hatred of life and seek to flee from it by their 


own hands.’ 


Das Buch von den Aigyptischen Mysterien. Zur Geschicte der 
Selbst auflésung des Heidnischen Hellenenthums. (‘The Book of the 
Egyptian Mysteries.’ A Contribution to the History of the Dissolu- 
tion of Heathen Hellenism.) Von A. von Haruess. Miinchen: 
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1858. London: Williams and Norgate.—The spectacle of what 
Hellenism sunk to from Socrates to Jamblichus, the reputed author of 
the book Of the Egyptian Mysteries, as exhibited here, scarcely 
justifies the high opinion of it arrived at by M. Lasoulx, unless, perhaps, 
on the principle, Corruptio optimi pessima. ‘’Tis Greece, but living 
Greece no more.’ The production before us is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the religion of the Greeks, and forms a useful supple- 
ment to the great work of Naglesbach on the Post-Homeric Theology 
of that people from the time of Alexander the Great. 

Aurora: sine Bibliotheca ex scriptis eorum, qui ante Lutherum 
ecclesie@ studuerunt restituende. Edidit F. G.Scnéprr. Tom. I. 
M. Hugonis a Sto. Victore de Laude Caritatis libellus. Tom. IT. 
Nicolai de Clamengis liber de Studio Theologico. Tom III. Hieronymi 
Savonarole Meditationes in Psalmos LI. et XXXI. quas in ultimis 
vita qu diebus scripsit. Cum prefatione Lutheri. Dresden: Adder 
and Dietze. Williams and Norgate. 

Aurora ; or a Select Library from the Writings of those who before 
Luther endeavoured to Reform the Church. 1. Hugo of St. Victor's 
Tract in Praise of Charity. 2. Nicolas de Clamengis on Theological 
Study. 3. The Meditations of Savonarola shortly before his death on the 
51st and 31st Psalms. Edited by J. G. Sondprr.—Another series of 
cheap ard small books, the longest not much exceeding sixty pages. 
Other treatises will follow by Wycliffe, Huss, Peter d’Ailly, Gerson, 
Nicolas Cusanus, Thomas 4 Kempis, Geiler of Kaisersberg, John of 
Goch, &c., men who in very different ways were all more or less 
reformers before the Reformation. Such a series will be of the highest 
interest and value to the student of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Indeed, the assistance they will afford the lover of history by 
enabling him to hear the age tell its own story, might alone be suffi- 
cient inducement to commence a study of those times. Hugo’s 
Tractate is much earlier in date, and his tendency was only reformatory 
in as far as all earnest piety must be so according to its opportunity. 
But we need a word now and then to commend to us dear Charity in 
the midst of our disputes. So it makes, we think, an excellent com- 
mencement of the series. Then, too, its style is so beautiful as well _ 
as its sentiment so heavenly, that no one who reads through these ten 
pages will be at a loss to understand why they called Hugo, lingua 
Augustini. The little book of Nicolas de Clamengis draws a picture 
of what bishops and priests ought to be, and what they were in. that 
groaning fifteenth century, showing how deep was the need of Luther, 
and how deeply some good men were conscious of such need. The 
Meditations of the great Florentine reformer, written in prison, inter- 
rupted at last by the coming in of those who were to lead him to his 
martyrdom—unfold to us the struggles, the confessions, the aspira- 
tions of a man of God about to appear before his Maker. It seems as 
though two spirits spake with him. Sadness (Tristitia) awakens all 
his fears, but Hope (Spes) answers and prevails—dying thoughts full 
of pathos and solemn teaching. 
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